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By arrangement with Mr. George Mae- 
donald, The Christian Unien will begin 
the publication early in Mareh of a new 
and characteristic story from his pen, en- 
titled * The Elect Lady.” 


THE OUTLOOK. 

HE President has submitted to Congress the two 
reports on the Pacific: Railroad, the gist of which 

we have already given to our readers. He condemns 
in severe terms in his accompanying message the 
crooked devices, rec cless expenditures, and fraudu- 
lent methods by which the Government—that is, the 
people of the United States—have been defrauded of 
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condonation of the wrong-doing already perpetrated. 
In the main he approves the plan presented by the 
majority report. We do not propose to consider at 
all what method the Government should take to 
secure its debt—a purely commercial question, which 
it is not in our province to discuss. We do, however, 
insist that there is something more important to be 
done than to secure the debt due to the Government ; 
pamely, to do all that can be legally and legitimately 
done to punish the frauds that have been perpe- 
trated, and make it clear to all future generations 
that it is not safe to perpetrate such frauds on the 
people of the United States. Whether anything can 
be done in this direction, and if so, what, are difficult 
questions to answer, but this is an aspect of the 
case which Members of Oongress ought not to 
ignore. 

The ‘ Herald” publishes the history of a speci- 
men land robbery, which ought to be msde so well 
known as to force the immediate repeal of the fraud 
producing land acts. Ia Jaly, 1883, in the city of 





Eiinburgh, Scotland, was organized the California, 


R-dwood Oompary, with plenty of capital at its 
back, all of which of course was owned in Great 
Britain, This company hired an expert to tramp 
through the redwood forest of Northwestern Oali- 
fornia, and report upon the location and value of the 
best timber land. He estimated that within a sec- 
tion of sixty four thousand acres there was timber to 
the amount of twenty-two billion of feet, worth on 
the stumps not less than one dollar per thousand 
feet. Thecompany, having obtained the description 
of the land, engaged fou> hundred men, at fif:y dol- 
lars apiece, to file into the Government Land Office 
and register their individual claims to 160 acres each 
of this timber land, under the Timber Land act. It 
was of course necessary for them to swear that they 
were actual settlers, but the company had paid the 
market price for their perjury. Having registered 
their claims, they went across the street to a notary 
public and signed deeds conveying the lands to the 
manager of the Scotch syndicate. Thus by an 
expenditure of twenty thousand dollars this compaxy 
obtained Jand whose value their expert estimated at 
twenty-two million dollars. All this happened just 
before President Oleveland’s administration began, 
and it may be said that during his administration 
such frauds have not been repeated. Bat the pre- 
vention of frauds is not enoug®. It is clearly the 
duty of Congress and the Administration to recover 
the land which has been fraudulently acquired before 
it passes into the hand of innocent purchasers. The 
question of land reform must be vigorously prose- 
cated. The Homestead law should be retaised, but 
such laws as the Desert Lands act and the Timber 
Oalture act should be immediately repealed. 


Petitions by the hundred are said to be coming in 
daily to the headquarters of the Kaights of Labor 
at Philadelphia in favor of postal telegraphy. They 
have come in response to circulars sent out asking 
for signatures to these petitions. It is believed that 
the petitions will, when all in, contain over 500,000 
names. Oaeof our contemporaries argues against 
these petitions because (1) the Knights know 
nothing about either telegraphy or political 
economy and the fanction of government; and 
(2), Mr. Powderly’s motive in working up these 
petitions is hostility to Mr. Gould. As to the first, 





neutralized by the other objection brought sgainst 
postal telegraphy, that it is a stock-j »bbing opera- 
tion. in the interest of Jay Gould! The truth is, 
legislators have nothing to do with motives. 
Whether postal telegraphy is advocated by the 
saints to pre mote the millennium, or by the sinners to 
bull telegraph stock, is. a question with which the 
Oongressman has no concern. He has simply to ask 
himself whether it is the function of Governmeni to 
furnish the public with cheap intercommunication— 
a question auswered by the Post: Office system—and, 
ifso, whether the telegraph is a good means of inter- 
communication for the great masses of the people or a 
luxary adapted only to the few—a question on which 
two opinions will not be gntertained five years after 
postal telegraphy is established. For that it will be 
established we no longer doubt. The movement has 
ceased to be that of a few prophetic spirits ; it has a 
rapidly increasing democratic sentiment behind it, 
gising it impulse and momentum. 





Mr. Oorbin has issued a manifesto to the public, 
in which he makes an official statement representing 
the side of the Reading Oompany in the present 
strike. He tells the story of the railroad strike as 
it has deen already told in our columns. The rail- 
road employees struck because the railroad delivered 
grain toa company which employed non-urion men. 
Sach a strike is not only wholly irrational, but wicked 
aod upjast, and the railroad company will have, and 
indeed ba; had, the entire »ympathy of the public in 
resisting it. Ifa bill should be introduced into the 
Pennsylvania Legislature forbidding the employ- 
ment of avy but union men, it would be received 
with Joerision ; it would not even receive respect 
enough to awaken ind:goaion. A proposition to 
prohibit the employment of non-union men is no 
more entitled to respect because it comes from an 
irresponsible organization unkoown to the law. The 
coal strike has an entirely d:fferent cause, and the 
weak part of Mr. Oorbin’s statement is his endeavor 
to connect the two, in which he signally fails. Ac- 
cording to him, the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Oompany agreed to raise the wages of labor 
eight per cent. from September 1 to January 1, after 
which it should return to the old schedule unless the 
other companies made a similar increase. The 
latter part of December the miners asked what the 
company intended to do after the first of January, 
and received the reply that they expected to return 
to the old basis, unless before that time wages were 
increased in the Lehigh district. They added : ‘‘ We 
say to tbe men that if they perf»rm their part of the 
contract after the first day of January, we will atany 
time thereafter, if they desire it, take up the ques- 
tion again, and see if another and more satisfactory 
basis than the old one can be made between the men 
and thecompany.” It certainly seems, on this state- 
ment, that the men should have gone on with the 
work on the old basis, and opened negotiations for a 
new one. We cannot, however, forget that we have 
in this document only an ex parte atatement, nor can 
we forget that Mr. Oorbin has refused to submit the 
question at issue between himself and the striking 
miners to arbitration, and the party who refuses to 
submit such a controversy to arbitration always 
raises a suspicion that an impartial tribunal wil! fiod 
him to be inthe wrong. The miners owe it to them- 





selves to iasue their statement to the public, how- 
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ever, and unless such a statement is made, Mr. Oor- 
bin’s will be accepted, and the judgment of the 
community will be based upon it. We have sent a 
representative of The Ohristian Union into the Schuyl- 
kill region to interview the miners and the shop- 
keepers, and we hope next week to give their view, 
or rather their views, of the case, as we are able to 
gather them from individual interviews, in the ab- 
sence of any official and authoritative representation 
of their side of the case. ——Just as we go to press, the 
daily papers give a paragraph abstract of a state- 
ment from the miners, denying the accuracy of Mr. 
Oorbin’s report of the agreemeat of last September, 
and asserting that the Oompany first agreed to arbi- 
tration and then refused. 


Mayor Hewitt, of New York Oity, in his mes- 
sage of last week, recommends the granting of 
special licenses to reputable persons for the sale 
of light wines and beers after one o'clock on 
Sunday. These licenses, he says, *‘ ought not to be 
too numerous, and should be confined to the places re- 
sorted to by that portion of the population who find 
recreation with their families in such places of gath- 
ering.” He does not think any evil results will 
spring from this relaxation of the law, but that it 
will prevent the evil results which grow out of the 
existence of laws which cannot ke enforced. The 
argument for special licenses is very simple; namely: 
The object of law is the protection of rights and the 
punishment of crime ; drinking light wines and beer 
is not a crime, and violates no rights, no more on 
Sunday than on other days ; therefore it ought not 
to be prohibited. The answer, of course, is that ex- 
perience demonstrates the impracticability of permit- 
ting the sale of light wine and beer while protect- 
ing the community from the vice and crime to which 
open bars inevitably lead. Mayor Hewitt’s recom- 
mendation is chiefly important because it makes clear 
that this movement for a qualified Sunday opening 
has the support, not merely of the beer-drinkers and 
the beer-sellers, but also of many persons of entire 
uprightness and disinterestedness of purpose, whose 
democratic principles compel their opposition to what 
seems to them a phase of puritanical legislation. As 
our readers know, we disapprove of any Sunday 
opening of the saloons, but we desire both to be en- 
tirely just to those who hold a contrary opinion, and 
also to recognize the elements which give force to 
the movement which we are compelled to antagonize. 











In this connection we note as important the decis- 
ion of the Oourt of Appeals of this State in the 
matter of Breslin and Vilas. In this case the pro- 
prietors of the Gilsey House and the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel were arrested for selling liquors on Sunday. 
It was conceded that they had sold liquors to their 
guests with the meals and had not sold them over 
the bar. The Supreme Oourt at General Term, the 
full bench agreeing, held that the statute prohibit- 
ing the sale of liquor on Sunday “‘as a beverage” 
prohibited the indiscriminate sale of intoxicating 
liquors, but did not prohibit hetel-keepers from 
selling them to bona fide guests in connection with 
meals. This decision was based partly upon the 
phraseology of the statutes, partly upon the public 
policy which those statutes were intended to embody, 
and partly upon the interpretation given to them by a 
long course of action in the State unquestioned by the 
courts. An appeal was taken to the Oourt of 
Appeals, which was dismissed on the ground that 
the case was one in which no appeal could be taken. 
Thus the legal question has not received final adju- 
dication ; but for all present practical purposes it 
may be regarded as the established law of this State 
that innkeepers may serve alcoholic liquors with 
meals to bona fide guests. Whether this permission 
would apply to restaurant-keepers does not appear 
from the decision of the Oourt. The result is two- 
fold. The force of Mayor Hewitt’s argument for 
Sunday licensing is certainly greatly weakened by 
this decision. For if hotel keepers may sell liquor 
under the law as it now stands, it can hardly be 
claimed that any great injustice is "done by closing 
the saloons and the lager beer gardens on a day 
when substantially all other business is intermitted. 
The decision also suggests a possible practicable 
ground on which both conservative and radical tem- 
perance men might unite. If it is practicable to 
prohibit the indiscriminate sale of liquor over the 
bar and yet allow it in the hotel and restaurant to 
bona fide guests to be used with their meals on Sun- 
day, it is equally practicable to make this discrimi- 
nation on the week day. All believers in the anti- 
saloon movement would certainly unite in an 
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endeavor to close the bar absolutely and restrict the 
sale of liquor to use in the family, the hotel, and 
the restaurant, and we should suppose that even the 
most radical Prohibitionist would vote for such a 
measure as this, provided it did not commit him 
against other agitation to prohibit all sale and use 
of liquor. 


The Commission to investigate and report the most 
humane and practical method of carrying into effect 
the sentence of death in capital cases, the conclu- 
sions of whose report we foreshadowed a week or 
two ago, has transmitted that report to the Legisla- 
ture. It fills a pamphlet of a hundred pages, of 
which the first seventy-six are taken up with a his- 
torical description of methods of execution pursued 
in times past. It is a horrible history of man’s 
cruelty to man, and we observe that some of the 
daily papers question the advisability of giving this 
history so fully. We think, however, the committee 
did wisely ; they have shown, in our judgment, con- 
clusively that the gallows is a relic of a barbaric 
age, that it belongs in the same general category 
with the knout, bastinado, rack, boiling, disembowel- 
ing, the fagot, the crucifixion. No argument can be 
made for the gallows that is not equally cogent in 
favor of these other and still crueler forms of punish 
ment. If society must put a criminal out of exist- 
ence, it is clearly its duty to perform this horrible 
office in the speediest, simplest, and most humane 
manner possible. Substantially there is uniform 
testimony that electricity falfills all the necessary 
conditions, and this is the method which the Oom- 
mission recommends. They also recommend that 
the execution take place in a State’s prison, not, as 
now, in a county jail; that the body be then either 
given to the medical profession for dissection or be 
buried without ceremony, and that the published 
accounts of the execution be limited as regards all 
details. These last recommendations seem to us of 
prime importance, as preventing both the bungling 
manner of execution which is not uncommon, and 
as also preventing the horrible publication of details 
in the daily papers. 


That all is not perfectly harmonious within the 
combined Tory and Liberal-Unionist camps has been 
again shown to the world by a recent speech of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who has strongly dissented from 
the Ministerial programme which proposes to give 
local self-government to England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and deny it tolIreland. Without indorsing 
fully the Home Rale scheme, Sir Michael has de- 
clared in favor of including Ireland in the Minis. 
terial scheme of local government, and in expressed 
words advocates giving to the Irish as controlling a 
voice as the Scotch now have in the management of 
their own affairs. This is practically what Mr. 
Gladstone is endeavoring to achieve through Home 
Rule. The Scotch Members of Parliament practical- 
ly determine all questions affecting Scotland alone, 
and this is substantially all that the Home Rulers ask 
for Ireland. {mperial matters they propose to leave 
to the English Parliament. It is significant that the 
three men who have had the greatest familiarity 
with Irish affairs now favor some form of Irish self- 
government—Lord Spencer, Sir George Trevelyan, 
and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. It is evident, there- 
fore, that men who have had practical experience 
in dealing with the Irish question are coming to the 
same ground which Mr. Gladstone holds. 














The trial of Mr. Ounninghame-Graham, a Scotch 
Member of Parliament, for alleged riotous conduct in 
Trafalgar Square last summer, recalls and reawakens 
interest in the extfaordinary conflict between the 
Government and the people reported in our columns 
at that time. Radicals claimed the right of public 
meeting in Trafalgar Square, and the Government 
claimed the right to prevent it, on the ground that 
Trafalgar Square was Orown land, and not, there- 
fore, technically open to the public. The attempt 
to prevent the public meeting was, in fact, part and 
parcel of the policy of the present Government to stifle 
Irish agitation—a policy more difficrlt to carry out in 
England than in Ireland, because the English peo- 
ple, who are willing to impose military rule on 
Ireland, would not for an instant submit to it them- 
selves. A correspondent who was present in London 
at the time of the riot gives a report of it in this 
week’s Ohristian Union. He knows whereof he af- 
firms, and it will be seen that his interpretation is 
quite different from that which was generally af- 
forded by the English newspapers and by the foreign 





correspondents of the American daily press. Mr. 
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Graham and Mr. Burns, the Socialist leader, were 
acquitted of charges of rioting and assault, but found 
guilty on the charge of taking part in an unlawful 
assembly, and sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment, 
without hard labor. This fact, of which, however, 
the daily press give us no interpretation, indicates 
that the court held the assembly at Trafalgar Square 
to be an illegal one. 


The New York “‘ Herald” publishes the extraordi- 
nary news that the German telegraph officials have 
received instructions from the Government to 
receive no cable messages from America addressed 
via Oommercial Oable. The fact that such an order 
could be issued by the Government will be regarded 
by some a8 an argument against making the tele- 
graph a branch of government service. We regard 
it simply as an argument against despotic govern- 
ment. No American statesman could venture on 
so bigh-handed a proceeding. According to the 
‘* Herald,” by the terms of a convention regulating 
international telegraphy it was agreed by the rep- 
resentatives of the various governments that any 
sender of a transatlantic message might designate 
by what cable line he desired it sent, and all Govern 
ment lines should carry out a designated request. 
If so, this order appears to be a direct violation of 
what is substantially, if not literally, treaty obliga- 
tions. No ground for the order is stated officially ; 
two rumored grounds are reported : one that the 
Oommerc'al Cable runs on French soi), and this 
order is the product of German jealousy of France ; 
the other that the New York ‘‘ Herald” has a 
special interest in the Oommercial Oable, and the 
New York ‘‘ Herald ” has been severe in its criticisms 
of Bismarck. Neither of these grounds comport 
with the dignity of a great Empire like Garmany, 
and we think some other reason must underlie this 
extraordinary order, which has evoked strong prot- 
estations from commercial houses in Germany. 











It is a curious and significant fact that the cente- 
nary of Lord Byron’s birth, January 22, should have 
passed substantially unnoticed in Eogland. Special 
services were held in the Greek Oburch in London in 
commemoration of him who died in the cause of 


Greece. The day was also recognized in Greece and\ 


Austria, but the English people have allowed iis 
memory substantially to perish. This is because his 
immorality vitiated and destroyed his art. With 
wonderful imagination, unparalleled art of versifica- 
tion, rare perception of the various phases of nature 
and rare skill in the penning of them, he was never- 
theless so limited by his own almost insane egotism, 
his sympathies with human life were so destroyed 
by his habit of morbid introversion, he so iccus- 
tomed himself to regard all life as circling about 
himself, that he has had no permanent hold of hu- 
manity. All his characterizations were autobio- 
graphical, all his revelations only self-revelations ; 
and they were revealings of avery narrow and selfish 
personality. Even his pictures of nature and of life, 
when he did for the moment forget self and look out 
upon the world, were seen, not in the bright sunlight, 
but in the lurid light that flashed from his own dis- 
eased nature. That the centenary of the birthday 
of one who was at one time.the most admired of 
English poets should have passed almost without 
recognition is a singular witness to the fact that no 
intellectual brilliancy can compensate for the lack of 
moral poise and balance. 


The depths to which contemporary French fiction 
has been brought by the novelists under the lead 
of Zola who call themselves naturalists was com- 
mented upon editorially in these columns not long 
since. It is clear that the French themselves are 
beginning to revolt from the reign of repulsive and 
brutal reality, in bondage to which they have been 
held for several years past. Zola’s last book, ‘“‘ La 
Terre,” is not only absolutely untranslatable, but is 
80 grossly and brutally indecent that its sale is 
being suppressed even in Paris, where it has seemed 
of late as though nothing were too indecent to be 
publicly offered for sale. But even Zola is sur- 
passed by his disciples who have been studying and 
presenting to their readers the unmentionable 
phases of morbid eroticism. These gentlemen have 
at last carried things so far that a reaction has set 
in, and a league has been organized in Paris, ‘‘ inthe 
interest of democracy and of the honor of the 
national genius,” to check ‘‘ the frightful spread of 
immoral and demoralizing literature,” and distin- 
guished French literary men are beginning to speak 








out in earnest protest against the debasement which 
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is fast destroying the art element in French fiction. 
It is a singular blunder of a people so acate as the 
French that they do not discover that immoral in- 
sensibility in the end results in defective art. There 
are charming pieces of literary work familiar to all 
seaders of modern Frerch literature which are artis- 
tically spoiled by some sudden and wholly unex- 
pected violation of the common decencies of life. 
Baseness and vulgarity and impurity are not only 
crimes, they are also stupid blunders. 


- We transfer to our columns from those of the 
‘‘ Springfield Republican” some school statistics, 
tabulated and presented by Mr. Mayo, in favor of 
tke Blair bill for National aid to public education in 
the Southern States. As our readers know, we have 
earnestly advocated the fundamental principles 
which underlie this bill. We still believe that it is 
in every way constitutional for the Nation to pro- 
vide for public education in the States; that it 
would have been good statesmanship to have done 
go at the close of the war; that the Republican party 
was, a8 a party, guilty of inexcusable folly in not 
following the leadership of its great statesmen and 
making appropriations for this purpose ; that if it 
had done 80, on a liberal scale, and had accompanied 
this policy with an active Republican campaign in 
the Southern States, it would now have a large con- 
stituency in the South, and probably a majority in 
several of the Southern States ; that to have done 
this would have been both shrewd politics and wise 
statesmanship. But it is also our judgment that the 
time has passed when this could be done. To-day 
the Republican party could not carry such a measure 
in the House of Representatives ; the party itself is 
still divided in sentiment on the question ; the best 
friends of the colored race are not agreed in urging 
or even in affirming it ; the Southern statesmen—to 
say nothing of her politicians—and her best journals 
are either lukewarm in support or vigorous in oppo- 
sition ; such aid can no longer be conferred as a boon 
but must be forced by a party triumph on a reluctant 
South, if it is furnished at all ; and the measure has 
gotten into bad company, and is urged quite 
as much as a means of blood-letting as of light- 
giving, quite as much to reduce the surplus as to 
increase education. Under these circumstances, in 
spite of Mr. Mayo’s atatistics, and in spite of our un 
alterable conviction that public education is and 
ought to be a National, not a merely local, problem, 
we reiterate the opinion we expressed a week or two 
ago, that the opportunity for this act of generosity 
has passed, and that aid to Southern education must 
be furnished in other ways than by Oongressional 
appropriations. Nor are we able to speak more 
highly of the reported plan of Senator Stewart to 
appropriate $4,000 000 for the establishment of a 
National University in the District of Columbia for 
the education of teachers. The country has abun- 
dant resources for the higher education. What we 
want is to broaden our educational system at the 
base ; to spend more for education of the all, and less 
for education of the few: 








The stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera-House 
ot New York Oity are seriously considering the 
question of discontinuing the German opera next 
season. The receipts in 1887-8 have been about five 
hundred dollars a night less than in 1886-7, threat- 
ening a deficiency of about $30,000 by the close of the 
seazon and inyolving a large increase of assessments 
on the box owners. We should have hesitated to 
express any opinion on the financial mansgement of 
the opera, but the published criticism of. one of its 
stockholders seems to us to have some ground. The 
charge for an orchestra chair is four dollars, whether 
for evening performance or afternoon matinée—a 
charge which this stockholder rightly declares is too 
much for the salaried class. We believe that more 
democratic prices would give larger receipts. It is 
true, however, that abroad the opera-houses are sub- 
sidized by the Government, and it is perhaps doubt- 
fal whether the best operatic music can be given in 
the best way without some form of endowment. In 
our judgment the German opera has done more to 
cultivate and develop musical culture in this city 
than anything else, unless possibly it be the Philhar- 
monic and Symphony Concerts, and #t would be a 
great misfortune and approximate a great disgrace 
if this wealthy city, having enjoyed the advantage 
of such performances as the German Opera Oompany 
has given, should now abandon them even for a 
single season. : 


Apropos of an advertisement for an unmarried 
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clergyman to take missionary work among coal- 
mining people in Pennsylvania at a salary of $750, 
the New York ‘‘ Herald” has been interviewing city 
clergymen on the adequacy of such compensation. 
The salary is considerably above the average paid to 
the clergy outside of the great cities, and the salaries 
of ministers in the great cities are greatly exag- 
gerated by the public press. There is no doubt that 
with few exceptions ministers are underpaid when 
the quality of their services, the character of their 
education, and the necessary expenses of their pro- 
fession and position are taken into consideration. 
A fee ministers, by adding literature or lecturing to 
their editorial work, have amassed fortunes, but, as 
a rule, ministers and teachers are paid far less than 
lawyers and physicians of equal ability. This is true 
even in the great cities, where the largest salaries 
to ministers range from six to fifteen thousand 
dollars, while the income of lawyers and pbysic’ans 
of no greater ability far exceeds that amount. Mr. 
Beecher’s salary was $20,000, but he paid $5,000 
every year as his contribution to the church. There 
are two elements in the necessary expenditures of 
a minister which tne church rarely takes into 
account. First, his professional position, which 
requires of him a certain style of expenditure in 
living, in character of dress, size of house—which is 
ordinarily a kind of social center to the parish—and 
the like; and, secondly, the expenses of his library, 
which ought to keep pace with the intellectual de- 
velopment of the age, and which cannot be made so 
to do without considerable expense. How to make 
or keep pew-rents low and yet give ministers good 
salaries is a perplexing problem. But the congrega- 
tion which starves its minister is certain to be intel- 
lectually and spiritually starved in turn. 


The position of The Ohristian Union that pugilism 
is not a manly art and does not tend to manliness 
received practical confirmation last week. Sunday 
morning at Fort Hamilton, N. Y., a couple of young 
men were put up for a few rounds of pugilistic en 
counter. According to the report of the papers, 
which is derived of course from those who happened 
to be present, before the pugilists had reached a 
fourth round one of them fell in a fit or faint and 
died before medical aid could reach him. Whether 
this be true, or whether be had some heart difficulty 
which caused sudden death in the excitement of the 
contest, or whether he died from the violence of the 
encounter, must be left to be determined by judicial 
investigation. The pregnant fact is, however, that 
as soon as he fell the spectators of the manly art all 
ran away and left him to die alone, and the boy who 
had fought with the dying man fled also, though he 
had afterwards the manliness—this must be said to 
his credit—to surrender himself to the police authori- 
ties. Roughs are cowards. This is an old story, 
but it is well to report every fact that gives illustra- 
tion to it. One might have respect for pugilism, in 
spite of its brutality, if it developed courage, but 
what can one feel but contempt for brutality mated 
with cowardice ? 


Among the industrial achievements of the year 
just ended, the unparalleled constraction of railroads 
ranks perbaps first. According to the ‘ Railway 
Age,” 12724 miles of new main line tracks have 
been added to the railway system of the United 
States, no account being taken of the hundreds of 
miles of side tracks which have been built. Sur- 
prisingly little of this railway building has been in 
the Eastern or the Middle States. The New Eng- 
land and the Middle States combined show an 
increase of but 408 miles of track. Ten Southern 
States show 1,600 miles, and five Middle Western 
States show the same, leaving 9,000 miles for the 
territory west of the Mississippi. The magnitude of 
this construction of roads is made more apparent 
when we compare it with the total railway mileage 
of the different Earopean countries. It is half as 
great as the total mileageof Germany, and two-thirds 
as great as that of Great Britain and France. Our 
own railway mileage is now 151,000 miles. The fact 
that the railway service of the United States is now 
cheaper than that of any of these foreign countries, 
in spite of the fact that it has five times as many 
miles of track for the same population, and in spite 
of the fact that wages are higher and capital dearer, 
is the most conclusive demonstration of the fallacy 
of the assertion that we cannot compete with foreign 
nations in cheap production. The average cost of 
earrying a ton of freight a mile is now but one cent. 











One of the most significant facts regarding the recent 
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eonstruction of roads is that it has all been done by 
railway companies already in operation, and most of 
it by a few great railway systems. The concentra- 
tion of the railway business into fewer and fewer 
hands continues to go on. 


GENERAL News.—The mother of President James 
A. Garfield died on Saturday last at Cleveland, at 
the age of eighty-six. She was a woman of remark- 
able energy of character.——The Irish people are 
rejoicing in the release from prison of the Home- 
Rale editor O'Brien. He has suffered much in 
health from his confinement.——Louise Michel, the 
Anarchist, was shot and seriously injured while 
addressing a meeting of Anarchists at Paris on 
Monday. ——A postal convention has just been 
signed between this country and Oanada, which, 
together with that agreed upon with Mexico last 
summer, makes a uniform postal rate between che 
three countries for all classes of matter.——The ex- 
periment in profit-sharing entered upon by the Nelson 
Manufacturing Oompany of St. Louis two years 
ago has proved a marked success. In his annual 
letter to employees, just published, Mr. Nelson shows 
that they have been pa'd full market rates for wages, 
and have received profit-dividend of eight per cent. 
on wages for those who have served the company 
six months or more, and ten per cent. for those who 
bave served eighteen months or more.——The 
Thoebe-Oarlisle contest has been decided by the 
adoption by the House of the majority report of 
the Committee, thus confirming Mr. Carlisle's title 
to his seat.——Another attempt to hold a popular 
meeting in Trafalgar Square, London, on Sanday, 
was prevented by the police. ——The extreme cold 
has continued, though with less severity, in the far 
West. It seems certain that from two to three 
hundred persons perished, possibly ‘more. Pitiful 
stories of exposure and suffering continue to pe 
published.——The German Orown Prince is no 
worse, and hopes of his complete recovery are enter- 
tained.——-Mr. Spurgeon’s resignation has finally 
been accepted by the Baptist Union. — Walter 
M. Gibson, for ten years Prime Minister of the 
Sandwich Islands, who was driven from power last 
year by the constitutional movement, died in San 
Francisco last week. 








ANOTHER SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


N OTHING shows more clearly the decay of old 
religious animosities than the fact that so 
little has been heard of late of the old anti-Popery 
cry. Protestant peoples here and abroad are quite 
as resolute as ever in their determination that the 
Oatholic Ohurch as a church shall keep its hands off 
the schoo] system and out of National politics. But 
the old and somewhat panicky feeling which Prot- 
estanta used to entertain toward the Pope and the 
Oburch has evidently passed away. If evidence of 
this were needed, it would be found in the fact that 
the President’s gift of a copy of the Constitution of 
the United States to the Pope has for the most part 
passed unchallenged—has, indeed, been commended 
a3 an act of courtesy, and as a sensible way of dis- 
charging what was, under‘the circumstances, a matter 
of National obligation ; for, as the author of ‘ Re- 
ligio Medici” long ago suggested, the Pope is a 
temporal prince, and the amenities which are paid 
to princes are due to him. It is true that his 
temporal power is a thing of the past, but he atill 
remains an extremely interesting historical figure ; 
a figure perhaps all the more interesting because 
essentially an anachronism—a survival of the days 
of the Holy Roman Empire, of chained armor, and 
of a Spanish supremacy. In England, where the 
anti-Popery feeling has been even more rabid than 
in this country, an Ecglish nobleman of the highest 
rank has recently conveyed to the Pope the personal 
sympathy and good-will of the Queen, and was 
instructed ‘‘ to give expression to her feeling of deep 
respect for the elevated character and Obristian wis- 
dom” which the Supreme Pontiff has displayed in his 
high position. ‘‘ The temperate sagacity,” said the 
envoy, ‘‘with which your Holiness has corrected errors 
and differences, from which much evil might other- 
wise have arisen, inspires her Majesty with the ear- 
nest hope that life and health may long be granted to 
you, and that your beneficent actions may long be 
continued.” 

This expression of kindly feeling, both personal 
and official, was called out by the Jubilee of Leo XIII., 
the various solemnities connected with which have 
been progressing during the last few weeks. On New 
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Year’s Day, when the Pope broke the tradition which 
has grown up since the city of Rome passed into the 
hands of the Italian Government, and celebrated a 
pontifical mass in St. Peter’s, he was attended by 
forty-eight Oardinals, 238 Bishops and Archbisho;'s, 
and an immense congregation estimated at more 
than 80000. The brilliancy of the spectacle can be 
imagined only by those who know something of the 
resources for ceremonial of the great cathedral of 
Michael Angelo. Among the almost countless con- 
gratulations which were received from all parts of 
the world, Protestant good wishes and congratula- 
tions mingled with those from Oatholic sources. 
This is as it should be, and marks the coming of the 
better age in which the bitter and unchristian ani- 
mosities of the past are disappearing as the shadows 
at the dawn. 

One may hold Protestant convictions as resolutely 
as his fathers held them, and may oppose the Oath- 
olic propaganda in Ohurch and State with the greatest 
zeal and earnestness, and still preserve toward this 
Oburch that attitude of Ohristian courtesy which 
ought to be, although it never yet has been, the 
characteristic of Christian peoples. It is not impos- 
sible that the time may come when the old antago- 
nism of the Oatholic and the Protestant may appear 
insigoificant in view of the deeper antagonisms 
which shall make them essentially one. Thomas 
Oarlyle declared that the real struggle in every age 
is between the believer and the unbeliever, and it 
has seemed at tines of late as if this phrase might 
soon describe the practical issue of certain tenden- 
cies in modern society. For anarchism and social dis- 
order of the radical kind have their rootsin atheism, 
and it is quite possible that the time may come when 
the real issue will be between the theist and the 
atheist ; the mar who belicves in God and order and 
freedom and rights of person and property on the 
one side, and the man who disbelieves in all 
these on the other side. Whenever that time comes, 
the Protestant and the Catholic will stand side 
by side in a common defense of those common 
beliefs which have been their mutual possession 
these many centuries. S:ranger things have 
happened in history than such a change of attitude 
as would be involved in the fellowship of the 
Roman Oatholic and the Protestant; and it is wall 
to remember in any event that the only Ohristian 
way to hold one’s convictions is to hold them with 
charity and courtesy. 











A LABOR CREED. 


SUBSORIBER writes to us indicating that he is 

afraid that we have fallen from grace in the 
matter of the labor question ; that he does not see in 
our paper of late a reiteration of the principles bear- 
ing on this question, which a year ago we stated 
so fully, and, as he is pleased to say, with so much 
courage. This is not because we have fallen from 
grace. Having stated the principles once, we think 
thisenough. To reiterate them in every issue would 
be tiresome to our readers, and we trust needless for 
our own reputation. We simply seek, having stated 
those principles, to apply them from time to time 
to the various phases of the labor question as they 
arise. Bat as in some churches the Apostles’ Oreed 
is repeated every Sabbath, so perhaps it may be 
well enough to restate from time to time the articles 
of a political or sociologival creed. We have seen no 
reason to abandon or deviate from any of the princi- 
ples we have heretofore laid down. Without at- 
tempting here to state them comprehensively, we 
reiterate some of them in compact form. We be- 
lieve : 

1. That the workingmen have a grievance ; they 
cannot define it; but it exists. 

2. That the correction of this grievance requires 
the oo operation of workingmen, capitalists, Onuroh 
and State. 

8. That workingmen must improve, as they have 
improved, in thrift, intelligence, temperance, and 
all economic virtues ; without these, all other re- 
forms will come to naught. 

4. That the Saloon ought co be strangled, and 
buried beyond hope of resurrection—the saloon, 
which is the workingman’s greatest enemy, as it is 
the greatest enemy of the entire community. 

5. That there ought to be a penny savings bank 
in every public school, encouraging children to save 
money. 

6. That there ought to be cooking schools in all 
large towns and cities, teaching one of the first and 
fundamental arts of life, without which increase of 
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wages or decrease of work will bring neither health 





nor happiness. 

7. That there ought to be a savings bank in every 
town ; we should like to see it established by the 
United States Government, and connected with the 
Post: Office. 

8. That the telegraph should be owned and oper- 
ated by the United States Government. 

9. That the railroads, which have been brought 
under some measure of National control, should be 
kept under National control. 

10. That courts of conciliation and arbitration 
should be established in all mining and manufactur- 
ing centers, either by the Government, as in France, 
or by mutual agreement, as in England. 

11. That all corporations on whose uninterrupted 
work the well being of ths community depends, as 
railroads and mining corporations, should be re- 
quired, on penalty of forfeiture of charter, toeubmit 
every question respecting wages, hours of labor, and 
conditions of employment which may arise between 
themselves and their employers to arbitration, the 
result of which should be binding upon them. 

12. That organizations of labor should be char- 
tered, and so at once recognized by and made ame- 
nable to law. 

13. That as rapidly as possible profit sharing 
should be combined with or substituted for the wage 
system, and as fast as the intelligence and thrift of 
the wage-earner allows, profit-sharing should be 
combined with some form of co-operation. 

14, That systems of taxation should be so adjusted 
that taxes shall be levied upon possession and 
income, not, as now, upon expenditure. 

15. That all combinations, both of labor and 
capital, should be 20 modified as to conform to 
Stanley W. Jevons’s law of labor combinations : they 
should be perpendicular, not horizontal; that is, a 
combination of labor and capital in one concern, in 
competition with other similar combinations of labor 
and capital ; not a combination of all laborin compe- 
tition with a combination of all capital. 


This is a creed long enough for to-day. 





CONCERNING THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


HE study of history is generally the %éte-noir 

of the schoolboy and schoolgirl. We believe 

this is the fault, not of the pupil, but of the teacher 
and the text-book, and of the insane idea, prevalent 
both in and out of the school-room, that success in 
study is measured, not by the quality of knowledge 
acquired, but by the quantity of ground covered. 
Accordingly, the history of a country, sometimes a 
history of the whole world, is put into a single 
volume, and a pupil is expected to master it in a 
term, orat most inayear. He crams himself with 
an array of dates, names, and events; while the 
realities which these symbolize he knows nothing 
about. He can tell you the date of the Magna 
Oharta, but whether it was a document or an 
animal he hardly knows ; and as to its relations to 
English history, what it grew out of, and what grew 
out of it, he knows nothing. He can perhaps give, 
without halting or hesitating, the line of the kings 
and queens of England ; but what kind of a creat- 
ure was King John, what kind of royalty was repre- 
sented in even Henry the Eighth or Oharles the First, 
he has littleor noidea. As to history asthe devel- 
opment of a national life, and the mental and moral 
evolution of society, and the successive processes by 
which it has emerged from barbarism and entered 
into civilization—of this he has not the faintest con- 
ception. Geography is studied in much the same 
way. When we were inthe West, in a prairie country, 
where the highest known hill was the blaff along the 
river, a child in the public school, who was stadying 
about the Rocky Mountains, or the Andes, or the 
Alps, innocently asked her teacher whether a mount- 
ain was as high as the Oongregational church 
steeple, that being the highest thing within her 
observation. It would seem to be self-evident thata 
child should learn what a mountain is before she 
should endeavor to learn where the mountains are 
and what their names; so she should learn the 
significance of the facts, and the character of the 
great historical personages, before she undertakes to 
learn the dates of these events, the birth and death 
of those personages, and the way in which they 
followed one another upon the stage. The funda- 
mental principle in all science is that the specific 





precedes the generic. General principles and traths 
are deduced from specific illustrations. In order to 
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know, we learn events first and laws afterward. But 
in our common methods of education we reverse this 
process, stuff our children’s memories with laws that 
they cannot understand, and then expect them to 
proceed to the illustrations and events which from 
those laws have been deduced. We ought to reverse 
the process. We are beginning to put language first 
aud grammar afterward, as the vernacular is always 
taught inthe home. This is the natural method ; so 
we ought to teach, in arithmetic, problems first, rales 
afterward ; in science, experiments first, generali- 
zations afterward; in geography, physical facts 
first, political divisions afterward; in history, 
geography first, history afterward. 

Mr. Oarlyle has stated that universal bistory is, 
at bottom, but the history of great men. ‘They 
certainly make and designate the epoch of national 
life,” says Samuel Smiles. Let us, then, teach our 
children, first, who the great men are, and what great 
things they did, then weave these great events into 
a continuous history, and the story of the lives of 
these great men into the story of the life of human- 
ity. No child can be expected to be interested in, 
because no child can be expected to comprehend, the 
history of the beginnings of the English constitution, 
but any child may be interested in the romantic his- 
tory of Alfred the Great. No child can be expected 
to comprekend feudalism, but any child may read 
with interest the life of William the Conqueror, and 
so learn what feudalism is before he has become 
conscious that he is studying it. The history of the 
Reformation can be nothing but a bewildering maze 
of dates, names, and hard words to a child, but the 
story of Luther, or William of Orange, of Henry the 
Eighth, or Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of 
Scots, may be made as interesting as a story book to 
a boy or girl of moderate intellectual ambition. 
When thus the pupil has become interested in men, 
and then in the deeds they wrought, he will bs ready 
to go on and study the significance of those deeds, 
and their connection with one another, and finally 
the way in which, by means of them, the nation and 
race have made their progress toward a larger and a 
better life. 

These reflections have been suggested to us by re- 
ceiving from Harper & Brothers their new edition of 
the famous “‘ Red Histories.” These are red histo- 
ries no longer. They are printed on thicker paper, 
with a somewhat larger margin, and are handst rely 
bound in dark blue. Our readers may remember 
that Abraham Lincoln declared that this series gave 
him his knowledge of history. If it was not a schol- 
arly knowledge, it was certainly available for very 
useful purposes. The complete series consists of six 
sets, and, with afew omissions, includes most of the 
greatest and most inflaential men and women in pub- 
lic and political careers. We miss the name of Oliver 
Oromwell, though his story is measurably told in the 
story of Oharles the First. We miss, also, William 
of Orange and Napoleon Bonaparte. We should be 
glad to see the series enlarged by the addition of the 
names of some statesmen whose work has been 
wrought since these histories have been written— 
Bismarck, Gladstone, Oavour. Bat, on the whole, it 
may bs safely said that he who reads these histories 
through qill, in the first place, read them with inter- 
est, and, in the second place, get a better conception 
by far of the course of human history than he will 
get from any study of the average historical com- 
oend, with its dry-as-dust dates acd reeord of events. 
Che first series introduces the rea*er to the founders 
of aacient empires—Oyrus, X-rxes, Alexander the 
Great, ete ; the second series to the heroes of Roman 
history—Romulus, Hannibal, Pyrrhus, Julius Cx:ar, 
and Nero; the thir series to the history of early 
British kings and queens, from Alfred the Great to 
Margaret of Anjou ; the fourth to later British kings 
and queens, in which series ought to come, but does 
not, King Henry the Eighth ; the fifth series to vari- 
ous queen atd heroines; the sixth and last to the 
rulers of later time ; the last two series being largely 
French history. 

We suppose it is hopeless even to agitate the sub- 
stitution of an intelligent study of biography in our 
schools for the unintelligent memorizing of what is 
miscalled history ; but wo trust it is not entirely 
hopeless to urge parents to provide their children 
with good biographies, reading them with their chil- 
dren in the winter evenings, and bringing them in 
such communication with the dry.as-dust historical 
studies which are being endured at school that the 
pupils will learn something of ‘history in the home, 
notwithstanding they are studying history in the 
school-room. 
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SEND HIM 10 JAIL. 


Anthony Geis, a respectable-appearing man, was before 
Justice Scully at the Desplaines Street policecourt. ‘* Your 
honor,” said Geis, ‘I am a fair mechanic, and have been 
in this city several weeks unable to find work. My money 
is gone, and I can find nothing todo. I have been willing 
to work, but no one whom I found would givemesny. I 
cannot beg, and (here the tears came to his eyes), Judge, I 
won’t steal. For God’s sake send me somewhere, any- 
where, where I will be out of the cold. I can’t sleep at the 
stations, and I don’t want to.” 

**Well, my good man,’ said the Justice, ‘I can only 
send you to the bridewell, and in order to do so you must 
be charged with disorderly condu*t.”” 

‘IT suppose, your Honor, it is disorderly conduct to be as 
poor as I am.” 

‘‘ That is not what I mean,’ said Justice Scully; J only 
want to be fair and jast with you.’’ 

“ Just and fair; that’s it, your Honor. This world is 
given to jastice and fairness. When I ask for work they 
tell me that they have none. If I ask for bread I am called 
atramp. I am glad there is some one here who wants to 
be fair and just.” 
| “Well,” said the Jastice, I will place a fine of $30 
against you, which will give you two months in the House 
of Correction, where at least you will be warm and have 
enough to eat.” 

‘God bless you, Judge!’ was Geis’s response, and he 
was taken back downstairs.—[Exchange. 


HAT is a rare case, undoubtedly. But it ought 

to be impossible. The time will come when it 

will be thought amazirg that a Ohristian State 
should ever have existed that provided self-support- 
ing labor for a thief aad refused to provide it for an 
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character; where it is, there is life; where it 
is not, there is faintness, bopelessness, aud despond- 
ency ;” and he quotes the proverb, ‘‘ The strong man 
and the waterfall channel their‘own path.” Energy 
is another way of epelling pluck. 

Success is something done. It is won, therefore, 
by doing something. Neither dawdlers nor dreamers 
achieve success. It is easy to build air castles, but 
they are comfortless abodes in cold weather. There 
are persons who have wonderful vigor until the time 
of action cones; then, like Bob Acres’s courage, 
it cozes out at theirfioger-ends. To hear them talk 
you would imagine they were full of force, but they 
never set it to work. Their mouth is a safety-valve, 
and it is setto so low a head of steam that they 
never have any steam left to drive the machinery of 
life. It is not enough to ba the architect of one’s 
own fortunes ; one must also be the bricklayer and 
hod-carrier, and put the fortune up layer by layer 
with painstaking and patience. 

Neither do the dawdlers win success. Opportu- 


they will lay hold of it or not. We live in an age of 
steam and electricity ; to live in such an age one 
must work like steam aud think like lightning. There 
sre some very good men who lie in hed in the morning 
thinking about getting up so long that they do not get 
to work until their more energetic and prosperous 
neighbors have half their chores done. Life in America 
starts with the promptness and runs with the celerity 
of arailroad train. Itis necessary to get tothe station 





honest man. Poverty js not a crime. Inability to 
earn a living is not acrime. No wonder that, under a 
system which treats them as crimes, crime iscreases. 
The Ohicago ‘ Inter-Ocean” reports the following } 
figures from a recent paper by Warden McOlaughry, 
of the Joliet Penitentiary of Illinois : 

“The statement that crime has enormously increased 
within thirty years will startle many thougutful persons. 
Mr. McClaughry makes the statement that, following the 
reports and statistics carefully collated, there are nearly or 
quite 500 000 criminals in the United States, and that only 
ten per crnt. of these are undergoing confinement. The 
same authority announces that of this 500,000 more than 
one-third, or 167 000, are under twenty years of age; that 
more than 250000 are under twenty-one; and that more 
than 883.300 are under twenty-two years of age.” 

Three things society ought to do at once to pre- 
vent thexe figures from growing worse: (1) Provide 
for the industrial education of all young men, and 
perhaps all young women. Warden M:OClaughry 
would have it assume control of all young persons 
under fourteen years of age who have no guardian- 
ship worthy of the name. (2) Provide unattractive 
and low-priced labor for men and women who can 
get no employment otherwise; unattractive ard 
low-priced, that the State may not compete with 
private industries. No man should be compelled to 
ask commitment to jail for food and shelter. 
(3) Work should be compulsory in all county jails 
as well as in all State prisons, that the jail may not 
be made a haven for idle vagabondage, as it now 
often is. 


HOMELY TALKS ON HOMELY TOPICS. 
I.—LUCK OR PLUCK—WHICH ? 


O doubt there is an element of luck in life. 

The world calls it luck, religious people call 
it Providence ; call it what you will, it exists. But 
luck without pluck is of no use to any one, while 
pluck without luck has won many a great victory. 
The tide which taken at its flow leads on to fortune 
is useless if one has no muscle with which to handle 
the oars. Opportunity is no opportunity except for 
him who knows how to seizeit. Lord Erskine had a 
grand chance when he was called on unexpectedly 
to plead the cause of a client as junior barrister 
before the full bench, but his chance would have 
been of no use to him if he had not possessed the 
courage to take advantage of it. David had the op- 
portunity of his lifetime when he came to camp and 
found the whole army quaking for fear at the chal- 
lenges of the giant; but if a brave heart had not 
beat within his bosom and he had not by long 
practice acquired rare skill with the sling, the oppor- 
tunity would have been naught and David unknown. 
Men are like horses; some can be driven only by 
whip and spur, others have the whip and spur within 
them and travel on the impulse of their own mettle. 
On the neck of the young man, says an Eastern 
proverb which Emerson quotes, ‘‘ sparkles no gem 
80 gracious as enterprise.” Enterprise is one way 
of spelling pluck. ‘‘ Energy of will,” ssys Smiles, 





on time. Some very good folk always get there just 

in tim» to see the train moving off. Anu ancient par- 

able illustrates the fate that overtakes one who is 
both dreamer and dawdler. A young man in his 
slumber beheld an entrancing vision and white-robed 
angel of light who beckoned him to follow her. He 
waited, simply delighting himself in the beauty of 
the apparition. It grew more and more indistinct ; 
just as it was fading from his vision he sprang to his 
feet and cried out, “‘Who art thou?” ‘ Opportu- 
nity,” came back to him as with the voice of an echo 
from the now unseen angel ; ‘‘ opportunity—once neg- 
lected never toreturn.” Pluck neglects no opportu- 
nity. It knocks at every closed door and enters every 
Open one. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


WO very successful entertainments in Music Hall 
by the ‘* Longwood Minstrels” have considerably 
alded a most worthy charity. Years ago an enterprise 
was started, [think by Madam Baldwin, which took 
waifs and made for them a home till they should be 
seven years of age. The necessity for their care after 
leaving the institution was the seed-thought of the Boys’ 
Home in Dedham. To help this some forty gentlemen 
organized themselves into a minstrel club, taking the 
name of Longwood, the town in which they reside, and 
give yearly concerts in the city, which are popular and 
remunerating. The aggregate of proceeds at the two 
concerts this season was $2 300, which is remarkable 
as coming from amateurs. For several years it has 
been the tustom of Mr. George Henry Quincy, a warm 
friend of the Home, at the close of the season to invite 
the Longwoods to meet some gentlemen at a supper at 
Parker’s, This year a pleasant feature of the occasion 
was the ralsing of money by subscriptions to swell the 
sum in the treasury to $5,000 as a permanent fund, the 
interest only to be used. At this supper nothing 
stronger than coffee was drank, upon which the flow of 
soul and wit glided along in delightful strains of con- 
versation and song. It is pleasant to note thata New 
York gentleman has caught sight of the Minstrels and 
this work, expressing his appreciation of the charity 
by sending a check to the treasury. Is not the 
success of the ‘‘ Minstrels” a seed-thought for other 
communinties ? I this way may not charity and muele, 
entertainments and benevolence, meet together ? 








Massachusetts Tariff Reform League, of which the 
Hon. Henry L Plerce is President, has opened headquar- 
ters on State Street, the effort being to unite the friends 
of tariff reform for effective action. In a circular just 
issued the League affirms that “‘ evidence of a genuine 
public awakening to the need of relief from the bur- 
dens of the present tariff system is accumulating day by 
day. Our speakers are not merely sent out, they are 
summoned, Our educational literature does not have 
to be thrust into reluctant hands, it is sought for with 
much eagerness. There is good promise of the forms- 
tion of numerous local clubs, and everywhere more in- 
terest in this movement than has been displayed 
befere.” 








“self-originating force, is the soul of every great 


The owner of a large farm in Southern Dakota, who 


nity escapes them while they are thinking whether 
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his been a reader of The Christian Union since its initial 
number under Mr. Beecher, is in Boston and bas de- 
scribed to me in the most vivid colors the blinding and 
overpowering effect of blizzards. He explained how 
the woman who started to go from the barn to the 
house, only several rods apart, got lost and wandered 
two miles away, there to perish. The driving force of 
the fine ice strikes violently into the face, and the 
woman, unable to bear the force of the particles, which 
cause sharp pain, covers her face, starts toward the 
heuse, but she is bewildered, turns from the straight 
course, does not know where she is, and wanders till, 
benumbed and exhausted, she sinks into the snow and 
expires. He described the prudence of mail carriers 
when surprised by the storm; they find, if possible, some 
skeltering knoll, unharness the horses and turn them 
loose ; they scoop out for themselves a hut in the snow, 
and remain in safety and without much suffering till 
the storm is past, the horses moving round meanwhile, 
instinctively keepirg near their masters, 





A bit of information concerning the proposal of 
Miss Willard for the women to purchase Whi tier’s old 
home to be held as a public place {s found in this 
letter of the poet to Mr. William J. Bok, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: 


‘The old Haverhill place is now in the bands of a moat 
worthy map, who bas added to it nearly one hundred acres, 
enlarged the barn, and repaired the house (without, how- 
ever, changing anything). I think he would not care to sell 
it. He hasa wish to keep it carefully, and some pride 
about its ownership. Captain E B Ayer, who lives nearest 
to the place, could give any needed information concerning 
it. When the homestead was in the hands of the tenant 
Miss Willard speaks of in her letter, I tried to get it out 
of his possession, as it was shamefally neglected. I need 
not assure thee that the kind proposal of dear Miss Willard 
touches me deeply. It is noble, it is so like herself ; but I 
fear that itis impracticable at present. None the less do I 
thank the noblest woman of her age for her generous 
thought.” 





The Republicans in the Legislature have taken hold 
of constitutional prohibition, carrying it through the 
Senate by a strong vote, In the House ft will require 
a two-thirds vote to carry, and there is possibility tnat 
the measure may pull through. I think it is a foregone 
conclusion among leading Rspublicans, Governor Amcs 
among them, that Mr. Blaine will be the next Repubil- 
can nominee for the Presidency. 





A woman who attended the recent meeting of the 


| Woman’s Board of Missions ia Mount Vernon Church 


called atthe Congregational Bookstore and ordered all 
of Paillips Brocks’s works—very particular to have ali 
of them, This is a straw that points the way sentiment 
runs in orthodox circles ; people read the newer, fresher, 
broader literature and like it; and while the lawyers 
puzzle over the Andover case, the stream of liberal cult- 
ure is bearing the public aiong beyond the Andover 
case and beyond the American Board controversy. 





An informal farewell meeting of missionaries who 
wi'l soon return to their fields of labor was held at the 
Congregational House last Monday, there being present 
the Rev, and Mrs, F. W. Bates and Miss Nancy Jones, 
of East Central Africa, the Rev. W. A. Farnsworth, 
D.D., and Miss Sarah Closson, of Western Turkey. 
Friends of the missionaries and of the American Board 
were present, and participated in the interesting exer- 
olses. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, ] 


NE of the newest and most needed organizations 

for Christian work, of which Chicago has not a 

few, is that of ‘‘ The Protective Agency for Women and 
Children.” It originated a little more than a year ago 
in the Wonan’s Club, to which, with the ald of various 
other benevol« nt societies, {ts success is due. Its aim 
{a to efford moral and legal support to women and chil- 
dren who are helpless or being trespassed upon, either 
because they are ignorant of their rights or because 
they are poor and alone, and who, without encourage- 
ment, would never seek for whatever protection {s 
afforded by the laws. When a crime {s heard of against 
any one of this class, an agent is sent to learn the cir- 
cumstances and inquire into the means and deserts of 
the victim. For the worthy and needy, the agency 
seeks to act the part of a sister. Daring its first year 
it received and investigated 136 complaints. In small 
claims only a letter, showing that the one to whom 
money is due has friends, {a frequently all that is 
needed to bring about a satisfactory settlement. But 
when it is necessary, the agency does not hesitate to 
appeal to the courts, and so far it has not lost a case 
{nvolving money. Much of its work consists in the col- 
lection of small debts to workingwomen, ranging in 
amount from fifty cents to $50. Many cases are in 
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defense of the victims of designing evil-doers, by giving 
them the requisite courage and knowledge, and furnish- 
ing them, if necessary, with trustworthy legal counsel. 

Very little Christian work —— more self-denial 
than for a delegation of respectable ladies, of acknowl 
edged social position, to attend a trial in a police court, 
and submit to all the delays and annoyances which the 
defender of some undoubted villain may subj:ct them 
to, for the sake of befriending by their presence those 
who have no friends, Very few deeds could give such 
moral support toa girl, when the lawyer on the oppo- 
site side seeks to exculpate his client by blackening her 
character, and her innocence may be turned into a sign 
of her guilt. Most of the justices and judges encourage 
the ladies, and have not seldom sent for them when 
some woman needed a friend. The ladies themselves 
in turn represent an influence for which even an unjust 
judge has a wholesome respect. 

Not the least of the work of the agency has been the 
protection of the virtve of women, and bringing its 
destroyers to justice. Last year it had twelve cases of 
criminal assault and six cases of ab?uction. To Sts 
energy is largely due the indictment and prospective 
punishment of a woman who, on the pretext of fur- 
nishing employment, has been taking girls up into the 
lumber woods of Wisconsin, where a guard of ferocious 
dogs, surrcunding the house in which they were kept, 
made escape weil-nigh impossible. The President says. 
‘No one unfamiliar with the work would believe that 
there are so many women in this city, often mere 
children fizhting a Lrave fight to gain an honest living. 
Snares and pitfalls are all ab-ut, most cunningly devised 
to entrap them.” To thoge who think that modest women 
should not undertake such work, she pertinently says 
that ‘‘the virtue of poor women is as well worthy the 
protection of the law as the purse of the rich man,” 
and that “the shame and scandal of these crimes lies 
in the faci, not in the telling of it.” 





A noteworthy event in these days of short pastorater 
is the recent sermon of Dr. Goodwin’s on the twentieth 
anniversary of his becoming pastor of the Firat Cow- 
gregational Church. Only two pastors in this city 
were in their present positions when he came—Bishop 
Cheney, of the Reformed Eniecops) Church, and the 
Rav. Dr Locke, rector of Grace Episcopal Church. 
Most of the other prominent churches have had from 
three to five p:stors. During this neriod Dr. Goodwir 
has attended 675 funerals, married 745 couples, attended 
nearly 800 councils, received 2095 members into the 
church, 926 of them on profession of their faith, and 
baptized 888 children. Vividly he recalled the time of 
the fire, when the City Council met in thechurch, when 
telegrams from all parts of the world offering ald were 
read, when to avert threatened outlawry the memberr 
of the church became plicsmen, when seats were 
removed to give shelter to the homeless, and when the 
kitchen was taxed to the utmost to furnith the hunery 
with food. During these years the memberrhip of the 
home church has increared from 542 to 1 212, besider 
which it has now three branch churches, with a mem- 
bership altogether of 563. and over 1,100 in the Sunday- 
schools, and five miesfon schools. The benevolent 
offerings of the church have amounted to fully $806 (00 
and the expenses of the society to nearly half a million 
He closed with pointing to the work of the church, ar 
showing the power of its working theology, and by 
urging it not to move further west, as many other 
churches in the nefighh-rhond had done, 





Another benevolent enterprise which is attracting 
much attention is the ‘‘ Youth’s Training and Employ- 
ment Association,” in the interests of which union meet- 
ings are being held in different churches. A Jaw wae 
passed by the last L -gislature by which any boy without 
employment or home, or who wouid not or could not 
take care of himself, or who consorted with criminals 
or other vicious persons, might be arrested. If, after a 
trial, he was found to be dependent, the Court might 
appoint the manager of the Youth’s Training and Em. 
ployment Association his guardian, and send him to its 
sehool until a good home could be found for him. 
Such a school has been in progress, in very limitea 
quarters, for the better part of a year, with most encour- 
aging results. Mr. Milton George, of this city, has now 
offered a valuable farm of three hundred acres, within 
twenty miles of Chicago, for a larger school, prov'ded the 
people of Illinois will furnish the necessary $350 000 
tor buildings, etc. Mr. C H. Holmes, whose mission 
school of over three thousand children is widely known, 
is at the head of the movement, and he is cordially sup 
ported by all the judges as well as clergymen of the 
clty. Any one who saw Unitarien and Presbyterian 
and Episcopsl and Independent ministers and a Jewish 
rabbi standing togetherata union meeting on the 8h 
instant at the First Presbyterian Church might have 
wondered if all denominational differences would not 
sink out of sight provided men were steadily busy at 
Christ's work of seeking and saving the lost. 





THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
‘AMERICAN BOARD. 


By THe Rev. Joun Bascom, D.D., LU D. 


HE American Board has performed the great work 

“now for so long committed to it so faithfully, so 
wisely, and so comprehensively that one does not find 
his confidence in it materially abated even though he 
may warmly dissent from its recent action. - That 
action has arisen in connection with the unfortunate 
construction of the Board as a close corporation. The 
entire}want of any formal representation of the Congrega- 
tional churches in the Board was not much felt as long 
as there were unanimity in its counsels and entire con- 
cord with the religious sentiments of the body for 
whom it acts. Now, however, that a division of opin- 
fon has arisen, the evil incident to its organic form 
comes at once to the foreground and demands aremedy. 
It is unfortunate, certainly, to seek a remedy when the 
occasion for it arises In connection with a controversy 
whose solution has not been accepted by all supporters 
of the Board as either just or final. Yet it {s usually 
an erent of this character that calls attention to a mie- 
chief of organization, and creates sufficient interest in 
{t to secure its correction. 

The misfortune of the present attitude of the Board 
will be seen if we look at the peculiar structure of Con- 
gregational churches, and the religious duty which falls 
to them in connection with it. The organ{zation of these 
churches is an exceedingly loose one, and one which 
gives the utmost liberty to religious thought. The 
bond which binds them together must necessarily be 
spiritual, as there is between them but the weakest 
organic ligatures. The relation isone of counsel and 
fellowship rather than of authority. This structure 
gives opportunity for great freedom and variety in 
helief, and brings these churches the very noble work 
of quietly reconciling religious faith with the new truth 
that comes to us from science, historical criticism, and 
a better knowledge of the constitution of man and of 
society. The time has passed In which men well 
versed in human thought do not see that these new con- 
ditions of knowledge must act powerfully on theology. 
The Onrngregational churches are particularly well 
fitted to bear an excellent part in a wide and in a wise 
harmonizing of religious dogma with the new data 
which are pressing upon our attention. No service is 
more urgent or of more honorable import than this 
service. It involves risks and errors, but neither so 
great risks nor so profound errors as does the s{!mple 
refusal to receive the light that is falling on our path- 
way. We must recognize the breadth of the divive 
revelation and its constancy, and we canvot r ject cur- 
rent truth—the word God is now speaking—simply ip 
defense of past convictions and earller revelations. 

One msy take but very little interest in the precise 
dectrine which has given occasion to this diecussion, and 
yet see clearly that it has arisen from a very needful 
and just effort to bring the dogmas of our faith into 
more complete harmony with our ethical convictlons— 
those laws of social construction wh'ch sre gaining, 
and must gain, increasing clearness with every year 
The ethical and the religious sense are to be brought 
{ato harmony by mutual correction and expansion. 

The American Board, by means of its organization, 
ſs cutting itself off from this and any kindred move- 
ment in the Congregational churches, and ts coming to 
stand simply for the coneervative, resistful element in 
them. It is thus losing its nominal representative power 
because it is without any actual formal dependence in 
{ts membership on the action of the churches. A con. 
servative mej rity, large end strong in iteelf, is perpet- 
uating itself in power because the choice of all members 
of the Board rests with it. Those who dissent are 
doubtless a minority, and perhsps a small minority, but 
they might be a strong minority, or sven pass into a 
maj rity, without finding their way into the Board under 
its present organ'zation. 

The Board is separating itself from the devesopment 
which is taking place im the churches, and this develop. 
ment, if any phase of it is to enter the Board. must force 
{ts admission as a revolution. It cannot steal inslowly, 
without observation, as it flods its way into the churches 
themselves. This is wrong. This attitude turns the 
Board aside from its true function, and makes it inev- 
‘tably a party to theological controversy. It will be 
said, of course, that this participation in doctrinal die- 
sussion is not desired by it, but is forced upon it by 
those who dissent from its policy. The more profound 
and just statement is, that the Board must necessarily be 
involved in every important religious discussion so long 
as it isa powerful organ'zation within the Congregational! 
churches, and is able by its very construction to accept 
and rej2ct independently religiousdogma. Ifthe Board 
were simply and exclusively a means—a method—in 
which -the churches were acting, then it might readily 
be left to the peaceful discharge of its own work, while 
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ing their labor, as best they might, of a progressive, 
liberal faith. 

To this result two things are necessary. The mem- 
vers of the Board should stan’, by direct choice, for 
the churches they represent. Congregationalism cannot 
afford in so important a particular to fail to arp'y in its 
simple and most decisive form the representative idea. 
In the seBond place, the action of a Congregatioral 
council should, in reference to the one item which it 
coverr—sufficiency of falth—he binding on the Board. 
Only thus can the faith of the churches, in ali ite minor 
phases and progressive movements, find quiet expression 
in the Board, and the two, the churches snd the Board, 
run parallel with esch other in their doctrinal develop. 
ment, It ig a great assumption on the partof the Board 
to say ‘that a certain fraction of the Congregational 
churches shall take no part in missions otherwise than 
by contribution. Quite sufficient safeguards remain with 
the Prudential Committee in its power to decide on the 
spitiiual and pereonal fitness of the candidate; the 
adequacy of his faith should be regarded as already es- 
tablished. 

It is said that the heathen require suthoritative, dog- 
matic instruction, and not free, speculative thought. 
This is doubtless true of them just in the measure of 
their ignorance. 

Ignorance demands dogma, and is alded by it. 
Every wise man understands this sufficiently well. 
But another consideration is overlooked Jn this state- 
ment as ordinarily made. Personal power Js, after all, 
the true power of the missionary, as of every genuine 
worker, and this power is very Jikely to claim freedom 
of thought, and to profoundly profit by it. Some of the 
very best men are Hable to evffer rejection if a cloge 
theological test is applied tothem. If freedom {fs safe 
for Congregational churches, it ought to be a principle 
with them that the same freedom fs safe for all the 
churches which spring up under their nurture. 

It is urged, algo, that the Board, in revising or revers- 
ing the decree of a council, so far as missions are con- 
cerned, {is only doing what any church may do within 
and for itself. This is true, but the statement sesigns 
a wrong position to the Board. Tke Board is not an 
additional church, sharing the liberties and responal- 
bilities of the churches. It is, or ought to be, purely the 
agent of the churches to which it appeals for support. 
The church wins its liberty—which it is very rarely 
wise for it to use, and whoze use is always looking to 
disruption—by betng self-supporting, and by holding 
latent within itself the power of independence. This fs 
not the true attitude of the Board, and we are grieved 
when it takes this attitude. We, as diesentients, are called 
on to support an organization which rules out our free- 
dom of thought and our participation in labor, when 
the church has accepted us in both particulars. This 
action of the Board makes of it a body of men to whose 
conrervative epirit we are called on quietly to submit, 
with no power to enlarge it or liberalize it. We have 
lost our position as Congregationalists, so far as the 
Board is concerned, Limitation and stigma are put 
upon us for which there is no sufficient authority, If 
we look for authority, we are simply brought to a gelf- 
constituted and self perpsetua‘ing Board of our fellow- 
churchmen. A very urpleasaut choice is thus forced 
upon us, between unreasonable concessfon on the hand, 
or a painful withdrawal on the other. While we quietly 
submit to the more personal evil, we must still beseech 
our brethren to remove it. 


RIGHTFUL AND WRONGFUL COMPETI- 
TION. 


By J. B. PeTerson. 


T is an interesting and somewhat important question 
how far and by what means one producer or dealer 
is justified In competing with another in the market. It 
has always been held by economists that competition is 
an essential condition of industrial prosperity, and that 
without it business would stagnate, or else a few great 
producers would monopolize the market. But of late 
years the effects of unrestricted competition have not 
appeared in all cases beneficial to society at large, while 
they have sometimes been ru!nous to innccent Individ- 
uals. It is found that in some cases competition, if 
pushed to an extreme, results in rulning the business of 
the weaker competitors, and thus establisbing that very 
system of monopoly which it had been supposed to 
prevent. Hence a disposition is apparent in later writers 
to doubt the wisdom and the justice of competition in 
some of its forms, and to regard {it as not always bene- 
ficial to society. It may not be amiss, therefore, to in- 
quire briefly in what cases and by what means it is right 
for one person to compete with another, and whether 
there are any modes of competition that are not right. 
Now, we think there can be no doubt that, in general, 
competition is not only right from a moral point of view, 
but highly beneficial to society, by leading to better 








the churches themselves, within themselves, were fulfill- 


methods of production and distribution, and vonse- 
quently toa higher development of industry. More- 
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over, it is inevitable in every state of society except the 
communistic, which {s not only undesfrable for various 
reasons, but also unattainable. But whether it is right 
or beneficial in any given case depends maisly on the 
means employed by the different competitors to advance 
their respective interests. The general principle of 
tight in the matter would seem to be that a man msy 
compete for a share in the world’s business by doing as 
good or a better service than others do, or by doing the 
same service cheaper. If he is content with whatever 
share of business may fall to him, he can usually get It 
by doing the same service on the same terms that others 
* do. Butif he wishes to gain a larger share, he cannot 
do it justly except by doing better service than others 
do, or by doing the same service cheaper ; and by so 
doing he confers a real benefit upon society. For 
instance, if a man devises some improvement in pro- 
duction or distribution, he gains an advantage over his 
competitors, unleas they adopt a almilar improvement ; 
while at the same time he eonfers a lasting berefit upon 
the world. So, also, if he improves his methods of bust- 
ness, or is more energetic than others are, so as to turn 
over his capital faster than they do, he can undersell his 
competitors and alill meke as large or larger profits than 
they do. It is obvious, too, that if he produces better 
goods than others do at the same price, or if he is more 
honest and trustworthy than they are, he will advance 
his own interest by the legitimate process of benefiting 
his fellow-men. 

But there are other modes of competition, quite com- 
mon in these days, which cannot be justified, since they 
are alike upjastin their nature and injurious to aocloty. 
One of these consists in representing your own goods as 
better than they really are, and especially in selling in- 
ferlor or ungenuine goods for those of standard quality; 
as when oleomargarine {s sold for butter, or shoddy cloth 
for the genuine product of the loom. Such goods can, 
of course, be sold much cheaper than those that are 
genuine ; and the producers of them may gain a large 
trade, and even accumulate a fortune, before their meth- 
ods are detected. But the dishonesty of such transac- 
tions is apparent. 

There are other forms of competition frequently prac 
ticed which can hardly be called genutne, since their 
object ia to kill out the weaker compet'tors, and establish 
a complete or partial monopoly. This otj2ct is some. 
times sought by means analogous to the boycott em- 
ployed by the labor unions, and sometimes by subj-ct- 
ing the weaker competitors to some disadvantage which 
has a tendency to ruin their business. For instance, a 
certain combination of manufacturers wanted to get rid 
of some rivals not belonging to the combination, and to 
this end sought to prevent the latter from getting any 
material. The members of the combination went to 
those who prepared the material, and told them that 
if they continued to sell to the obnoxious manufact- 
urers the members of the combination would set up 
works to prepare the material for thems‘ives. As 
the producers of the material could not afford to lose 
thelr own business, they yielded to the demand, and 





thus several small manufacturers were driven out 


of business. Another cate in point is that of the 
Standard Oll Company. That great corporation was 
able for many years to get its ofl carried by the 
railroads cheaper than other ofl producers could, by 
simply refusing its custom to every road that would not 
grant it differential rates. The raflroads, competing 
with each other for the Standard’s freight, consented to 
grant the lower rates demanded, thus giving that com. 
pany a great advantage over its competitors, until the 
Inter-State Commerce Act put anu end to the up just prac- 
tice, These examples are sufficient to show what meth. 
ods of competition we here refer to, and which are 
almost universally admitted, except by those who prac 
tice them, to be unjust. 

But there is also another method which many persons 
seem to think unobjectionable, but which we think i: 
would be hard to justify by any recogn{z2d moral 
principle. We refer to the case where a large producer 
or a comblaation of producers put their prices far 
below what they are willing to take permanently, merely 
for the sake of crushing out weaker competitors ; and, 
when they have accomplished this result, raise their 
prices again to the former or a higher level. This 
practice seems to be growing with the growth of large 
firms and combinations; but though it has the form of 
genuine competition, it results, when successful, in some. 
thing like monopoly. For instance, supp3se that in a 
certain town there are one large grocery and two or three 
smaller ones. The proprietor of the large one, having 
abundant capital, puts the price of goods so low that 
his weaker competitors are ruined in attempting to sell 
at the same rates, and are driven out of business, Then, 
having got rid of his rivals, the large dealer raises his 
prices as high as before and perh1ps even higher, and 
has all the trade of the place to himself. Ina this case it 
is clear that he has benefited himself by ruining others, 
and has done no real good to the community. It may 
be sald, indeed, that the community got its groceries 
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for a time at a very low rate, and that this was so far a 


bencfit But then the successful competitor, having 
no longer a rival, will be likely to recoup himself for 
what he has lost by selling at higher rates than before’; 
and in any case the community has suffered by the loss 
of competition. 

The rule in such cases would seem to be that a man 
has no right to offar his goods at a lower rate than he 
is prepared to accept as a permanent price. If one of 
the competitors does this, the others may be justified in 
meeting him, though it may not always be best for 
them to do so ; but ths man who takes the lead in doing 
so merely for the sake of driving a weaker rival out of 
business would not find it easy to justify the act. Aud 
so we return to the opinion above expressed, that the 
only justifiable mode of competition is by striving to 
render a better or a cheaper service to society. 


SUPPLICATION. 


By Isapors G. JEFFERY. 


OF 1 give me glimpses of the land that is abiding, 
Dear Lord—thy land unseen, that seems so far away, 

Where love is always love, meeting no chill or chiding, 
No shadows,’ crucifixions, loss, through all its day. 


Thou who canst build thy shrine within a human spirit, 
Thou who canst make thy dwelling-place in earth’s small 
tent, 
Thou hast inspired our human cry—oh, hear it! hear it! 
Lord thou of soul or shrine, great law or least event. 


Thou who in giving life doth so enrich, endear it, 
That immortality cannot exhaust its store, : 

Lord of the human heart, thy nature we iuherit ; 
The ‘* power of an endless life” grows evermore. 


UNIVERSITY LECTURES 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 
IV.—WHAT I8 THE USE OF PRAYER? 


HE fourth lecture in the series delivered before the 

students of the Ohio State University by the Rav. 

Dr. Gladden was given on Sunday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 8. 

Taking asa text Job xxl., 15, ‘‘ What is the Almighty 
that we should serve him, and what profit should we 
have if we pray unto him ?’’ the lecturer said, in sub- 
stance : 

This question is the voice of the unbelief of a very 
old time ; long ago there were men who had no faith 
in prayer; the superstitious ages were full of skeptt- 
clem. 

The two questions of Job’s skeptics go logically to- 
gether ; the doubt of the efficacy of prayer springs from 
doubt of the existence of an intelligent Creator. But 
doubt is not always born of depravity. There are 
mental difficulties in the case ; and we may be sure God 
is patient with those who feel them. 

One of the chief difficulties of prayer is its relation to 
the uniformities of natural law. How can anything 
come to us in answer to prayer which would not come 
to us in the order of nature,? D es not science show 
us an unbroken continuity of natural phenomena? 
Does not the doctrine of the conservation of energy ex- 
plain every change in the world about us ? 

In endeavoring to answer these questions, we as- 
gume the existence of an intelligent, contclous, per- 
sonal God. We belleve thet man is not a machine. 
Starting from these propositions, we expect to find that 
the more serlous difficulties concerning prayer have 
already been met and overcome. 

On the basis of a materialistic athelum there is of 
eourse no room for prayer. But if man’s choices do 
affect his destiny, and if there be above him a Being 
who loves him, then prayer is not absurd, but sub- 
limely rational. 

In prayer, a3 adoration, evan the Agnostios may 
and do engage. But their trouble arises when suppll- 
cation and intercession are required. Yet only in this 
sense is prayer supposed to have any direct efficiency 
The theory of prayer—that it sets in motion something 
which was not before in motion—seems to them to con- 
filct with the sclentific doctrine of the uniformity of 
law. 

Let us here examine the nature of prayer. It is 
request, not coercion. It is addressed by a free will 
toa free will. True prayer has no accent of dicta- 
tion {n it, nor any trace of mere teasing peraist- 
ence, nor does it think to overcome the unwillingness 
of the Giver by mere stubbornness or iteration. Many 
of the superstitions about prayer rest on this notion, 
that the Maj:sty of Heaven can be coerced; that a 
sort of mandamus is put into the hands of men by which 
they can set the Omnipotent in motion. Many persons 
suppose the prayer of faith to be an act of supreme self- 
will, quite losing sight of the fact that any supplication 
or intercession involving the element of willfulness fs 
not prayer at all. There is no true prayer which is not 
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summed upin these petitions: ‘Thy kingdom come ; 
thy will be done.” 

Hance all genuine prayer exalts spiritual and general 
interests above temporal and individual interests. 
Whether I pray for myself, or my child, or my friend, 
or my native land, the deep:st and strongest wish must 
slways be, not for material gains or pleasures, but for 
the enduring riches of righteousness. 

In the next vlace, the recognition of natural laws is 
involved in all our praying. Even if answers to prayers 
were of the nature of miracles, our prayers would atill 
assume the existence of natural law. All intelligent 
theists believe, and always have believed, that God gov. 
erns tha universe by law. The expectation of miracles 
in the ordinary sense of that word, cannot, therefore, 
be entertained in these days. We know that uniformity 
in nature is wiser and more beneficent than irregu- 
larity ; our strongest reason for believing in God {s, not 
the interruption of the natural erder, but the natural 
erder itself. There may be divine interpositions in the 
natural order; but these are euper-natural, not anis- 
natural, But to any one who balieves that bebind all 
the forces of nature there is an intelligent and free Will, 
and that what we call the laws of nature are simply his 
ways of acting, itis of course absurd to say that natural 
law cannot be modified. The proposition that a free, 
omnipotent Will can act in no other way than the 
way in which it does act {s self-contradictory. If the 
Author of the universe is a free spirit, he is not im- 
prisoned in the uniformities of natural law. 

The difficulty which the theist sometimes finds, then, 
is not with respect to the possibility, but rather with 
respect to the probability, of such interference. He 
sometimes doubts, not that God can modify his way of - 
working, but whether he does or will. Two or three 
considerations may help to resolve these doubts. 

1, The uniformities of natural law do not completely 
express the power of an infinite Spirit. God is in 
nature, and he is also above it. Nature is finite, God 
{is infinite. Beyond all manifestations of his power 
there are infinite energies ; and what he may be able to 
do through these, who can tell ? 

2. Without varying the uniformities of natural law 
he may so combine natural laws that they shall produce 
results that would not otherwise come to pass, We 
ourselves can do this; and, by modifying the operation 
of natural laws, can bring about results that in the 
order of nature would not have come to pass. My 
child complains of a sore throat. I examine it, and 
discover the fateful patches which announce diphtheria. 
By knowing and promptly applying the ,proper reme- 
dies, I succeed in arresting the disease. It was not the 
order of nature that the child should live. Natural 
forces, working unmodified, would have destroyed his 
life. What saved his life was the introduction of a new 
combination of natural forces: the bringing of the 
remedy, which was one natural force, into contact and 
combination with the organs and the tissues of the 
child’s body, which were other natural forces, thus 
restoring their normal action. This combination of 
natural forces did not originate in the natural forces 
themselves, but in my thought. My mind set my hand 
in motion, prepared the proper remedies, and admin- 
istered them. 

This is no singular phenomenon, The whole frame- 
work of civilization, on its natural side, is simply the 
product of this energy. 

Now, ifa man can do this because he {s a free intelli- 
gence, then it must be possible for God, who is a free 
Intelligence, to do as much as this. Aad in such oper- 
ations, whether of man or of God, there is nothing 
miraculous. 

The fundamental reason for all our praying is our un- 
alterable and ablding conviction that the Power behind 
all nature is a beneficent Power ; that his name is Love. 
Law is mighty, but Love is inflaite. Love is supreme 
in the universe, and must be supreme in {ts cause. To 
this Love we make an appeal when law cannot help us. 
In some way, we know, this Love will find a way to 
help us, not by destroying, but by fulfilling, the law. 

4 But we find certain natural limitations which we 
do not expect to see Love overpass. For some things 
we do not pray. A devout soldier who lost a leg on 
Lookout Mountsin prays for many things, but never 
foranewleg. Whynot? A circle of believing souls 
beseech God to spare the life of a sick friend ; but 
when he dies they cease to pray. Why? Is anything 
too hard for infinite Power ? Is it evidence of faithful- 
ness not to ask for this? Idonotthinkso, They rec- 
ognize that there are practical limitations to the actions 
of the Divine Will upon natural laws; that there are 
certain things which, for wise reasons, he does not do, 
and which intelligent bellevers never ask him to do. 
When the case is foreclosed under natural law, we do not 
ask God to open it, Butthere are many cases not fore- 
closed, in which we may invoke the divine interposition. 

I find genuine faith and sound philosophy in the 
reply of David to his servants: ‘‘ While the child was 
yet alive I fasted and wept, for I said, ‘ Who knoweth 
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whether the Lord will not be gracious to me, that the 
child may live ? But now he is dead, wherefore should 
I fast? I shall go to him, but he shall not return to 
me.” 

* Bat those,” says Professor Fisher, “who do not 
invoxe miracles s'il flad reasons enough for prayer. 
We find certain fixed arrengements in the constitution 
of man and of the world ; and we meet, in the course of 
events, with certain plain and decisive indications of 
what the will of God is for the future. No reverent or 
reasonable man would pray that the sun might rise at 
midnight ; that an spple tree might bear fruit out of 
doors in midw nter; that a ycung child might bave at 
once the mental power and knowledge of a man Taere 
is virtually a declared purpose of God to the contrary, 
as evident as if it were expressed in words, upon the 
matter of these pstitions. They manifestly call for ruch 
a revolution in God’s mode of governing the world as 
we have no right to look for under the ordinary circum- 
stances of human life.” 

But an objection to prayer is sometimes founded 
upon the divine omniscience and the divine benevo- 
lence. “If God knows my wants and is willing ‘o 
surply them, what is the need of my asking?’ To 
this the answer is that the posture of mind and heart 
involved in true prayer may be the condition of your 
receiving the good thing you ask for. If ycu pray for 
the forgiveness of sin, will you eay that if God knows 
that you need forgiveness and {is willing to grant ft, he 
can jist as well give it whetber you ask for it or not? 
Your asking does not change God's feelings or pur 
poses; but it puts you in a position in which his grace 
can come to you. 

If God is wise and jist and good, he will give 
praying men very different gifts from those which he 
bestows on those who do not pray, because they are 
fitted to receive different gifts. The habit and the 
spirit of prayer make a man receptive of spiritual 
{vfiuence, and prepare him to partake of the gifts which 
- Grd ie pleased to bestow. 

Lt us bring this diecussion to a practical conclusion 
by asking a few plein questions respecting the uses of 
prayer ‘‘ What shall I pray for ?” is a query that men 
sometimes propose. 

In a general way the Apos'le answers this question 
most wisely and comprehensively : ‘‘Be anxtous for 
nothing, but in everything, with prayer and thanke- 
giving, let your request be made known unto God.” 
Nothing that concerns you {fs so small that you may not 
law it before him and ask his counsel and bis afd. 

1. Shall I pray for health if I am sick? Certainly 
I ought to desire to be whole and sound, and this 
request is one that I may right‘u'ly mske known unto 
Grd. I must not, however, forget that there is some- 
thing more to be destred than health, even when I am 
sick Health is good but patience, fortitude, self-con- 
trol, are better. Perhavs the suffering may be neces- 
sary to teach me the leston of patience. I cannot be 
sure, then that he will give me health when I ask for 
it, but I can be sure that he will give me the grace that 
I need to bear my sickness in such a way that I shal) 
be made better by it. 

2 Shall I pray for the recovery of a sick friend ? 
Ascuredly N>impu'se ie diviner than the leve that 
cli-g'to kindred and friends. Yet even hereI have 
no right to teace orto dictate. How can I be sure tha! 
life in this world is the best boon that Gv1 can give to 
this child of mine, this friend of mine? Bscause T love 
my child, mv friend, I will not set up my will against 
the divine will, His will is always a good will, and his 
will be done 

$ ShallI pray for the ebatementof a pestilence, like 
the yellow fever or the cholara? Yes It is an object 
of desire, and may well bs an obj ct of prayer Doubdt- 
less, pestflences Iike these are due to violations of the 
laws of life and are not likely to be abated so long ar 
these laws continue to be violated. Butit ts certainly 
wise to pray that those wh» are stutying these plagues 
should be divinely alded in discovering their causes and 
the means of preventing as well as arresting them 

4 Shall I pray for rain? Cortainly, if Tam quite 
gure that I want {tto rala. But it may be well to r fl-ct 
that the Creator knows when the world needs rain 
be'ter than I do, and it is much better to leave ft all to 
him 

5 Shall I pray for specific direction In worldly 
affsirs? Yes Ifany man lack wisdom, let him ask of 

Gd. I have no more doubt that God often aide us ip 
the settlement of perp'ertag questions then I have that 
you s>metimss help your chi!dren to get their lessons. 
Oa the other hand, T am sure that he sometimes lets us 
work out these problems of life by the ute of our own 
faculties, just as you sometimes decliive to help your 
children because you wani them to exercise their own 
jadgment and their own patience. 

6 Shall I pray for prosperity ? Oertainly, if I will 
al ways remember that a man’s life consisteth not in the 

abundance of the things that he possesseth Prosperity 


it, but, as I ove my own soul, I dare not demand it. 

Every such petition must end with “ Thy will be done ” 

7. Bhall I pray in war time for victory over the ene- 
mies of my country? Yes, if I am confident that my 
country stands for righteousness and justice. Yet the 
prayer which includes all others is, ‘‘ Thy kingd«m 
come.” The people that pray at bome, on both sides, 

while the armies are fighting in tbe field, have no right 

to: ffer any prayer but this: ‘‘ Lord, if it please thee, 

give our armies victory ; nevertheless, not our will, but 
thine, be done” And if this is their prayer they are 
really all praying on one slde—that is, on the Lord’s 

side. 

8 Shall I pray for political victories? Yes; if you 
belong to a party that is not past praying for. 

9 Shall I pray to be made a true Coristian disciple ? 
No. That prayer is never answered. God never makes 
acy one a Christian disciple. I prayed that prayer for 
ten years, and it brought me no benefit. I might as 
well have prsyed that the Lord would make me see 
while I kept my eyes shut, or satisfy my hunger while 
I refused to eat. By and by I found that the Lord does 
not make people gcod, but that he helps them to be 
good ; and then I found some profit in my prayers. 

10 Finally, what shall I pray for most? That quee- 
tion can hardly be answered in a sentence So far as 
your own life is concerned, pray always most earnestly 
for this: that you may be alded to know and do the right, 
to know what pleasures it is right for you to enjoy, what 
temper it is right for you to cherish, what service it is 
right for you to render, what decisions it is right for you 
to make, what burdens it is right for you to bear, to 
know theright more clearly and to do it more thoroughly 
—thié is the power that you ought to pray for most. 

When you pray for any physical or material good, 
you cannot know what the answer will be) God may 
know that the thing you crave is not good for you, that 
the trouble you seek to avoid is the very discipline you 
need. Sueh prayers you have a right to offer; but the 
one petition that includes and concludes them.all must 
be Thy will be done.” 

But when you desire and choose moral and spiritual 
good, then you know what God's will is, and that he bas 
no other desire for you than that you should be good 
and true; and you know that when you ask him to help 
yu fn this he will surely do it. 

In everything, then, by prayer and supplication, with 
thankegiving, let your requests be made known unto 
God. Theheart of the universe is not law, but Love ; to 
that shelter betake yourself in the day of your need ; in 
that blessed refuge Jet your heart make its home. 





CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT DREAMS. 


INETY-NINE persons out of a hundred, the 
writer included, would bs apt to tell you that they 
are not interested in pyschology. Yet Dr. Joseph Jastrow, 
of Johns Hopkins, who is a psychologist, has written 
an article on ‘‘ The Dreams of the Blind ” for the ‘‘ New 
Petneston R:view”’ which not one person ia a hundred 
will fail to be interested in. As Dr. Jastrow is a fre- 
quent orntributor bth of signed and unsigned articles 
to The Christian Union, we take special pleasure in 
repeating to our readers some of the more curious of the 
acts which he tells us about our memories, our dreams, 
and the dreams of those who have lost one or more of 
their senses. 
Beginning with memories, Dr, Jastrow speaks of two 
distinct types ; the one retains what is seen, the other 
what isheard. He tells of a gentleman who for a long 
time could accurately call up fa full detail all the scenes 
of his travels and repeat pages of bis favorite authors 
from the mental picture of the printed page. The mere 
mention of any trivial incident in his life would revive 
a vivid picture of the scene aud every circumstance at- 
tending it. Tals marvelous memory was en‘irely lost 
through a siege of nervous prostration ; after his sick- 
ness he even forgot the appearance of his wife and 
friends and failed to recognize his own image in a 
wirror. Yet his eyesight was intact and his intellect 
usimpaired. In order to remember things he had now 
to have them read aloud to him, and thus bring into 
play his undisturbed ‘‘ auditory center.” Of the audi- 
tory type of memories Dr Jsstrow mentions the case of 
“Bind Tom” playlog a musical selection after a single 
hearing, and Baethoven composing symphontes after his 
deafness. Hetelle of people who cannot calculate un- 
less they say the figures alou®, and all he describes in- 
dicates that when children wish to study aloud it is 
sometimes something more than fancy or habit which 
leaos them to their preference. 
With reference to dreams Dr. Jastrow has collected 
some interesting statistics. Among 188 persons whom 
he has questioned regarding their dreams only one per 
cent. have answered that they never dream ; forty-three 
per cent have said that they dream seldom ; and eight 
per cent. that they dream every night Women, he 
says, are better dreamers than men. W alle among men 





may be good for me; but {tis mot good for all men; 
and my character may be harmed by ft. I will ask for 





background elaborated by the imagination that fur- 
nishes the predominant characteristic and tendency to 
dreams. It isin the development of just these qualities 
that women excel men.” In thesame way he finds that 
children are much better dreamers than adults. ‘‘ The 
lively imagination of childhood and the highly tinged 
emotional life brings the rich hai vest of dreams.” 
Tarning now to what is more specially the subject of 
Dr. Jastrow’s article—‘' The Dreams of the B ind *—he 
finds that the distinction must be sbarply drawn be- 
tween those who are torn blind and those who have be- 
come so. Of twenty persons whom he has examined 
who had become blind after their seventh year, all 
retained the faculty of sight in some of their dreams. 
Of those who had become blind before completing their 
fifth year not one ever dreamed of seeing anything. Of 
those whose blindness set in between the fifth and 
seventh year some still dreamed of seeing with more or 
less vagueness, but some had lost the facully. This 
period, then, from the fifth to the seventh year, is the 
critical one, and if the faculty of seeing has been re- 
tainei throughout it, the mind will be able to p'cture 
objects for years and years afterward. Dr. Jistrow 
flads that this ‘‘ critical perlod ” corresponds to the time 
at which mcat people have the earliest recollections. To 
a great many perzons he has put the question, ‘“ What 
is your earliest remembrance of ycurself ?” The answers 
bhava ranged between the third and the sixth years, the 
average belng five years and two months 

In telltpg of the characteristics of the dreams of the 
blind, Dr. Jastrow says the dreams of those born blind 
are entirely in terms of emotion and feeling, and not of 
sight. The dreams of all the blind are generally char- 
acter’zed by an absence of poetical or imaginative 
charactei{stics. ‘Ghosts, elves, fairles, monsters, and 
all of the host of strange romance are not nearly so well 
represented as in the dreams of the sighted. What is 
almost typical in the dreams of the latter is unusual in 
the dreams of the blind.” When they do dream of 
ghosts, which is rare, they elther hear them or are 
actually touched by them. Generally the ghost is only 
heard, ‘It has a rough voice and i's bores rattle, or 
it pursues the victim, humming and groaning as it runs.” 
Dr. Jastrow says that it is upon tho sense of hearing, 
and not of touch, that the dreams of the blind mainly 
depend. One of the indications of this is the fact that 
reading the raised type with the fioger almost never 
occurs in dreams. This indication, however, is by 
mo means a proof, since, if we consider how much 
of our own time we spend in reading, it is singular 
how rarely we dream of reading. Almost all of 
our dreame—at least of those that we remember— 
are of action or excited conversation. A friend once 
remarked to the writer thet he had never dreamed 
of his work, and he did net kvow of any one who had. 
Somewhat to his surprise, the writer found that the 
tame thing was true of himself, so far as his present 
work was concerned ; but that he still dreamed of his 
former work—that of teaching—and that in his dreams 
he was always going before his class unprepared. 
There undoubtedly are men, however, who not only 
dream of their work, but actually do good work in 
their dreams. Cv lerldge's weird posm. “‘ Kubla Khan,” 
at once uggests iteelf. A still better ¢x imple, perhaps, 
is furnished by Mr. Robert Louis S:evenson’s remark- 
able “Chapter on Dreams” in the January “ Sorib 
ner’s” 

But the moat interesting of the dreams of tke blind 
which D: Jastrow records ate those of Laura Bridg- 
man, and she, as €very one knows, was not only blind, 
but deaf and dumb. All her sensations came through 
her sense of touch, On this account, when she dreamed 
of an animal it was not present to her untill it touched 
and terrified her. While asleep she would talk with 
her fingers with unintelligible rapidity. Whenever she 
described anything it was in terms of feellog. She 
would speak of her blood rushing about and her heart 
beating fes' when euddi nly waking from a distressing 
dream. One dream she describes as “ hard, heavy, and 
thick,” which terms were as realistic to her as the cor- 
re ponding terms—vague, du!l, and black—would be to 
us. One of her conversations with Professor Stanley 
Hall is exceedingly curious, and we record a part of it 
verbatim : 


* Question. Doyoudream often? Auswer. Very often; 
many things. Q Did youever dream to hear? A. Only 
the angels playing in heaven. Q How diditsound? A. 
Very beantiful. Q Like what? A. Nothing. Q Was it 
Joud? A Yes; very. Q What instruments? A. Plano. 
Q How did the angels look? A Boantiful. Q Had they 
wings? A. Icould not know. Q Were they men or wo- 
men? A. Don't know. Q. Can you describe their dress ? 
4. No. Q Was the musicfastorslow? A. I cannot tell.” 


One is always tempted to conclude a phil sopbical 
article by deducing a doctrine or drawinga moral. But 
inasmuch as thet which compelled us to read with so 
much interest D:. Jastrow's article was the absence of 





the percentage who dream rarely is forty-four, among 
women it is but nineteen. Dr, Jastrow accounts for 


generalizations, we will follow hisexample and make 
none, 
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‘Jan. 26, 1888. 
A MIDDLE-CLASS PANIC IN LONDON. 


_ By an AMERICAN VISITOR. 


HE remark recently quoted by The Christian 
Union, that the New. York dally papera_ needed 

to give more news and less gozsip, is well illustrated by 
the entire failure of these papers, so far as I have ob 
served, to give any account of the events connected 
with the late disturbances In London which would 
give their readers a hint of the most interesting facts of 
the case. The London correspondents of the New 
York papers have cabled columns of club gossip, 
theatrical gossip, literary gossip, and small political 
gossip, hardly any of which was worth reading; but 
they have given nothing from which their readers could 
guess at the experlence which London has had, avd 
perhaps still has, of a middle-class panic, of petty 
magisterial tyranny, and of applauded police brutality. 

But, in reality, the actual riots have been unimpor 
tant and the actual rioters very few. I happened to be 
in London durivg the height of the panic on this sub- 
jret, and saw end keard enough to form a good idea of 
the facts. Of course there was at first an annoying and 
somewhat threatening crowd of roughs, pretending to 
be honest workmen seeking employment. Such a 
crowd is always ready to gather in London, on the 
sligbtest excuss. But their number was never large; 
and, although their behavior was sometimes offensive, 
and once even disgusting. they never became danger- 
ous. They were always closely watched by the police ; 
and, this duty being thrown upon the force of a single 
district, the police became weary and angry. Meetings 
of the “ unemployed ” were held dally in Trafalgar 
Square ; from which point a few hundred ragamuffios 
marched in procession to the heart of the city, followed 
by the police This became an undoubted nulsance. 
Sir Charles Warren, an army general at the head of the 
police, finally resolved to put an end to the nulsance 
by forbidding meetings of any kind in Trafalgar 
Square, although it has been used for this purpose, 
without objection, for many years. This aroused the 
indignation of vast numbers of peaceable workingmen, 
who had no sympathy with the rouchs who had been 
using the Square, but who claimed the right of public 
meeting in that place, In accordance with long usage. 
Probably 100 000 persons set out for Trafalzar Square 
on the next Sunday, to attend a meeting which the 
Radical Federation announced would take place. O° 
these, not 5 000 were in any sense disposed to become 
rioters. Not so many as 5,000 brought sticks with 
them; and no other weapons were seen In the crowd 
A few wagons are sald to have carried stones, which 
were thrown at a few windows, during the day. 

The police were ordered to drive back all the crowd ; 
aud they executed thelr orders with the utmost vio. 
lence. Though they had only clubs, thev uced these 
clubs with evident intent to do as much injury as possi. 
ble. They made no discrimination on accou't of age 
or sex. They struck down old women and young girls ; 
and, when one humane policeman stooped to pick up a 
girl who had been knocked down, his superior officer, 
with an oath, bade him a‘tend to his business and leave 
t'e girl on the ground. They attacked every one whom 
they met, even at a considerable distance from the 
Square, and without having any reason to suppose that 
these persons were attempting to force their way to the 
Square, Thus, I knew of a respectable young man 
who, while at a considerable distance from the Square, 
was hustled by a crowd, retreating before the mounted 
police, who rode straight over the people, and, in the 
rush, the young man’s hat was knocke’ off his head. 
Stooping to pick it up, he was immediately clubbed on 
the head by a policeman. Young women, who had no 
idea of going to the Square, but who were strugglisg 
to get out of the way of the gathering crowd, were 
clubbed by the police on foot and run over by the 
police on horseback. A distinguished Frenchman, 
M. Andrieux, of the French Parliament, and for- 
merly Ambassador to Spatn, was deliberately clubbed 
by two or three policemen, while just outside of his 
hotel. A bighly respectable and indeed distinguished 
Scotch Member of Parliament, Mr. Cunninghame- 
Graham, who wat, as a matter of principle, trying to 
make his way to the Square, but who was entirely un- 
armed, and did not make the elightest resistance, was 
furiously clubbed, arrested on the pretense of his hav- 
ing resisted the police, and then, while in actual cus- 
tody, with both arms held firmly, was repeatedly club- 
bed over the head and shoulders by policemen follow- 
ing from behind. He was then taken, covered with 
blood, to the police station, not allowed at first to com- 
municate with his friends, and all bafl refused for him, 
by express order of Bir Charles Warren, although his 
friends, among whom was a distinguished Tory army 
Officer, offered to give bail in any amount. 

The violent clubbing of prisoners while under close 
arrest was a very common incident. Of this there is no 
doubt whatever. But it is now charged, on specific 
evidence, that prisoners in the police cella were actually 
clubbed into insensibility in the cells. That they were 
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bullied, insulted, and cursed by the police in the cells 
and the courtyards is well established. 

On another day, the Police Superintendent personally 
arrested Mr. Burleigh, a special representative and war 
correspondent of the London ‘“‘ Telegraph,” s sem!-Tory 
paper, having the largest circulation of any paper in 
the English language. By special orders from head- 
quarters, he was charged with conspiracy to commit “‘a 
felony,” and the felony alleged was a project to set Lon- 
don on fire! This was done long after it was well known 
who he was, and when the falsity of the charge must have 
been perfectly well known also When he came before 
the stupid old magistrate, this Dogberry said he had no 
time to hear Mr, Burleigh’s defense, but would let him 
go upon his giving bail in $2,500 to behave himeelf in 
future! To the utter astonishment of this octogenarian 
au'ocrat, Mr. Burleigh refused to accept this privilege, 
and gave notice of appeal. Dogberry thercupon ad. 
journed the case to a later day; and meantime the 
‘* Telegraph” recovered its courage, and thundered a 
warning to both Dogberry and the Government of 
which he was the servile tool. The next day Mr. Bur- 
leigh appeared in court with counsel and witnesses, pre- 
pared with conclusive proof of the infamous nature of 
the offictal conspiracy against him. But the public 
prosecutor anticipated him by unequivocally with- 
drawing the charge and apologising, on behalf of the 
Government, for the wrong which had been done to 
him. But so far was Sir Charles Warren from being 
willing to acknowledge even a mistake on the part of 
his tools, that he gave notice that the withdrawal of this 
utterly baseless charge was not assented to by him! It 
is only fair to the two English parties to say that it was 
a Tory Minister who directed the apology, and a s0- 
called Liberal Chief of Police who thus avowed his will- 
ingness to prosecute a charge which could only have 
been sustained by gross perjury, aud which, in fact, 
had not been sustained by any evidence worthy of the 
name, whether true or false. 

Other developments have shown an appalling readl- 
ness on the part of the London police to swear their 
cases through a stone wall, and a shameful willingness 
on the part of magistrates to support the police in 
any act of violence or cruelty. The infamous episode 
known as the Cass case would require a chapter by 
itself ; but it casts a light over many atrocious acts of 
police despotism and magisterial stupidity, which, but 
for this famous case, would have remained unsuspected. 

More serious than all this, however, is the extraordi- 
nary manifestation, In consequence of these events, of 
the mingled cowardice and ferocity of those who are 
pleased to call themselves the educated classes of Ln- 
don, and probably of Eagland. All the material facts 
here stated were proved beyond the possibility of stncere 
dispute ; yet I never met a single well-dressed English- 
man who was not wild with rage against the injured aud 
innocent persons and enthusiastic in his commendation 
of all the brutalities of the police. The only regret ex- 
pressed was that the police had not actually murdered 
those whom they injured. The magistrates were 
flercely censured for not having infilcted more ferocious 
sentences upon men whom the police had already clubbed 
half to death. All society seemed to have fallen intoa 
cowardly panic, in which men and still more women 
were ready to scream for blood. The precedent of 
America in dealing with the draft riots of 1863 was 
cited with applause in public and in private ; and regret 
was generally expressed that the ‘‘ mob,” which had 
really done nothing worse, in its worst moments, than 
to break a few windows, had not bsen swept down in 
thousands by grapeshot. 

But, indeed, the ferocity of well.to-do English men 
and women, in all political matters of the present day, 
is thoroughly sickening, from its violence and coward- 
ice. Nearly all ‘‘ respectable ” Londoners are violent 
Tories ; and their hatred for the Irish, for thelr own 
‘lower classes,” and, above all, for Gladstone, as the 
man who is organiz'ng victory for both, has apparently 
driven them mad. Their conversation on these subjects 
is worthy only of African savages; it shows no trace 
of Christianity or humanity ; and it is generally as much 
below decency as it is beneath common sense. Hanging 
or shooting is generally spoken of as the mildest fate 
which is merited by Gladstone; while ladies freely 
speak of burning alive as his only appropriate destiny. 

England, and especially London, is suffzring from a 
severe paroxysm of the disease which Thackeray se 
cleverly illustrated in his ‘‘Book of Snobs.” The 
coarseness and brutality which are too often found under 
the vencer of Eaglish upper-class polish, and especially 
among the wretchedly educated people who are con- 
stantly scrambling for recognition as part of the upper 
class, have broken through the restraint which a 
superficial religion and artificial manners generally im- 
pose. The fear of being taken for one of the common 
people operates on many minds; and the fear that life 
may be made too comfortable for the lower classes, and 
so draw them away from menial service to the upper 








classes, operates upon many more, 
Meauwhile, it is a comfort to know that the “lower 
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classes ” are steadily and irresistibly rising into power, 
that they are receiving a better education than the ma- 
jority of those who now rule them ever had, and thata 
vast majority of the electors of Great Britain are to-day 
ready to do justice to Ireland, and to put a speedy end, 
both in Ireland and in Eagland, to the odious tyranny 
which now oppresses both. I should be sorry if any- 
thing here stated should excite unkind feelings toward 
the English people as a nation. They are the victims 
of this petty tyranny ; and it is the prospect of their 
liberation which stirs up such hatred and fury amorg 
the minority, who see their power slipping away. 





THE TOWN AND COUNTRY CLUB. 


NUMBER of our readers have been interested 

in the Town and C untry Club carzied on by Mr. 
Charles Barnard under the general direction of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. Mr. Barnard, 
in response to our request, has given the following facta 
regarding the Club, which have been stenographically 
reported for T . Christian Union : 


The least expense of the whole course of study for 
two years is 50 cents per year for fees and $2 25 for books, 
and nothing more. Ualess the puptls should live at a 
distance, the diplomas would have to be mailed to them, 
which would cost 10 cents. There are also optional 
studies that would cost from $1 tc $5 per annum for 
books. These optional studies embrace a very great 
range; the books are selected by experts, and are 
thought by teachers to whom the matter has been re 
ferred to "Xe among the best books !n the country. 

The class of ’87 numbered 801 pup!ls, and of thesa 
188 graduated. The next class numbered ut one-half - 
as many, for the good reason that, like all new things, - 
many had joined out of mere curlo:l:y. The next year, 
the curlosity being sati’fiod, the class was reduced to 
the earnest workers. The class of 88, wh'ch graduates 
this yea", {sa much better class than its predecessor, and 
the number of graduates will b> greater Jn proportion. 
The class of ’89 is better still; though small, it is an 
honest, hard-working class. The class of ’90 is now 
forming, and numbers abort twenty-five. 

To join, a porson appifes to the Secretary, Misa K. F. 
Kimball, Plainfield, N. J., for an application blank. 
This is filled in and returned to Miss Kimball, with 
50 cents for the year’s dues. No eximination {s re- 
quired other than that the applicant shall be able to 
read and write, and havea desire to learn. The Secre- 
tary then forwards the application to the headquarters 
of the school at New Rochelle. Whe name is then en- 
rolleu,and a programme of work for that calendar year is 
sent. Part of the work laid out {s obligatory and part 
optional. There are about one hundred and fifty lessons, 
extending in time from fourteen days t>s!x months. It 
is not required that work be done every day during six 
months, but the complete lesson may extend over that 
period of time. 

The primary obj:ct of. these lessons is to imbue th» 
pupil with the spirit of inquiry and observation, The 
required leasons are that he shall observe some phenom- 
ena in nature, and these observations “are, at the same 
time, used to show the relation between'the weather and 
the soil, aud their action on plantaand animals. Tais re- 
quited observation goes with the work performed in 
connection with the plants and animals. For {ostance, 
one of the lessons {s to observe the temperature, winds, 
and clouds at seven o’clock every morning for thirty 
days, and to show the pup!l how the variations in the 
weather affect the growth of plants and animals. 

The secondary object is to teach promptness and ex- 
actness. It is required that the pupil make the obser- 
vation at exactly seven o’clock each morning. When 
these are made, so far as practicable, they are reduced 
to charts by;the diagrammatic method, whereby, instead 
of making mere lists of events or variations in phenom- 
ena, you make a disgram, and by a curve the variations 
{n the weather and clouds can be graphically traced for 
a period extending over from, say, one to two months. 

In the care of plants the lessons are arranged so that 
they shall take the pupil through the entire history and 
life of the plant under study, from the planting of the 
seed to the gathering of the crop. Muny of the lessons 
consist of the treatment of the same plant in two different 
ways, to show the effect of the several treatments. The 
same as toantmals ; they are treated in different ways 
and under different conditions, to ascertain the effect of 
food ani climate upon them, and the effect of work 
upon them. Some of the lessons are the most careful, 
thorough, and instructive that can ba devised, and some 
old farmers who belong to the Club say they have 
learned more of the economy of raising cattle and crops 
from these lessons than ever obtained from any other 
source, 

We have a great number of letters from teachers, 
private individuals, and farmers recommending these 
courses of observation, and stating that they are of the 
grea‘est value. Here is the opinion of a school-teacher 
who made a series of studies of some common annual 
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flowers like the baleam, extending over four months ; 
the report upon these studies covered twenty-five pages 
of manuscript: ‘‘ What I have done I would not give up 
for a great deal. It will be one of my alms to have as 
many young people as can be induced to reap the men- 
tal, moral, and physical advantages that it insures.” He 
has persuaded about twenty-five young people to join. 
Another party says (spesking of an optional reading) : 
“I received Professor S’ewari’s book upon ‘The 
Feeding of Animals,’ and have finished reading it 
It will no doubt be of great value to me, and I thank 
you for placing such a book before me” 

The study aud work to be done are entirely by corre- 
spondence and at home. Everything in the way of re- 
ports aud examinations we leave entirely to the honor 
of the pupil. The great advantage of this course of 
study is to get the student to observe carefully and with 
precision ; to show him that the very observations he 
may make of the phenomena of nature have to do with 

the ac'uil business of ratstng plants and animals; and 
after this course of study he will bea far better culti- 
vator than before the studies were begun. 

The lessons are all farming processes. The course in 
agriculiure covers a very careful study of the soll and 

= of all the known methods of propagating plants. Then, 
in the care of animals, comes a course of study from a 
number of the best works written on this subject, and 
examinations in the books, and at the same time a series 
of actual Jessons. For instance: if in the dairy, the 
making of some butter for sixty days, with a complete 
report of the welght of the cream used, the time of 
churniug, the result, the amouat of time spent, and the 
cost, The same in thecarsof poultry. One lesson may 
be to raise from one dozen to two dozen chickens, from 
the hatchizg to the broiling stage, with a complete re- 
port in regard to them—the weight of the fowls every 
week, the increase of weight, a table of the cost of feed- 

- {ng, avd acomparison with the cost of feeding, to show 

whether done at a loss or a prc fit, etc. 

Teachers in different parts of the country, particular- 
ly in the West, have twice read papers before Teachers’ 
Associations on this method, and private schools have 
taken this method and introduced it into their etudies. 
One private schoo! in Connecticut has taken the course 
of the Town and Country Club, and adopted it with 
some variations, and the teacher has sald that no course 
of study has been of such benefit to her entire echool as 
this. 

The echool is established, and {ft costs no more, or but 
very little, to have 1 000 pupils than 500. The machin- 
ery is all there, and it is going right on even if there is 
but one pupil, The headquarters are at New Rochelle. 
It is distinctly under the control of Dr. Vincent and his 
co workers in the Chautauqua field, and the Club diplo- 
mas are given by Dr. Vincent, at Chautauqua, on the 
graduation of each class each year. 





A MUSEUM OF RELIGIONS. 
By D. J. H. Warp 


MUSEUM unique to Lyons, France, and which 

forms the occasion of this article. goes under the 
name of its founder, M Gutmet. It is devoted toa 
collection of objects, books, and paintings serving for 
the study of religions, ancient and modern, more es- 
pecially of the Orient. Tats is an Institution deserving 
the most careful attention, for it is epening up a field 
of research, comparison, and thought wholly new to 
the world, and one which is destined in the near future 
to work great changes in the religious ideas of Christen 
dom. Its founder, M Emile Guimet, born in 1836, fs 
a man of unusually varied capacity and deep insight, 
being at the same time business man, musician, author, 
and cosmopolitan traveler. in all of which he has ex- 
celled. He is tae son of M Guimet, the inventor of the 
celebrated ultramarine blue, aud has continved to carry 
on the great industry created by his father, which has 
accumulated him a fortune of untold millions, His 
musical compositions are most varied, coneisting of 
oratorios, ballets, songs, quartets, trios, dusts, violin 
airs etc. S me of his pieces have been performed with 
success in Paris, London, Lyons, and elsewhere. He 
has butlt at Lyons a splendid theater, the Ballecour, 
which is devoted strictly to the rendering of the best 
productions of the dramatic and musical arts. As 


traveler he has made scientific ethnogrephical tours. 


by turnsix Northern Europe, Africa, America, Coina 
Japan, and India; and as author, his numerous works 
show the care with which he hss observed, and the deep 
interest, aside from personal curfosity and pleasure, 
with which he has studied. The list of honors which 
have been awarded him by various institutions and 
literary bodies in recognition of his service to sclence 
vould fill a page of themselves. 

The Museum of Comparative Religious History is the 
splendid result of a plan originating with and executed 
by M Guimet himeclf. The articles exhibited are of 
his own collection and purchase ; and when I say thet 
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‘stored. To attempt any sort of description of them 








mé which cost 500 000 francs, and that the exhibition 
halls number fourteen, some idea may be formed of the 
immensity of the value represented in the treasures there 


would be futile. I can only say they aim to exhibit 
everything which came into use as symbol, representa- 
tive figure. utens!!, liturgics!] afd, and sacred book in 
the Brahminical, Buddhtstic, Confucian, Taolstic, Jap- 
anesé, Ezyptian, Greek, and Roman religions. The 
library contains many msnuscripts in Sanscrit, Tamil, 
Tibetan, Siamese, Hindu, Persian, Arabian, Chinese, 
and Japanese, written on leaves of palm, parchment, 
plates or pieces of ivory or metal, etc. It posresses, more- 
over, the printed originals and translations of the sacred 
books of all peoples, besides works written by European 
authors upon the various religions and religious ques- 
tions. It numbers something over 13 000 volumes. 
Thesplendid and commodious three-story builcing which 
houses the whole, together with its entire equipment 
and management during the six years of its public ex 
hibition, hava likewise been at M Guimet’s expense. 
‘Some two or three years ago M. Guimet, perceiving 
the uncertainty of human life and the insecurity of 
individual enterprises, made a proposition to giva this 
whole grand collection and beautiful building to his 
native city, Lyons. But the self-suffisiency and Cith- 
olic bigotry predominating inthe city government did 
not appreciate the munificence. No enthusiasm was 
stirred, and no active measures were taken ; hence 
Lyons lost forever what might in a few years more have 
been its greatest pride. The attention of the generous, 
far-seeing Guimet was directed to the State. The like 
proposition was made to the Miaister of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Assembly; with the req iirement that the 
State should construct a similar building in Paris, to 
which all should be removed. Strenge and ridiculous 
as it may seem, the pearls came near being cast before 
swine again, for it was only after long debate, and after 
the additional inducement was mace by M. Guimet that 
he would pay 810 000 of the 1 590009 francs necessary 
to build the building and-cover the «expense of transfer, 
that the offer was accepted. The better spirit bas 
triumphed, and the tranefer will take place this year 
(1887) . A-speefal faculty for the history, comparison, 
snd philosophy of religions is being formed in the 
Keole pratique des Hautes Htudes to work in connection 
with the Mu:é3 Guimet and its publications. The men 
chosen are among the best recognized scholars in their 
special fields. 
The publications issued in connection with the 
Museum have porsibly thus far been ite most important 
service, These, too, originated: with M. Guimet, and, 
where necessary, have been financially sustained by him. 
The first'to name is the ‘‘ Annales du Mu: é3 Guimet,” a 
large quarto volume appearing avaually and contafa- 
ing short trea'ises by eminent authorities on various 
topics connected with the history of religions, together 
with transiations.of various Oriental religious works. 
On account of numerous plates and the printing of con- 
siderable Sanscrit, Chinese, Hebrew, Coptic, Ezyptisn, 
etc , this has been an expensive work, amounting 
yearly to 20 000 francs, only 6 000 of which ie borne 
by sales. Bat the publication which is doing most to 
spread the new point of view is the bi-monthly journal, 
“Revue de ]'Histoire des R-ligione.” This bas put 
forth many valuable contributions during the s!x years of 
itg career. It now has agood circulation and is self-sup- 
porting, although issued at the comparatively high sub- 
scription price of twenty five to thirty francs a year, 
depending on the residence of thesubscriber. A glance 
o* five minutes at the collected tables of contents will 
€teclose frequent contributions under most of the fol- 
lowing. well-known. names: A. Barth, C P Tiele, 
Parrot. Fastel de C ulanges,; G Boisster. Ravateson, 
Dervy,..D. courdemanche, P.. Pierret D Evchthal, A. 
Réville, J. Halézy, Beauvols, Maspero, 8. Guyar., 
D-charme, Vernes, Welhauzen, Kuenen, Van Hamel, 
Kern, Hookysas, Oort, Happel, Darmesteter, W D 
Whitney, etc. Besides several original articles, each 
number contains a chronicle of religious studies being 
made, a bibliography of works that have appeared bear- 
ing on the history of religions, and an abstract from the 
periodicals and from pamphlets of various learned 
so¢ieties of whatever they. may have contained relative 
to the study of religions, mythologies, dogmas, rituals, 
etc. Ounce a year all the works that have appeared on 
each individual religion are mentioned in a critical 
bulletin, each bulletia betng prepared by a spectalist on 
‘the history of the religion to which it refers, 
Thus we observe how the magnanvimity of this great 
Frenchman has laid hold of the highest tendency of 
the age, aud has organizad and equipped a competent 
baad of workers and set them for the first time scien- 
tifically at work on the newest of sciences. We must 
at the same time observe how little in these latest days of 
enlightenment, in one of the most enlightened of lands, 
is the ’esireand appreciation of the general public fora 
broad and impartial study of religion. How really 
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examined end compared. Yet the fruftful results from 
this and other such efforts are little by little inspiring 
confidence and bringirs ou‘ the enthusiasm of bellev- 
ers in religdon in favor of the broader ard - more 
impartial method. Already to a goodly number of the 
faithful is the movement at Paris a doubly welcome 
one, because they see in it an enlargement of religious 
ideas, a breaking down of lcecal and ethnical barriers, 
and a freer flowing of that more humane sympathy. and 
earnestness which it is the cffice of the unhampered 
religious nature to inepire. 


[A recent: article in the ‘St. James’s Gazette’’ says: 
“Great progress is being made with the building of a 
museum near the Trocadero Palace, in Paris, for the exhi- 
bition of the magnificent collection formed by M. Guimet 
at Lyons to illustrate the different religions of the world. 
M Guimet’s collection was started at Lyons, but he has been 
induced to take it to Paris, and the Greco Roman edifice 
which is be‘ng built for it will be a very large one, com- 
prising as it will, in addition te the galleries in which the 
public will be admitted to view the collections themselves, 
libraries and studies for professors and other scientific men. 
The total cost of the building is estimated at about £40,000, 
a third of which will be provided by the Ministry of Public In- 
struction and the remainder by M. Guimet himself, who has 
also taken upon himself the expense of moving the collection 
to Paris, which of itself is estimated at nearly £3000 In 
one wing of the maseum will be the Japanese divinities and 
the Mandara, a kind of Japanese Olympus, the Egyptian 
Givinities, and collections of Japanese porcelain, while the 
galleries which face the Avenue d’Iona will contain the 
divinities of China, India, Greece, Italy, and Gaul. In 
another wing not yet built will be exhibited the divinities of 
Africa, Oceanica, etc , while in another part of the building 
will be studies for the use of the persons employed to trans- 
late Indian, Chinese, and Japanese manuscripts. The 
museum will, itis hoped, be opened early in 1888.’’] 








DR. JOHNSON’S BIRTHPLACE. 


By THE REV JAMES JOHNSTON, 


HE ‘ubject of the birthplaces of eminent Eoglish- 
men has recently been examined and tabulated 
in an interesting manner. Taking the names of sixty 
notabilities, it was found that eighteen of the number, 
cr nearly one-third, wore born in the capital. No city 
can claim more poets than London. There Milton, 
Spenser, Chaucer, Ben Jonson, Blake, Pope, and Keats 
were born, and likewise Dafoe, Canning, Sir Thomas 
More, Bacon, Thomas Cromwell, Strafford, Becket, 
Turner, Landgseer, Gibbon, and Bentham. On the other 
hend, it is noticeable that such large centers of popula- 
tion as Bristol, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Sneffield, and Norwich have been unusually 
barren of preat men ; Bristol, represented by Chatter- 
ton, being the exception. It is no less surprising to 
learn that two districts (one in the middle of England, 
theother in Wiltshire and its westerly borders) have been 
prolific of historic names. Shakespeare, Dryden, Sam- 
ue! Johneon, Macaulay, Latimer, Richardson, Bishop 
Butler, and Warren Hastings entered into extatence 
witbia a comparatively limited radius of which Strat- 
ford-upon-Avn {is the base. The celebrities in and 
directly weet of Wilishire inclu’e Hobbes Chatterton, 
Wren, Dunsten, Locke, Pym, Ficlding, Addison, and 
Clarendon. The foregoing thirty-five out of sixty of 
England's greatest characters were born in the metrop- 
olis or in one of the two Jast-named provinces. The 
six counties north of the Humber are honored with 
Wordsworth, Stephenson, Arkwright, and possibly 
Wickliffe. The next most productive regions are the 
east coast, sheltering Nelson, Robert Walpole, Wolsey, 
Marlowe, Pitt, and Caxton, and the county of D;von- 
shire, which boasis of Marlborough, Coleridge, R leigh, 
Hooker, and Reynolds. Over a widely scattered area 
are Giscovered the birthplaces of Wesley, Newton, 
Chatham, Str H. Davy, Cowper, Cromwell, Bunyan, 
Sielley, and Jeremy Taylor. 

Lichfield, an anctent episcopal city of Staffordshire, 
rejofces in Ssmuel Johnson being its greatest citizen, 
Toe notice in the ‘‘Times” and elsewhere that the 
house in which the ‘‘ Great Cham” of English Utera 
ture was born would be sold provoked noth excitement 
and controversy. Not a few were afraid that, conse- 
quent upon the collapse of the proposal to celebrate the 
centenary of the Doctor’s death on the 18:h of Decem- 
ber, 1884, a like ind!fference to his birthplace might 
result in its annihilation. Mainly to the advocacy of 
the Eoglish press is due the credit of its retention. 
While preserving the houses of Shakespeare, Knox, and 
Burns, and even affixing commemorative tablets to 
lesser lights, another generation might not have for- 
given this if it had allowed the memorial of Johnson to 
sink into cblivion. The qualities which pre-eminently 
helped him to rise are universally cherished by the 
Anglo-Saxon racs, In the generation that preceded his 
going to London in 1787 a writer of mark was sure to 
be splendidly rewarded by Government, but under the 
second and third Gsorges literature had ceased to 








a single case (aot at all remarkable) was pointed out to 


little the faith of many is, is shown by the fear with 
which they permit the foundations of that little to be 


flourish under the patronage of the influential, and 
had not yet begun to prosper under that of the public. 
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This dlsadvantage, together with those of indigence 
and physical disabilities, made the heroically waged 
battle of Dr. Johnson one of the most graphic narra- 
tives in England’s literary annals His Dictionary, 
famous as a pyramid of industry and a mine of erudi. 
tion, though not according to etymological scholarship, 
suddenly elevated him to the dictatorship In the world 
of letters, which he continuously exercised with undis- 
puted sway. 

For poor Johneon’s house Mr. Punch, the ‘‘ Prophet 
of Whitefriars,” appealed in playful irony to remember 
one who {s “ more intimately known to posterity than 
other men ate known to their contemporaries.” No 
apology will be needed for reproducing Mr. Punch’s 
amusing exhortation : 


*¢ 4 LICHFIELD HOUSE OF CALL, 


‘Shade of Boswell, awake! arise! Know that the 
Lord Mayor of Lichfield, Mr. A. C Baxter, has an- 
nounced in the ‘Times’ that the house Dr. Johnson 
was born in is put up for sale by auction on the 20:h 
inst. Now, then, is the time for a big brewer who 
would like to get bigger, or any licensed victualer, with 
command of a moderate capital, to Invest it in the pur- 
chase of the premises in which the great L:x!cographer 
and Moralist first saw the light. In the conversion of 
them into a public-house, to be called and known by 
the sign of ‘The Johnson’s Head,’ a likeness of Dr 
Johnson, copied by a competent artist from the best 
of Sir Joshus Reynolds’s portraits and mounted on 
the signboard, would be sure to attract multitudes of 
respectable people, and others, besides forming a deco. 
ration of the tavern at Lichfield, and an ornament to 
that town. A pub. associated with one of the highest 
names in literature could hardly fail to be frequented 
by numerous bookmakers The memory of Dr. Johnson 
might, however, be honored by the preservation of hie 
house for what many may conelder a nobler purpose than 
that of a liquor-shop ; and those who are of that oplaton 
should look sharp and secure his birthplace by coming 
forward, and taking care that, when under the ham- 
mer, it shall be knocked down on their own account to 
the highest bidder. ‘The man who could make a pun 
would pick a pocket ;’ true, but he might prefer put. 
ting his hand in his own to commemorate the name of 
the great Samuel by helping to stand Sam.” 

In connection with the late inevitable disposal of the 

old mansion in which Michael Johnson sold books and 
his famous son was nurtured, some valuable documents 
have bee produced in confirmation of its identity, and 
also with respect to incidents in the Doctor's life story 
which will be serviceable to future chroniclers and 
blograpbers. In response to the Mayor's solicitation to 
keep the house in {ts present form, a gentleman belong- 
ing to Berkehtre wrote, in a skeptical vein, that on the 
occasion of his visiting Lichfield about fifty years ago, 
the house referred to by the Mayor was potnted out ar 
being erected on the site of the original s'ructure. The 
Mayor courteously replied that tae statement of the 
writer was, in his own firm bellef and that of his 
fellow-citiz3ns, destitute of foundation. A fire had at 
one time raged a quarter of a mile distant, but, as in the 
case of the charmed crucifix we once saw in the min- 
lature convent adjoining the orchard of Hougomont on 
the field of Waterloo, which had been spared amid 
scenes of carnage and devastation, the house of Enog- 
land’s most unique figure was reverently left uninjured 
This was further substantiated by the Mayor having 
been in conversation with a gentleman whose father 
was born in 1772 and who lived until he was almost a 
centenarfan. He had a distinct recollection of the 
Doctor, and he invariably remarked that the house ip 
question was his birthplace. Olrcumstantial evidence 
carried stronger conclusions. The style and characte: 
of the building indicated unmistakably the period of 
its erection, and the engravings in Shaw’s ‘Stafford 
shire,” Jackson’s ‘‘ Lichfield,”’ and other authorities 
represent it, with but little alteration, as it now stands, 

A more formidable antagonist, in addressing the 

“Times,” nevertheless seemed to vitiate the Mayor's 
Proofs. He quoted the following passages contained ip 
the centenary edition of ‘‘ Bxswell’s Life of Johnson,” 
1884 published by the late Riv. Alex. Napier: “ Mr 
Simpson has now before him a record of the respect and 
Veneration which the corporation of Lichfield, in the 
year 1767, had for the merits and learning of Dr 
Johnson. His father built the corner Louse in the 
market place, the two fronts of which, toward Marke! 
and Broad-Market Street, stood upon waste land of the 
Corporation under a forty years’ lease, which was then 
expired. Oa the 15:h of August, 1767, at a commop 
hall of the bailiffs and citizens, it was ordered (and 
that without any solicitation) that a lease should be 
stented to Samuel Johnson, Doctor of Laws, of the en- 
Croachment at his house for the term of ninety-nine 
Yeirs, at the old rest, which was five shillings, of 
Which, as Town Clerk, Mr. Simpson had the honor and 
Pleasure of informing him, and that he was desired to 
Accept it without paying any fine on the occasion ; 
Which lease was afterwards ‘granted, and the Doctor 
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died possessed of this property.” Mr. Napier added to 
the above these words: ‘‘The Corporation of Licbfisld 
renewed the lease March 6 1866, ‘the tenant covenant- 
fag to keep the premises in the present state, in remem - 
brance of Dr. Johnson.’ I gladly record that I owe 
this inform:tion t> Charles Simpson, E:q., now (1882) 
Town Clerk of Lichfield, and grandson of Mr. Charies 
Simpson, who held the same office in the corporation 
of the c'tv when, as we see above, alease was granted 
Aug. 15 1767” Upon these quotations the writer to 
the “Times” attempted to establish the theories that 
the well-known ‘‘corner house” in the market-place at 
Lichfield was not Johnson's birthplace, simply because 
it was built by his father forty years before 1764—4. ¢., 
in 1724 when Johnson was fifteen years old; and, 
similarly, that Johnson could not have been bornin a 
house on the site of the old corner house {s also apparent 
from the statement that the land on which it was built 
was previously “‘ waste land.” 

These unwarrantable assertions and fallacious infer- 
ences were upon irrefutable testimony effectively dis- 
posed of by tha representatives of the property. They 
were in possession of all the original and authentic doc- 
umerts connected with the tlile to the house in question, 
including the earliest ofthe papers, consisting of a will, 
dated June 3 1689 of Sarah Birton of Coventry, 
widow, who devised the house to her son, “ Nathantell 
Barton, of the Citty of London. Silkeman, and to his 
hefres and assignes for ever.” Noxt, by a conveyance 
(leave and re-loase), dated respectively 27:h and 28h of 
March, 1707 this house was conveyed on sale by N:- 
thantel Barton to Michael Johnson, of L'chfleld, ata- 
tioner, the house being described as situatein ‘‘ Sadlers 
Street, alias Markett Street,” and ‘in the corner over 
against the Markett Crosse,” ‘‘ together with the selte, 
soyle, and plott of ground upon which the sald mes- 
suage, house, or tenement now standeth.” The third 
original testament was dated the 11th of Juve, 1706 and 
signed by ‘‘ Michael Johnson,” being articles of agree- 
ment between ‘‘ Michael Johnson, of the City of Lich- 
field, Bookseller, of the first part; Cornelius Ford, of 
Packwood, in the County of Warwick, Gent, of the 
second part; Richard Pyott, of Streethay, Ecq , and 
Joseph Ford, of Stourbridge, in the County of Worces- 
‘er, Gent., of the third part; and Sarah Ford, Spinster, 
daughter of the said Cornelius Ford, of the fourth 
part,” ‘concerning a niarriage by God’s permission 
‘hortiy to bee had and solemnized between the sald 
M'chsell Johnson and Sarah Ford.” The dosument 
contains a clause that the articles were to be ‘* voyd” 
‘f the marriage should not be ‘‘ solempnized within the 
pace of two months next ensueing;” and history testifies 
hat Dr, Johnson was born at Lichfield in the month of 
September, 1709. The muniments further disclose that 
Michael Johnson had encroached and built upon ‘‘ parts 
and parcelle of land” belonging to the ‘‘ bail'ffs and 
citizens,” and that by lease, dated 24th of June. 1708 
the batliffs and citizens had granted a lease to Michael 
Johnson for forty years of the encroachments, which are 
minutely described. 

The writer to the ‘‘ Times” committed a grave error 
{n surmising that the house was built in 1724, when 
Johnson was fifteen years old, because the title deeds 
show that in 1708 the corporation granted a lease to 
Michael Johnson, after the encroachment had been made. 
This was nearly fifteen months before the Doctor was 
horn—recollecting that the marriage articles are dated 
Jane 11, 17.6 and that the marriage was to be per- 
formed within two months, There is no statement in 
any of the writings that the house had been built upon 
“ waste land.” The documents relate only to “‘ part of 
the dwelling-house ” and then the encroachments are 
particularly described as frontages. 

The Corporation desire that the encroachment in front 
of and part of the Doc'or’s place of birth which is held 
from them shall rema’n in its present ancient state in 
remembrance of Dr. Johnson, and in addition that 
the lessee will keep the said demised premises in good 
repair.and without any matertal alteration in the struct- 
are or appearance. Tae correspondence has confirmed 
‘he tradition—not hitherto contested—that the re- 
nowned Dr. Johnson was born in the old house in 
Lichfield market-place, and elicited the covenants con- 
tained in the existing lease, ; 

The house consists of an entrance hall, sitting room, 
and shop with double front. The upper storles are ap- 
oroached by an antique oak staircase, with floors made of 
fine old oak, Basides a spactous drawing-room there are 
aine other rooms. The building is freehold except a 
amall abutment on the street granted by the Corporation 
by leases from time to time to the Johnson family at the 
annual rent of two shillings. Uader the very shade of 
Johnson, whose monument stood outside, and his time- 
worn house adjoining it, the sale was effected on the 
20:h of Ovtober, 1887, in the smoking-room of the Three 
Crowns Hotel, which Johngon himself frequented. 
Johnson’s chair was exhibited, above which the bust of 
the ‘‘ gage” looked down on the large attendance, com_ 





prising under-sheriffs, aldermen, councilors, town clerk . 
and citizens. In witnessing the disposal of one of the 
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most ancient buildings of the kind in the Ktpgdom, the 
company were invited to think of ‘‘ the text of the night,” 
which had been honored by the visit of ‘‘ every reepect- 
able perscn in Great Britain and in America.” Their 
American cousins in particular appreciated such historic 
places as Kenilworth, Stratford-upon-Avon, and Lich- 
field, far more'than Englishmen themselves. In the his 
tory of the Doctor’s reputation the saying that ‘a good 
man was not thought much of until he was gone” 
had been verified in the ascending fame of Boswell’s 
“Hero.” The Corporation lease of the premises would 
doubtless be renewed, and in perpetuity. The bidding 
commenced at £500, followed by tens until the sum of 
£600 was offered. At this point there was a lull, the 
auctioneer reclining in Johnson’s chair, and sherry 
being passed round to the flagging Johnsonians. An- 
other panegyric was pronounced, including the incite- 
ment to those who were avid of gold that the possessor 
might make a fortune by charging visitors to the house 
asbilling each. Notwithstanding the remark that the 
house was situated in a favorable business locality. the 
bidding only rose slowly by fives and tens. At £690 
there was a wave of enthusiasm ‘and some rivalry, which 
finally subsided when £800 was advanced by Mr. J. H. 
Johnson, of West L'ndeth, Silverdale, a gentleman of 
philanthropic liberality—although in nowlse a relative 
cf the Doctor's—who wished to save the property from 
the hands of spoilers, It was noted that the abstract of 
the title was presented, which is reputed to be a cubit in 
length, and that on the title deeds was an autograph of 
the D ctor’s, along with those of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. Scott, afterwards Lord 
Stowell. 

The voluntary penance of the Doctor has been recog- 
nized as a characteristic feature of his personality which 
is repeatedly and erroneously reported to have occurred 
at Lichfield Daspite Southey’s words to Soott that “ no 
man of real genius was ever a puritan stickler for cor- 
rectness,” the Vicar of Uttoxeter wrote as follows to the 
press concerning the localization of this event: ‘‘ The 
penance of Dr. Johuaon for disobedience to his father’s 
wishes took place in Uttoxeter market-place, as wit- 
nessed by one of the bas-reliefsin Dr. Johnson’s statue in 
Lichfield. Some years ago Hawthorne, the great Amert- 
can novelist, visited Uttoxeter to see the place of the occur- 
rence, and in order to perpetuate it I had a cest made 
from the Lichfield bas-relief, and had it inserted into 
the conduit in the middle of the market-place.” “A 
few years ago Mr, A. Stokes painted a picture on the 
subject, which was exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
and 1 have an engraving from it hanging in my hall.” 
Tn recounting this circumstance to Mr. Henry White, 
Johnson said: ‘‘ Once, indeed. I was disobedient. I 
refused to attend my father to Uttoxeter market. Pride 
was the source of that refusal, and the remembrance of 
it was painful. A few years ago I desired to atone for 
this fault I went to Uttoxeter in very bad weather, and 
stood for a considerable time bareheaded in the rain on 
the spot where my father’s stall used to stand. In con- 
trition I stood, and I hope the penance was explatory.”’ 

Of Johnson’s erratic youth ; his acutely wretched 
though distinguished career at Oxford ; his overwhelm- 
ing scholastic failures; his tuition of Garrick; his 
journey to London together with his celebrated pupil ; 
his romantic and extraordinary life in the metropolis, 
which seemed to begin, 2ontinue, and end in and about 
Fleet S'reet, students of B'rkbeck Hill’s recently issued 
magnificent ‘‘Boswell’s L'fe of Johnson,” in six 
volumes—-the product of eighteen years of unwearled 
toil—will find treasures of fascinating biography. It is 
superfluous to write of Johnson’s fondness for the 
taverns and clubs in the city. He is credited with say- 
ing toat ‘‘the great chair at a club {s the throne of 
human felicity.” As a second Pepys he went every- 
where. The coffee-room of the Jerusalem Tavern, 
Clerkenwell, still holds his chatr, but bis favorite lounge 
was the Turk’s Head Ooffee-Houte, of which he sald to 

Bc swell’ encourage this house, for the mistress of it is 
a good, civil wcman, and has not much business.” In 
later days it became notable as the first London home of 
George Eliot. 

Whatever the greatness of Johnson as the author of 
the ‘‘ Dictionary,” the ‘‘ Rambler,” the ‘‘ Idler,” “ Ras: 
selas,” aud the ‘‘ Liver of the Poets,” posterity has 
assuredly not ratified Garrick’s judgment that ‘‘ Rabe- 
lais and all the other wits are nothing compared to him ;” 
but, on the other hand, it has reversed Adam Smith’s 
verdict, ‘‘ He’s a brute.” ‘Carlyle called him ‘‘a magsof 
genuine manhood,” while Goldsmith truly depicts him 
as having ‘‘a rough manner, but no man alive had a 
better heart. He had nothing of the bear but the 
skin.” 

The humanity of Johnson’s nature is revealed in his 
feeding his cats, relleving beggars, putting pennies in 
the hands of sleeping outcast children, weeping at the 
bedside of his nurse, writing to defray the expenses of 
his mother’s funeral, and mourning at the graves of his 
friends. 


Prescot, England. 
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S thirty years of Christ’s life sealed up in the divine heart? 


He Home. 
THE POWER OF SAYING NOTHING. 


By Ameria EK. Barr. 


FOOLISH wit once entered a Friends’ meeting- 
house, and, taking a raspberry tart from his 
pocket, cried out, ‘‘ This is for the one who speaks 
first.” ‘‘ Young man,” began a venerable Q 1aker— 
** Ah! the tart is yours, sir,” was the instant reply. 
This is a good example of the value of saying nothing ; 
for if no one had answered the impertinence, the con- 
gregation would not have been made to look foolish, 
and the tables would have been completely turned upon 
the intruding buffoon. 

The capacity for raying nothing is a great power. 
Solomon estimates the man who “ uttereth all his mind ” 
as a fool; and there is no doubt that the man who can. 
not keep his own counsel will let everything else slip 
through his fingers. Itis this power which gives the 
Scotch their national reputation for being “‘ cannie” and 
cautious. ‘They willna tell a lee;” but they will 
render it next to impossible to discover anything they 
wish to conceal; and thus they make of their ability to 
keep quiet a positive shield to their every-day life. 

In the household this power is better than the gift of 
tongues in all those little domest’c disputes in which 
not even the soft answer is so good as no answer at all. 
Again, how gracious {s that silence which understands 
times and seasons, which knows that early in the morn- 
ing, when al) the load of the day lies on the husband’s 
shoulders, even a kind and cheerful@an is apt to he 
preoccupied and quiet. Then even words of endear- 
ment do not always ‘fit the mood ;” and a wise wife 
will know how to refrain from her own little anxtleties 
and worries, will let the breadwinner gather himself 
together in peace and quietness for the day’s struggle, 
quite sure that as the burden of the day lifts he will re- 
member her forbearance and her peculiar wants in the 
kindlfest manner. 

Often, too, there will be days when the burden does 
not lift ; when he will come home at night weary and 
heavy laden with business cares and anxieties. Then 
to compel him to ‘‘talk over” silly trifies, or even 
household plans, the carrying out of which appears to 
him almost impossible, while grave interests are hang- 
ing on the slenderest hopes, fs 2 kind of slow torture 
which no wife not thoroughly selfish and unreasonable 
will infilct. 

One of the hardest avd bitterest trials of domestic 
silence is keeping quiet and saying nothing under in- 
justice and misapprehension becaute the good of others 
demands {t. Nevertheless, we may remember that God 
rights those who keep silence, and brings out their 
righteousness as the light and their judgment as the 
noonday. 

There is such a thing in domestic life as holding the 
tongue out of pure spite; preserving day after day a 
dogged, sullen eflence, impervious to all offers of recon- 
ciliation or regret or kindness. Such a condition is 
one of the gravest spiritual danger ; for the soul is sub- 
ject to malignant diseases as well as the body, and this 
is one of them. The man or woman capable of such 
endurance in evil is possessed by some dumb devil 
which can only be driven out by the grace of God. 

The power of saying nothing in our business life is 
one whose value it is hard to estimate. We have all 
heard what Lord Thurlow’s awful nod did for his ad- 
vancement. How mapy medical reputations have been 
built up on the ability to look wise and say nothing ! 
The same is true {n’all professions, for people are sure 
to give the silent people credit for far more intelligence 
than they really possess. 

On the contrary, many a life is ruined by an open 
mouth. Pope Plus the Ninth is anexample ; according 
to himeelf, ‘‘he never ceased to speak”—lamenting, 
reproving, complatning he could neither keep his peace 
nor his pontificate. In this he was the more remarkable 
because his predecessors won 80 much from their ability 
to say nothing and to bide their time ; understanding 
what ke failed to understand—that silence may even go 
with infallibility. A man can hold anything who can 
hold his tongue, as a general rule. And there will occur 

to most memories the example of a living great man 
who has held diverse high offices by a wise exertion of 
this same power—justly so, for its very existence in 
any public man implies a quiet confidence in his own 


strength. 
Even the Blble teaches us, by example as well as 


precept, the value of this reserve. It has its ellences, and | 


they are evidently the result of a divine foresight which 
foreknew the end from the beginning. Why are we 
not informed of the exact dates in the great events of 
Christ’s life and of the rise of Obristianity ? Not be- 
cause the Apostles were either ignorant or indffferent, 
but because God knew the tendency in the heart of man 
to “‘ observe times,” and the new dispensation was to be 
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Go into Catholic churches and houses and see the idola- 
trous reverence given to the mother and the babe, and 
we shall understand why the cradle was hid behind the 
cross. The Gospels abound in such thoughtful, touch- 
ing silences: evidences for our faith that commend 
themselves with great power to some hearts. 
Then, by precept and example, and by our own experi- 
ence and observation, we are continually taught the 
power of saying nothing ; the power of controlling our 
impatient lips and remembering that in all the strife of 
life ‘‘ he that refraineth his llps is wite.” 
** The age is full of talkers. Thou 

Be silent for a season, 

Till slowly ripening facts shall grow 
Into a stable reason.”’ 





HOW I WOULD MANAGE MY CHILDREN. 


By a SPrnstTEr. 


NUMBER IV.—MEDDLING. 


O thoee who exclaim, ‘‘ Well, [am glad that she 
would not let her children meddle, for of all 
annoying,” etc., etc., I am forced to confees that it fs 
not now of meddlesome children, but of meddlescome 
parents, that I propose to speak. 
Your child’s meddlesomenees is often trying enough, 
but it is of little moment as compared with your own. 
He must be restrained and strictly taught the rights of 
others ; but his meddling springs largely from a spirit 
of investigation, through which he discovers what sort 
of s world he inhabits and the nature of the objects 
which it contains, and is not at root a wholly undestra- 
ble thing, while yours does not so much confine itself 
te the comparatively Larmlers sphere of material things, 
and is without any admirable features. 
The opinion I now advance Js a product of evolution, 
and has been developed by the observation of those 
parents referred to in a former psper, both wise and 
otherwise—chiefly the latter—together with some re- 
fizction on my own mistakes in the past, and js as fol- 
lows: I should try to make the mschinery of govern- 
ment as simple and light-running as porsible consist- 
ent with a real governing power which commands the 
respect of the governed. To this end I should study to 
avoid an unnecessary multiplying of warnings and 
comm ands, and should reduce the obncxlous ‘‘ dont’ 
tothe minimum consistent with expediency. I think it 
might even dawn on my mind faintly that the children 
were separate individual souls, having some righte 
which even parents were bound to respect, and that 
there might be certain provinces of their lives where I 
should not intrude my authority, even if I ought to 
bring to bear my influence and advice. Some one here 
says, “ Haven't I aright to govern my own child ?” 
Certainly, my dear sir, or madam, you not only have a 
right, but a sacred duty, to do so; but you have a prior 
duty to govern yourself, and when even you, because’ 
of being in authority and “‘ the biggest,” bring to bear 
on the actions of another, even your own child, a con- 
trol which has no reason for being, you are no longer 
governing, but trespassing. 

1 know those will not agree with me who argus that 
if some is good, more must be better ; who feel that a 
child is not well governed unless he is incessantly gov- 
erned, and consider that there is an insidious danger in 
the mere fact of a child’s having a wish uncrossed. 
Those who are spoiling for a fight, and feel that they 
are not fulfilling their whole duty {if they let slip an’ 
occasion on which they might exercise their authority, 
will now lay aside this paper for more congenial 
matters. 

But I am persuaded that most of us, unless we go 
to the other extrsme and are negligent, meddle too 
much, if not through arbitrariness, then—which {s 
much more common—through affectionate solicitude. 

We multiply our interferences ; hamper, restrain—not 
too vigorously, but too frequently ; assume children to 
be incapable of any self-direction or judgment, and 
hinder and badger the poor little souls, trying to con- 
form them to our own ideas ; making them follow us, 
putting their small feet in our great tracks, and ten or 
twenty times a day importing on them our preferences, 
saying, “I wouldn’t do so if I were you,” meaning, 
more truly, ‘‘ You wouldn’t do so if you were I.” 

In some families I am persuaded that children other- 
wise well managed are spoken to nine times out of ten 
when they would have done the same without being 
told, or when their way would really have been the 
better (and they know it), or when the elder had no 
right to impose his preference or will on the younger. 
In the tenth case there might be need for a firm inter- 
ference and final authority—a different and more desir- 
able thing than a half-way authority on a doz3n pointe. 

An instance or two of what I mean by meddling. 

Mamma, moved by‘politeness and vanity, wants Baby 
to show off prettily and kiss the one who hastily de- 
mands it. Baby, not keeping her sffections on tap, sees 
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face suddenly thrust upon her, and declines. I sub- 
mit that no one has more right to compel Miss Toddle- 
kins, aged eighteen months, to grant a kiss when she 
is not inclined, than to compel Miss Suphia, aged 
eighteen years, to do the same. She has a right to her 
own individuality and her own preference in the matter, 
and the right to be protected from the trespassing of 
strangers or others who think that because she is little 
she has no mind of her own. 

Another : Papa passes through the room where Mamma 
has been shut in with the ‘restlers flock through a long, 
rainy day. She has reached the point where she is 
glad to see them innocently happy even if their fertile 
echemes for amusement issue in some temporary irreg- 
ularities in the interlor arrangements of the house, and 
such illegitimate uses of the furniture as impressing it 
into service as railway trains and bears’ dens, Papa, 
however, only takes note of the disorder, ard says, 
**No, no; chars were made to stand on four legs. Set 
them right up nicely in their p'aces.” He then goes 
sweetly on to his study, leaving the blank group to 
provide itself with entertainment as best it may. He 
has contributed his share to the family management by 
the exercise of the veto power. 

When a boy likes to keep his ¢nnocent schemes, or a 
girl her girlish sffaire, from Papa and Mamma, {t would 
be well for the latter to ask themselves if they have not 
been meddlesome parents, teaching their childen to ex- 
pect interference whether it le called for or not. 

There is planted deep within us, and dating back to 
the time when Eve chose to have her own way about 
her diet, a something we call human nature which 
causes us to prefer to do ar we please and to disrelish 
the opinions of others when too liberally furnished us. 
Even the children have participated in the effscts of the 
fall to the extent of also liking to do as they please, 
But, alas! we have another root of depravity, dating 
back to the same time, which leads us to desire to 
have other people also do as we please. In view of 
the confusion arising from there conflicting desires, I 
can scarcely hope that any eloquence of mine will pre- 
vail upon friends in thio fallen world to refrain from 
offering to each other too much gratuitous advice, nor 
upon parents to reduce their Interference to a judicious 
minimum. But, however it be with other people’s 
children, I am resolved that, as for mine, I shall give as 
much thought and care to their wise letting alone as to 
their wise restraint; refrain from forcing confidence 
which ought to be won ; Jearn to respect their ways when 
they happen to be better than mine; exercise over my 
hasty tongue, tco ready to leap forth with a prohibition 
or command, some of that control and deliberation 
which I fret at the children for not exhibiting, and 
stop meddling. 


MRS. WIDGERY REPORTED. 
PART I. 


By W. B. 8. 


“ E had a good many talks, Maria and I, with 
Oliver a-puttin’ in his word cccational*— 





| Mrs. Widgery was evidently endeavorizg to rccom- 


mence, as nearly as she could remember, where she left 
off—‘‘ but they didn’t seem to amount to much— 
didn’t straighten or settle nothin’, I mean to 82y—-sfter all. 
At least not immejlate. I can see now that they was 
really and slowly a-permeatin’ and workin’ through my 
system—medicines cxu’t work no other way, you know, 
when a complatnt has been of long standin’—but for 
the time bein’ I wa’n’t sensible of no'particular change in 
my feelin’s or convictions. O'd habits and associations 
was too strong for me, and first I’d know I'd be a-rea- 
gonin’ round and round, mixin’ things all up ag’In, and 
gittin’ lost-in a maze as bad as ever. 

‘* One day Ollie was a-leanin’ in my lep, showin’ me 
the pictures in his Sunday-school book, and, seein’ he 
looked a little pale—he {s ruther a delicate child, and 
I’m afraid they ain’t a-goin’ to raise him—I said to him, 
very solemn, I suppose, for that was the way I felt, 
*Ollle, I want you to begin to love and serve God now, 
when you ars young, because ’—‘ you may not live to 
grow up,’ I was a-goin’ to say, but here Maria, who just 
then happened to be comin’ into the room, give me a 
warnin’ glance, and Olllo looked up so innocent and 
surprised, and says he, ‘Why, grandma, I do love 
Him ; don’t everybody ?’ It give me a dreadful queer 
feelin’—struck me all of a heap, so to speak. His 
mother put her hand under his chin, turnin’ up his 
sweet face as she stooped down to kiss it, and says she, 
‘We love our best Friend better than any other, of 
course, don’t we, Ollie?’ The next minute he run, 
laughin’, out of the room at the sound of Mollie’s voice 
in the hall, and Marla told me that she wanted the 
children to grow up into the love of God just as they 
did into the love of father and mother, and she believed 
it would come just as easy and natural to them if they 
was rightly taught. She was tryin’ to bring up her 
children that way from the beginnin’, and so fur the 








a spiritual, not a ritualistic, one. Why are the first 


no reason for bestowing a mark of love on the strange 


plan had succeeded well. 
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So Be ge a eee ee 





« ©Phen,’ says I, ‘I wish to goodness I'd had ycu to 
bring me up, for it didn’t come a bit natural to me, nor 
to no children that ever I heard on. It was the last 
thing we ever wanted to hear about, and we never 
listened to no religious conversation if we could help it. 
Why, I couldn’t have been more than six years old 
when I run and hid because I see the minister a-comin’ 
—he was a-stayin’ round for two' or three weeks, and 
had‘ been to our house once before; actually I hid 
away in a barrel in the barn, and wouldn’t answer 
when my oldest sister come and called me to come in 
to prayers, for I knew just how he’d ook at me, and 
scare me to death a-talkin’ to me before everybody. I 
felt dreadful guilty and wicked when I stole in after he 
was gone, and my heart was terrible heavy. Nobody 
knows, I guess, or remembers how much such children 
suffer sometimes. Mother asked me if I didn’t hear 
Martha call me; I had to own up that I did—I had 
heard the story of Annanias and Sapphira too often to 
dare to tell a lie—and mother sent me to bed without 
my supper for not doin’ as I was bid.’ 

¢¢Wather wouldn't have let you punish me for such 
an offense,’ sald Maria, laughin’. ‘He would ha’ said 
it was the minister’s fault, and served him right. I 
think so too. Children don’t feel that way and git 
such prejudices ag’inst anything that is talked about in 
a natural, cheerful tone of voice, and made to look 
pleasant and actractive. But it’s no wonder that they 
ao seldom j’ined the church in your day, and was 
hardly expected to become Christians until they was 
older. I think it was dreadful.’ 

*** But, Maria,’ says I, ‘it wa’n’t so very different in 
your young days, neither. I don’t exactly see where 
you got all your notions, or how you come to feel s0 
diff erent.’ . 

** Marla give me ruther a queer look, and sald, kind of 
playful-like, ‘Why, mother, you know father’s influ- 
ence, as a general thing, more than counterbalanced 
yours, and the prevallin’ sentiment of the hull com- 
munity besides. I inherited much of his temperament 
and disposition, anyway,and I have heard you say 
you wished I had been still more like him. So, as it 
happened, the ‘‘miasma’ in the atmosphere had surpris- 
ingly little ¢ffect upon me, and that little was soon elimi- 
nated’—it beats all how many of her big words I do 
remember—‘ from my system in the larger life and 
more varied ¢xperlences I was so early subjected to. 
So much intercourse with childhood had as much to do 
with it as anything, perhaps, and opened my eyes to 
many thisgs I might never have found out otherwise. 
I never had aay success in teachin’ anything tochildren 
unless I first come down to their standp’int, and see it 
as they did. Paul knew what he was a-talking about 
when he said that when he wasa child he ‘thought as 
a child, he spake as a child, he understood as a 
child ;” and the lfitle girl I have read of some. 
where who objected to the catechism, and won- 
dered why there couldn’t be a ‘‘kitty-chism,” spoke 
my mind exactly. Especially in religion, I like to see a 
child childlike, not to mention that this is the highest 
form of it even In the adult mind, accordin’ to Ohrist’s 
teachin’s,’ 

‘* Maria looked very thoughtful for a minute, then 
she burst out alaughin’, ‘ Mother,’ says she, ‘did I 
ever tell you about the first class I had fn Sunday-school 
—them six little boys that I was so proudof? OnceI 
remember I wanted to vary the exercises a little, and so 
I told ’em, foolishly enough, I daresay, that they might 
each learn a little hymn to repeat to me the next Sun- 
day. They was the brightest little fellows you ever 
see, every one of ’em, but little Georgie Talbot in partic- 
ular had such a smilin’, happy face that I used to call 
him “ Little Sunshine.” He come with his hymn among 
the rest, and what do you sur pose it was ? 


** Hark! from the tombs @ doleful sound !”” 


There was such a contrast between his merry, sparkling 
countenance and the sentiment of the hymn that I had 
great ado to keep my face straight, and I never think 
of it now without laughin’, His good old grandmother 
had selected it for him, never thinkin’ to notice the im- 
propriety or the incongrulty that struck me so comic- 
ally. Itdidn’t hurt Georgie any ; it rolled off his sunny 
nature like 80 much water ; but with a timid, thought- 
ful, sensitive child the effect might have been quite dif- 
ferent. And I do think it was so cruel and unnecessary 
to be puttin’ ideas into children’s heads which could do 
* no manner of good and might do a great deal of 
urt. 

“Well, it had been a very good thing, it seemed, for 
Maria to be a teacher, and I told her I thought she had 
been more fortunate than most parents were, in havin’ 
hada chance to learn so much wisdom a-tryin’ her 
experiments and makin’ her mistakes with other folks’s 
children before she had any of her own to manage. 
Though I di-in’t know as she would allow that she ever 
had made any mistakes to speak of. 

‘I spoke kind of hasty, and ought to have been 
tshamed of it, but you see I was gittin’ most provoked 
to have my own daughter a-settin’ up to be so much 





wiser than her mother or anybody that had ever come 


before her, Marla took my spiteful little filog all in 
good part, and answered pleasant as you please : 

‘*** Qh, no, mother, I have made lots of mistakes—I’m 
makin’ them all the time—but I hope to go on improvin’ 
always. You never see our oldest child, our little 
Berife that we loat. SometimesI think there never was 
any child quite like him. We commenced with him to 
have him keep the Sabbath accordin’ to the fashion of 
olden times, supposin’ that that was the right way. He 
was only two years and a half old when he had learned 
to pack up his blocks with all his other playthings Sat- 
urday night, and not have ’em ag’in till Monday mornin’, 
He was a preeocious child, very obedient aad docile, 
very fond of bein’ read to, and often he would takea 
book himself and pretend to read, makin’ it all up as he 
went along. He spcke very correct, and very distinct, 
too, only he would always say ‘‘my” when it should 
have been I.” One Sunday he had become very tired 
of the quiet and the monotony of the day, and, takin’ up 
a book that his father had just laid down, he turned 
over the leaves as if to find the place where he left off, 
and begun in his little slow, soft voice, ‘‘ To-day is Sun- 
day. My mustn’t play. My hopes it will be Monday.” 
That was enough forme. I knew right away that I was 
on the wrong track. The Sabbath is not bein’ kept 
rightly when it becomes a weariness and a burden, and 
if ‘‘ My hopes it will be Monday” there is a mistake 
somewhere, Anything that tends to check altogether 
the tuoyancy aud brightness of childhood is not only 
contrary to nature but to God’s Intention concerain’ it, 
I do believe. Andareligion that can be addressed to 
the faculties children have, not to those they have. not, 
is the only one that has any chance of success. They 
can be just as bright and lively and animated in religion 
as in anything else if their hearts are only in it.” 

‘*¢ That's the very p’int,’ says I—‘ will their hearts 
be in it, just of themselves, and because you want to 
have itso? There used to be a good deal of talk when 
I was young about the need of a change of heart; a 
great insistin’ on bein’ born ag’in—converted—turned 
right about from the way we was naturally inclined to 
go. ‘You seem to leave all that out, and do away with 
any tuch necessity. I don’t quite see where you git 
your authority for it, I don’t really. But if there is 
any, other access to the kingdom—a easier, shorter cut 
than through the straight and narrer way, I should be 
very glad to know it.’ 

‘**T meant this quite sarcastic, for I was gittin’ a little 
heated with my argufyin’, though I certing thought 
I had the best of her; but Maria answered just as cool 
and smilin’ as ever—if Maria was a dyin’, I should 
expect to see her smilin’ as if it was somethin’ pleasant 
—‘ Supposin’ we change the figur’, mother? Can’t we 
sow the seed ao early in these tender, lovin’ little hearts, 
and water it so carefully and so prayerfully, that it will 
germinate and grow, without no visible, conscious 
beginnin’, to be sure, but showin’ life little by little, 
and more and more, till it bursts into the beautiful bud 
and blossom, and the full, ripe fruit at last ? Ain’t that 
a great deal better for children than to let them grow 
up to maturity without God and without hope in the 
world, waitin’ for the earthquake shock and the con- 
vulsion that will be needed then for the complete over- 
turnin’ of the hull inner nature, and the uprootin’ of 
feelin’s and habits that ought never to have been 
allowed to git a start at all? That is the way I’ve 
learned to look at it, mother, and I’ve give a good deal 
of consideration to the subject, too.’ 

‘* Yes, Maria had done considerable more thinkin’, 
firat and last, than ever I did, that was plain. Besides, 
right or wrong, she had the facts to show on her side, 
and J could not dispute ’em. The children did all 
seem to be little Caristians—not talkin’ about it, but 
kind of livin’ of it in a way that I never see in any 
family before. Kittie and Tom ‘was members of the 
church already, and the ‘little ones was follerin’ right 
on, a8 I couldn’t doubt, when I come to think how 
gentle and lovin’ and unselfish they seemed to be in the 
midst of all thelr plays and frolics. And if that ain’t 
showin’ forth the ‘ fruits of the Spirit,’ that Paul talks 
so much about, I don’t know what is; though it ain’t 
just the way we used to look at it, elther. 

‘* Well, as I didn’t seem to have no answer ready for 
Maria, I blundered into the very worst thing I could 
have said, beforeI thought. For, says I, ‘Marla, what 
do you suppose Aunt Twichell would say if she could 
hear you talk ?’ 

‘¢* Oh, mother,’ sald Maria, with just such a wry face 
as she used to make when she was a child, ‘I thought 
Aunt Twichell was dead and buried fifteen or twenty 
years ago! Hadn’t you better let her rest peaceful in 
her grave? It’s the only place that was ever gloomy 
enough to suit her when she was livin’’—with another 
wry face, though she was half laughin’, too, The next 
minute she changed her tone, answerin’ to somethin’ 
she see in my face, I suppose, for I hadn’t spoke a 
word: ‘Oh, yes, she was a dreadful good woman, 
mother, no doubt of that. All the same I can’t really 

nd truly think of her only as castin’ kind of a shadder 


been afraid at first that the angels was a little too 
happy.’ 

‘*T was half scart when I heard Maria a-talkin’ this 
way, andI wondered what under the canopy possessed 
me to mention Aunt Twichell’s name at all, when I 
knew how Maria always felt about her. I wasafraid 
she would go to reminiscin’, and rakin’ up things that 
woulda’t be very pleasant for elther of us to remember ; 
though I don’t hardly think she would have done it 
either. Fortunately Tom come a-rushin’ in from school 
just then, interruptin’ of us with his merry smiles and 
kiases, and givin’ both of us plenty else to talk about. 
I don’t suppose Maria really thinks any more of Tom 
than of any of the other children, but Oliver makes 
such a pet and companion of Kittle—her bein’ the 
oldest daughter and such a beauty—that Maria and Tom 
pair off a deal together, too, and are special friends and 
confidants always. Anyhow, Maria is nothin’ if nota 
mother, and I do expect the very warmest place in my 
old heart will always be for Tom. 

Poor Aunt Twichell didn’t have no children ; per- 
haps that was partly what was the matter,’ sald Maria, 
her voice all softened down ag’in; and she give me a 
lovin’ look as she turned to go out of the room with her 
arm around her boy.” 








A NOVEL COUNTERPANE. 


By KatTHerRins ARMSTRONG. 


O make a beautiful bedspread with very little 
expense and not much labor, buy two and three- 
quarter yards of ten-quarter sheeting, unbleached and 
fine; fasten in quilting frames, the same as bedquilts 
were fastened in former days; or, if that is impractioa- 
ble, do it by sections in smaller frames, having first 
drawn the design upon the whole piece with a lead 
pencil. Then, with a coarse yarn needle, sow candle- 
wicking through the cloth, following the pattern, using 
the wicking in a continuous thread, and having the 
stitches a quarter of an inch apart. The designs may 
be in flowers, wheels, stars, crosses, triangles, and any 
and all conventional patterns. Leave the stitches quite 
loose on the upper side of the cloth, in little, uniform 
loops. When the design has all been traced by these 
stitches with the wicking, cut all the loops on the upper 
aide with'sharp scissors. The spread looks very unpromis- 
ing now, but take it from the frames and shake it well, 
and thé change will be marvelous. The wicking will 
form itself into little fluffy tassels, which, however, may 
need a little trimming with the scissors to make them 
even and true, especially if this is the first attempt. 
Now lay the counterpane on the snow or grass to bleach, 
keeping it in the sun, and wet with cold water. In 
forty-eight hours the goods will be as white as snow 
itself, will ba firm in texture, and the work as regular 
as any embroidery. If the stitches are put in double, 
and at a distance of an inch and a half apart, alike all 
over the cloth, it has a pleasing effect when finished, and 
it is well for inexperienced persons to try this way at 
first and the more complicated patterns afterward. 
Those who do not know how these counterpanes are 
made express great wonder and admiration, and never 
suspect from what ordinary materials they are put to- 
gether. Inexpensive, too, as a dollar and a quarter 
will cover the entire cost of one spread. 
A WALL SCREEN, 


White enamel cloth can be made into screen to pro- 
tect ‘the wall above the washstand with good effect. 
Cut the length of the stand and half a yard wide ; round 
off the corners, and “‘ pink” or scallop the edges ; now 
put on some graceful sprays in spatter-work, or, better 
still, some long branches of flowers and grasses in oll 
pointing in bright designs, yet not gaudy in color. 
Then, when dry, varnish with transparent varnish, and 
puta neat bow of ribbon at the upper left corner. 
Another simple protection for the wall is made of pink 
or blue cambric, covered with a full curtain of dotted 
Swiss, drawn and fastened at both upper and lower | 
edges, the corners finished with ribbon bows. It can 
be washed and replaced when necessary. 

A very simple and pretty fire screen is made of 
pressed flowers laid in artistic shape between two large 
panes of glass, and these;set in a fire-screen frame. It 
has the merit, too, of not being delicate, for, if properly 
secured in the frame, the double glass will endure a 
good deal of careless usage, and the flowers between 
the glass, being excluded from the air, will rétain their 
beauty and color indefinitely. But the process of pre- 
paring the flowers is not well understood. It is impor- 
tant to bring out gradually, but surely, every parilelo 
of moisture if we expect a perfect success, and the 
beautiful hues of most blossoms will remain unchanged 
if the work {s carefully done. The flowers should be 
gathered at noonday, when there is no dew upon them, 
and pressed at once before they have a moment to 
wither and droop. Use for this purpose a large, old 
book, where the texture of the paper is coarse and loose, 
#0 ag readily to absorb the natural moisture of the blos- 
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soms. Lay in, for instance, a rose on ite stem, with 
leaves and buds, in natural and graceful position, hold- 
ing it with the left hand, while with the right a torn 
plece of the coarse papor is introduced between each 
and every petal, till all are covered. Over all lay one 
large piece, dispose the leaves and buds, and cover 
with other pieces; close the book, and lay it under a 
heavy weight, not disturbing it for twenty-four hours, 
when carefully change the papers for dry ones, repeat- 
ing this each day till the flowers are perfectly dry. The 
color of most blosoms will be retained, but double 
pieces of paper should be used for lilies and flowers of: 
unusual weight and moisture. Grasses and follage can 
be done with less trouble, and all kinds can be com- 
bined to make an attractive bunch for the fire screen 

We prepared, seveial years ago, an herbarium of over 
a thousand different kinds of flowers, all arranged in 
betavical order, and the colors of many of them are as 
bright to-day as when they were growing. 

Another ornament for a fire screen is made of a pane 
of glass twenty-four by twenty-six inches; on this 
with “‘stratena,” we placed miscellaneous pieces and 
colors and shapes of stained glass which we happened 
to possess. They were laid on in reference to harmony 
of color as a whole, and when the screen is set against 
the light the effect is very pleasing. The narrow spaces 
between the pieces of glass we smoothly filled with 
putty, silvering it when {t was perfectly dry. The 
result was very satisfactory, unique, and beautiful, 
although an experiment. . 

Quite a novel way of ornamenting boxes, brackets, 
picture frames, and the like, is to use the shells of 
butternuts, cut around, across the nut, one-eighth of 
an inch thick, the ‘‘meat” all picked out, and the 
shells dried. These, applied to wooden articles and 
stained, give the effect of fine carved work. Frat, stain 
the wood with burnt umber and boiled linseed oil (pro- 
cured at a painters’ supply store at a cost of five cents 
each) Pour a little ofl in a shallow dish, take a plece 
of flanne! and dip it first In the ofl and then in the umber 
and rub well into the wood. Go over all the surface 
once in this way, and, when dry, apply, with prepared 
glue, the pieces of nutshell in regular order. The next 
day stain all over again with the ofl and umbsr, and 
allow to dry for twenty-four hours. Then rub over 
with clear ofl. It well repays the trouble, for it well 
imitates choice wood and fine work. Should the color 
of rosewood be desired, take five cents’ worth of ex- 
tract logwood, dissolve in one pint of water ; add pul 
verized alum, a little at a time, stirring well ti’ the 
solution is a dark brown (too much alum spoils the 
stain) ; apply to the wood with a cloth; if too dark, 
add more water; when dry, give one coat of oil, or 
varnish if preferred. 
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THE DANGER-SIGNAL NEAR ROCKY 
CHANNEL. 
By Epwarp A. Ranp 


6 OU see, Ted, this means, ‘ Wart immediate 
assistance.’ Put it short and it is, ‘Help, 
now I'” 

‘* Pretty, father !” 

The colors of the pleces of cloth with which 
Ted Lamprey was playing were indeed pretty. They 
were the eolors of small signal flags which John Lim- 
prey had cut out for his boy. As a surfman, once, in 
the employ of the Ualted States Life-Saving Service, he 
had become familiar with the signal fisgs kept at the 
life-saving station and adopted by the Internationa) 
Commercial Code. He had cut out a number of signals 
for Ted, and Mrs. Lamprey had with her ready needle 
worked them up into permanent shape. The ex-surf 
man was now explaining them to Ted. “ You see, Ted, 
every signal has its meaning, and each is known by a 
certain letter. Now, a vessel is supposed to have them 
(every vessel ought to have them, of course). The 
International Commercial Code is for the use of all 
nations, Whatif I wasasurfman again, Ted, and it 
was my wstch some day, and I was up in the lookout 
on the roof of the station, watching the sea for any sign 
of distress? ThereI am, looking away, and suddenly I 
gee a vessel just off shore, fiying the two flags you have 
been handling. They are lettered ‘H’ and ‘B> 
‘Trouble!’ Isay. ‘Those signals mean, ‘‘ Want imme. 
diate assistance!” That is acase of distress, I say to 
myself. ‘I will send them back an answer at once, and 
tell the keeper of the station, and he will send a boat.’ 
So I pick out the two signals—let me see if mother did 
not make them for you! I think I cut them out, Oh, 
yes ; one is ‘ H,’ same as before, and the other is ‘F,’ 
and it is red, shuped like a triangle, as they say, and it 
has a white circle init. ‘H,’ you see, isa square flag, 
half white and halfred. I run up the little fiigetaff— 
thereon the lookout of the station—this flag ‘ H,’ and ‘F’ 
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under it. That means, ‘ We are coming to your assist- 





ance.’ How glad that will make the poor fellows we 
imagine off on the water, when, looking ashore, they see 
those flags ‘H’ and‘F ! Now, what if they get sort of 
impatient and they say, ‘Oh, we can’t wait for those 
folks on the land !’ The keeper of our station, who is 
doing his best to get the surf-boat down to the water, 
sees those people—through his glaes, you know—irying 
to launch their boat. He sends me up to the lookout to 
run up to the masthead the signal fisgs ‘H’ and ‘L,’ 
and those mean, ‘ Do not attempt to land in your own 
boats.’ They stop where they are, and soon we get off 
in our boat tothem. Now, isn’t that a nice way ?” 

** Yes, father, but—but,” sald Ted, eagerly, ‘‘s’posin’ 
—just s’posin’, you know—they didn’t want a boat, but 
might be sick and—” 

**Oh, wanta doctor and medicine ? They might have 
ship fever on board, and the crew be weak and want to 
get word to the shore. Well, they show ‘P’ and ‘D,’ 
two blue fi:ga, one having a white square in it and the 
other having in {ta white circle. That weuld fetch us 
pretty quick ; a doctor, too.” 

Ted was exceedingly interested in his signals. Out of 
his chamber window, facing the swift, deep river run- 
ning to the sea, he threw a line and there hung his 
signals. Several times, when his father, at work in an 
adjoining field, was needed by his mother, Ted ran up 
stairs and threw out the signals ‘‘ H” and “‘ B’—‘‘Want 
immediate assistance.” Ted was delighted when his 
father came up the field at a rapid run and then bounded 
over the stone wall into the garden, reporting speedily 
atthe kitchen door. ‘Ted's happy time with the signals ; 
his father’s delight in gratifying bis only child’s desire 
to know about the pretty flags of red, blue, yellow, 
green ; the mother’s equal joy in making the signals— 
was not all this a suggestion of the happiness reigning 
always in John Limprey’s home by the mouth of the 
tiver? Ah! the current of life in that home was some- 
thing like the sweep cf the river. When the tide was 
in, when the winds of the day, as if tired, sought repose 
at sunset, then the river was only a glassy lake, almost 
without a ripple—the image of peace, a mirror in which 
the evening star could shine, its disk unbroken, a flower 
of paradise blooming with unbroken petals. Some- 
times John Lamprey’s home was very peaceful. Life 
was a placid current. ‘When the tide was low, running 
fiercely toward the ocean, running, too, against a rough 
wind from the sea, running through Ricky Channel, 
out of which protruded black, ugly ledges, then the 
river was a very different thing; and this turbulent 
Rocky Channel was sometimes an exact image of John 
Lamprey’s home. Drink, drink, drink—this was the 
Rocky Channel in that home. Drink, drink, drink— 
this seemed to be written on the black, ugly ledges 
making the stream of the home life a Rocky Channel. 

And yet John Lamprey did not think he wasin dan- 
ger. Had he not distinctly said to Jane Lamprey, his 
wife, ‘‘ When liquor gets me into trouble that I can see, 
then I will quit’? 

I can see daager, Jobn.”' 

John, though, refused to say anything more than 
this looking at all like the hope of a reformation. 

One day, when Jane Lamprey was away from the 
home, Ted was amusiog himself up in his little chamber 
with the signal flags his father and mother had made for 
him. 


I will tle some on a line, and throw the line out of 
the window,” thought the boy. ‘‘I will make believe 
somebody out on the river wants help, and I'll show 
’em this flag.” 

It read, ‘“‘ We are coming to your assistance.” 

It was tiresome work at last to throw out aud draw in 
this signal (no matter how brightly colored it was), since 
no one made a response to it. 

‘Vil pull it in,” thought Ted, ‘‘ and perhaps father 
will play with me.” 

To his proposition that the father should go off in the 
boat, and, from the river, signal while Ted operated the 
chamber end of this circult of communication, John 
Lamprey assented. 

**Oaly,” he added, ‘‘ let me finish my work.” 

When his work was over he dragged his boat to the 
water’s edge, and called out, ‘‘ Here, Ted, I have got 
my signal in here. Lam going to be the shipwrecked 
man, you know, off in the boat, wanting assistance, and 
you are to be up inyourchamber. ButI want my oars, 
of course, up in the woodshed, and you just atay in the 
boat till I get back.” 

He turned, after starting, and muttered, ‘' Boat isn’t 
tied, but she won’t stir while I am gone.” 

If John Lamprey had told all that was in his heart, he 
would have confessed that he kept Ted in the boat, and 
did not now take him to the chamber where he would 
opera‘e his signal flags, because in the next room was a 
closet. In the closet was a brandy bottle. John Lam- 
prey purposed to tip that bottle. 

** I don’t want my child to see me drink,” he reflected. 
** That is good temperance caution, as they say. Guess 
I’m not the worst of men ; I look after my example.” 

For one who was fearful of setting a bad example he 
lingered a long time over that bottle, 
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“Now I'll go,” he finally declared—this cautious 
father. Ho stopped one moment to look out of the 
window of his child’s chamber. 

I want to keep that boy under my eye,” sald this 
pattern of parental prudence. He gave one look, and 
then started back in alarm. The boat was adrift! The 
rising tide had set it at liberty, and there it was, drifting 
toward the dreaded Rocky Channel! Ted had already 
thrown out the danger signal. It plainly read, ‘‘ Want 
immediate assistance.” It meant something now ! 

‘* Hark ! he is screaming |” thought the affrighted 
father. 

By this time he had thrown out a signal that aleo meant 
something—‘' We are comtag to your assistance ”—and 
then rushed for cutdoors' He knew if the boat actual- 
ly were swept inside of the rocks where the frightful 
channel began its violent course, he would be powerless, 
in all probability, to arrest the boat. There was a point 
this side of the Caannel where a drifting boat might 
come within ten feet of the shore. 

John was thinking and running at the same time. 
‘If I only had a pole long enough to reach the boat 
just there !” 

As he rushed on, he saw by the well-curb the long 
pole for drawing water, and carrying a hook on its end. 

He seized it—almost without stopping—and flew on, 
rather than ran. He dared not look up andoff. With- 
out a glance he could seem to see that drifting boat. If 
he had thrust his fingers in his ears it seemed as if he 
s'il must have heard hfs boy’s shouts. As long as he 
did not look off on the river he was at liberty to think 
the boat was at any distance this side of Rocky Channel, 
How he dashed along the water’s edge and down to the 
point where he was to make that experimental thrust 
with the pole ! 

**Quick, quick!’ screamed Ted. The turbulent 
waters of Rocky Channel could be heard angrily strug- 
giing with the rocks that would confine them, savagely 
threatening death to any child or voyager that might 
come that way. John Lamprey thrust out the well-pole, 
and it gripped the rail of the boat! ‘Yes, and then he 
lost it. 

Oh, what an agonizing length of time seemed to elapse 
between that grip and the next clutch with the hook on 
the end of the pole! But that hold he lost! Drink 
made his hand unsteady. In agony he saw the boat 
drifting away again, when he heard a swift, light step 
behind him. He heard next a voice, ‘‘ Here, Ted, take 
hold of this!” A mother’s hand was throwing to her boy 
a rope, which he grasped at once, to which he clung, and 
the boat was drawn ashore ! 

** Oh, thank God, thank God !” sald ‘the mother, fold- 
ing in her arms her precious boy. She only looked 
once at her husband, but that look seemed to say, 
** John, you have been drinking !”. 

She had seen in the house the brandy bottle and its 
companion tumbler, and she had also noticed his breath. 
The father dragged the boat back to its mooring grounds 
while Ted went home in the arms of his mother. It 
seemed to John Lamprey asif a more wretched man 
never went to his home than he. Ted and his mother 
reached the house first, for John must moor his boat 
(like a prudent father now) and return weil-pole and 
rope to their places. 

** Oh, dear !” groaned Ted’s mother av she put bottle 
and tumbler back in their haunts. 

Ted saw everything. He knew now what had kept 
his father in the house when he returned to it. He saw, 
too, when his father, a wretched man, crept upstairs, and 
there in Ted’s room threw himself down on the floor 
beside his boy’s bed. 

‘* Father !” whiepsred a voice, while a boy‘s clinging 
arms went round the man’s neck. 

**What Ted? Lought not todo so. I ought not to 
drink,” groaned the father. 

Again came a boy’s whisper. 

‘* Father, hadn’s you better signal for immediate as- 
sistance ?” 

** What, Ted ?’ 

** Hadn’t you better pray ?” 

And John Lamprey prayed ; and God heard. 





HOUSE-BUILDING AND HOUSE-KEEPING 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Il —THE FRAME. 
By Mary Tay.or Brsseiu, M.D. 


HERE are two hundred bones in 8 grown man, and 

children have a few more, because with them afew 
pairs of bone become ore as they grow older. These 
bones form the skeleton which is the frame of our 
house. The word skeleton has an ugly eound, perhaps, 
to children, but when you remember that skeleton only 
mesns these two hundred curiously shaped bones which 
ure jcinted together to make the solid frame of the body, 
and that without them we would be soft and shapeless 
and unable to stand erect, you will soon forget your dis- 
like of the word. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 








“The plan of our human building is somewhat like 
this: It has a strong bony columa running up through 
the center of it, which we call the backbone ; it is also 
called the spinal column. Taen it has three compart- 
ments (Ixe rooms) in which is stowed away very impor- 
tent machinery of which I shail tell you later, and at- 
tached to all this are the long levers and supports which 
we call our arms and legs. 

If this backbone were one solid plece, you would be 
very stiff children, for you could not stoop to pick up a 
pin, or turn your heads, or evea bend at all. 

Bat it is made of thirty-three separate bones, joined 
together by natural hinges which are formed by the 
bones fitting accurately into one auother, and held in 
plsce by strong elastic bands called cariilage. An elas 
tic cushion of cartilage is placed between each pair of 
bones, and addsimmensely to our ease and comfort. If 
it were not fcr this little cushion, every tims we jumped 
or danced, or even took a atep in walking, these thirty- 
three bones would strike one against the other, and give 
us a palnful shock ; but as they strike against this cush. 
ion instead, we are protected. 

The head, at the top of the column, {s really a bony 
box, composed of seven different pieces which are deve- 
talled tightly together. Its Latin namo is cranium 
There is the beet of reasons why this box should be 
strong and usylelding, since it contains the brain, which 
is the most important plece of machinery wecwn. It 
cannot be serfously jarred or struck without danger to 
our lives, and therefore it is safely boxed in. 

The tlay bones that support the face (the nose and 
cheeks and eye-sockete), as you know, are outeide of 
this bony box. 

The second compartment is a bony cage. We com 
monly call it the chest, but its Greek name is thoraw 
which means 3 coat of mail. It {s made of ribs, which 
are narrow, flat bones, something like siats. There are 
twelve pairs of these slats. They are all fastened 
tightly behind to the backbone, and the upper ones are 
also attached in front to the breastbone. The lowest 
ribs, however, are not fastened in front, but float with- 
out a mooring at about the level of the waist. So that, 
while you cannot compress the upper part of the chest, 
it is possible to equeczs in the lower part of the walat 
This cage has been made strong and roomy becaure it 
lodges our next most important machinery, the heart 
and lungs. A few ignorant people, who neither know 
the structure of the body nor how necessary space is in 
order that this machinery may work well, fancy that 
they make themselves more beautiful by squeezing theit 
waists into tight clothing, just as the Chinese fancy 
their poor feet are handsome when they are forced into 
short shoes. 

No one can help pitying these sufferers. The third 
compartment {is called the peivis, which means basin ; 
so named because it was supposed to resemble an ancient 
baein in shape. It is formed by two flaring bones, which 
we call the hip bones, They support the spinal column 
behind, and rest upon the thigh (or upper leg) bones in 
front. They contain some of the abdominal organs. 

The bones of the arm and leg are attached to this 
central portion of the skeleton by means of joints, of 
which we shall presently speak. 

The upper arm {s formed of one long bone called the 
humerus, while the lower arm has two smaller bones 
called the radius and the ulna. These, fitting into the 
humerus and into one another, form the elbow joint. 
Then comes the wrist, with its elght small, oompact 
little bones, something like jackstones, whose sides fit 
into and roll upon one another, making the wrist both 
strong and flexible. It is by means of those jointed 
bones that you can give a twist to your ball, or twirl an 
Indian club. 

The hand, with its nineteen bones (five {n the hand, 
three in each finger, and tw> in the thumb), {sa wonder 
ful little plece of machinery. All of these nineteen little 
bones are hinged together, so that by the aid of our 
muscles we have a quick, graceful, skillful machine, 
always at our bidding, which can bs taught to do the 
finest work with a pen or a needle, can catch a ball, or 
wield a club, or play the piano, all equally well. 

If you think a moment, you will see how much the 
arm and the leg resemble one another. The longest bone 
in the body is the thigh (sr upper leg) bone. It is called 
the fernur, and it is very much like a boy's shinny. stick. 
This bone answers to the long bone inthe upper arm; 
then comes the knee joint, which answers to the elbow ; 
then the two bones of the leg, which remind youof the 
two in the lower arm. 

The unkle has seven bones, instead of eight as inthe 
wrist, and the foot nineteen, like the hand, and ar- 
ranged in the same order. The fingers, of course, are 
more pliable than the toes, as well as longer, but the 
toes have been used for painting and playing the plano 
by people who have lost the use of thelr arms and 
hands. 

The hinges and joints on which all of these bones 
move are wonderfully fine. Children have a toy they 
call cup and ball, which is made on the same principle 
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as the joints of our arms and legs. For instance, the 
upper end of the humerus is rounded and smooth like a 
bali, and the shoulder offers it..a socket or cup into 
which it fitsand can roll, and this ball-and-socket joint 
makes it posalble for you to move your arm in a circle, 
as well as in other directions. The hip joint is another 
ball and-socket joint. The thigh bone has a finely 
rounded extremity like ball, and the hip a deep, smooth 
socket to receive it. Surgeons consider the hip joint 
one of the finest in the body. 

The knee fs a hinge joint, moving mainly in one direc- 
tion, like the hinge of a door, and the joints of the fingers 
are the same kind. 

Tiny sacs of flaid line these joints and serve to keep 
them molstened, so that in health they move as easily as 
well oiled machinery. 

Caildren’s bones are quite soft, as they contain more 
gelatize and Jess lime salts than those of adults, and. so 
are easily bent out of shape if they are kept in bad poel- 
tions. Then, as these bones grow older and harder, they 
are apt to preserve those bad shapes, so that a child may 
become almost deformed from constant habits of stoop- 
ing or other faulty positions which it takes. 

In aged persons, on the contrary, the gelatine and like 
substances have disappeared from the bones, leaving 
the lime salts in abundance, go that their bones are very 
brittle and break easily from slight injuries. 

These beautiful jolats and hard bones would be use- 
less, however, without some meaus of moving them. 
We move them by muscles. Muscle is the flesh of the 
body. It is arranged all around the bones, notin one 
solid sheet, but cut up into long and_ short, stout and 
thin pieces, and fastened from one bone to another, 

Some of these muscles pull up the arms and legs, 
others draw them down; some move our fingers over 
the planoforte, while still others bend the head, and so 
on. There are tiny, delicate muscles, less than an inch 
long, that pull up the wings of your nose or the covers 
of your mouth, and there are broad bands of muscle, 
over three quarters of a yard long, that we use in mov- 
ing our legs. 

Then there is a little extra padding in the walls of our 
house, which keeps {t warm, arfd makes it generally 
more comfortable, This padding ia the fat—quite 
another thiag from muscle, which is fiesh. You can 
discover the difference by examining a chicken’s leg in 
the kitchen. Fat fills in the odd corners, snd makes the 
round cheeks and arms that we like tu see in children. 





IN ODD MINUTES. 


By Anna.E; BREATH. 


HERE are apt to be some odds and ends of time, 

even in the lives filled with school and lessons. 
skating and sledding, and all the ofher cheery cold- 
weather bappenings, and when we find one of these 
margins on somerainy afternoon or long evening, the 
cry comes, What shall we do to make the most of it ? 


boys, and see if a bubble range won’t bea sufficient trial 
of skill and patience to prove amusing. 

You will need a board—a good long board; two or 
three leaves from the extension table placed lengthwise 
might answer; but, whichever you use, it must be smooth 
and level, and raised so that it will be about the height of 
the blowing apparatus of the little folks—the wee ones 
can stand on the bench, and it will not hurt the longer 
backs to bend a little. 

Cover the range with a piece of denned, or hhg over 
it an old blanket or long shawl ; then, about six inches 
from the end, insert two pegs, one on each edge of. the 
board. 

It seems unnecessary nowadays to tell anybody how 
to blow bubbles; all you want is a clay pipe and a 
bowl of strong soapsuds. Glycerine adds to the beautt- 
ful prismatic g/immer of the airy, fairy balls; but, alas! 
it also detracts from the color of whatever it touches, 
and is apt to leave its mark on clothing or woolen 
goods wherever the bubbles “ dissolve and disappear.’ 
Now blow your bubble and toss it out on the board, at 
the same time puffing ft gently and skillfully along the 
flannel surface. Tobe completely successful one must 
coax ones bubble to bound or roll between the pegs ; it 
fs not an easy thing todo, and on this account all the 
more hateresting aud exciting. Eich player must have 
the same number of trials, and every time the buble 
glides or bounces between the pegs it should count him 
one, The game may be simple or otherwise, and will 
be all the more exciting if some little cheap trinket is 
offsred as a prize to the winner.. Such an attraction 
might be added if the range were used as a feature at a 
children’s party. 

Another variation of this old-time amusement is the 
vse of rackets wherewith to bcund theballs. They are 
about the size of an.ordinary tennis racket, and serve 
thelr purpose right well. Any little girl with skillful 
fingers can make one. Ask the tinman for a plece of 
wire about as heavy as that used for binding the edge of 





a two-quart pail. It needs to be about fifty inches long, 


Lat me suggest to you to call in theother girls and 











the two ends about twelve inches in length caught to- 
gether tightly with solder, aad the middle bent into an 
oval, or square or triangle If more convenient. Take 
cheap flannel and cut out two plecss the s'z» of the hoop 
or oval, sewing them neatly around the wire edge. 
Finish it, if you like a fancy touch, with-a coarse but- 
tonholing of worsted of a color contrasting well with 
the flannel. The handle can be closely wound with the 
worsted ; {t looks pretty, and is pleasanter than the wire 
to grasp. With one of these rackets a bubble can be 
bounded many times like a ball, and can actually be 
“scooped up” from the floor by a careful touch. 

Wide-awake brains and active hands wi!! soon devise 
many little ways of using them to advantage, addiag 
variety to an old sport. 

B;an-bags, those falthful old friends of our childhood, 
can likewise be mado a little more exciting by tossing 
them at some di: finite point. An aim is good usder any 
circumstances, be it in bean-bsgs ora life work Mark 
off equares on a plece of musiin or on a great sheet of 
brown wrapping paper, and hang it up ona wall or 
fence. Then batter away with your missiles, counting 
each throw according to the numbar which it hits. 
Try hew large acount you can make in a given number 
of minutes; it will work better than juet tossing the bags 
almlessly, particularly if you are alone and practicing 
for exercise. 

One more suggestion |! 

Perhaps everybody hasn’t heard of reta!ling the 
donkey. It {s old, but it makes fun, and {t raises a 
hearty laugh, which is good for everybody, ard a better 
plece of work than is accomplished by many a one 
claiming to be wiger than a donkey. As in moat re- 
clipes, we begin this with, “‘ First, catch your donkey.” 
No lasso, rein, or whip is needed. Lot some one clever 
with a pencil sketch in crayon on heavy paper a don- 
key about as big as a mastiff dog. -His anatomy need 
not be perfect, so don’t fear criticism; but make him as 
nearly like the real article as possible with the single 
exception that he is to have no tall, From this outline 
you can cut him in cloth and baste him on a shest, or 
you can simply make him on the spur of the moment, 
cut him out from the paper, and harg him on the wall. 
Now for the tails. Cut strips of cloth or paper—which- 
ever you have used for the body—and give one, with a 
pin, to each person who proposes to play. Then blind- 
fold the victim, turn him around, and watch while he 
tries to pin the tail on the donkey in the right place ; it 
will quite as likely adorn his ear or dangle from a hoof. 
As each player takes his turn the poor beast seems to 
il'ustrate a new order of quadruped, one to be supreme- 
ly happy io fly-tlme. Talis sort of nonsense causes a 
great deal of merriment among the Ilitle folks, and even 
children of a larger growth enjoy the sport. 


OVERGROWN SPIDERS. 


GREAT many plants, animals, and insects which are 
familiar within our more temperate climate attain 
much larger size in the hot, tropical regions of the globe, 
and none, perhaps, are more remarkable in this respect 
than the different classes of spiders. 

You have been told of the huge, black, hairy-legged ta- 
rantula, with bis great staring, bead-like eyes, and long, 
cruel forceps or nippers, who lurks in dark corvers and 
stows himself in the toes of your boots and other unex- 
pected places ; but, as a general rule, he can be avoided, 
and the web he spins interferes but little with any one. 
But there are other spiders, equally large and formidable, 
that spread their nets across roads and paths, mnch to the 
occasional discomfort of unwary horsemen or short-sighted 
folk on foot. 

Up in the mountains of Ceylon and India thera is a fellow 
of this kind that spins a web like bright yellow silk, the 
central net of which is five feet in diameter, while the sup 
porting lines, or guys, as they are called, measure some- 
times ten or twelve feet long; and riding quickly in the 
early morning you may dash right into it, the stout threads 
twining round your face like alace veil; while asthe creat- 
ure who has woven it takes up his position in the middle, 
he generally catches you right on the nose, and though he 
seldom bites er stings, the contact of his large body and 
long legs is anything but pleasant. If you do forget yonr- 
self, and try to catch him, bite he will, and, though not yen- 
omous, as.bis jaws are as powerful as a bird’s beak, you are 
not likely to forget the encounter. 

The bedies of these spiders are very handsomely deco- 
rated, being bright gold or scarlet underneath, while the 
upper part is covered with the most delicate slate-colored 
fur. So strong are the webs that birds the size of larks are 
frequently caught therein, and even the small but power- 
ful scaly lizard falls a victim. 

Often have I sat and watched the yellow or scarlet 
mons‘er, measuring—when waiting for his prey with his legs 
stretched out--fully six inches, striding across the middle 
of the net, and noted the rapid manner in which he winds 
his stout threads around the unfortunate captive He 
unusually throws thecoils about the head, till the wretched 
victim is first blinded and then choked. 


In many unfrequented dark nooks of the jungle you come 
across a'most perfect skeletons of small birds, caught in 
these ter? ible snares, the strong folds of which prevent the 
delicate bones frem falling to the ground after the wind 








and weather have dispersed the flesh and feathers.—[Little 
Folks. 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION.* 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE notion that the story of the Transfiguration is 
the story of a dream may be dismissed without 
much argument at the outset. If it was dreamed by 
one of these witnesses, and afterward narrated by him, 
it is hardly credible that the narrative would have 
been received against the testimony of the other two. 
And a concurrent dream is as much out of the order 
of nature as a supernatural visitation. Like some other 
hypotheses that assume the honorable title of ‘‘ rational,’ 
this one is peculiarly contrary to reason. 

If, however, we accept what is certainly a common 
view of the spirit world, I know not how this episode 
can be interpreted at all; it can only be regarded as an 
event wholly miraculous, equally out of the order of na- 
ture and of the supernatural. Taat common view of 
the spirit world is nebulous at best, but it may be 
briefiy stated thus: Death is a sleep ; at death the soul 
goes into a semi-conscious condition, and lives in some 
far-off lotus land of dreams; the body waits in the 
grave the summons of the last trump; in a thousand 
years or a thousand centuries, whenever time shall have 
finished its cycle and the end shall have come, the body 
will rise from its resting-place and become that soul’s 
future habitation ; the scattered portions of human 
bodies taken up by grass and grain and incorporated 
in infinite forms of vegetable and animal life will be 
brought together by the command of God—for nothing 
is too difficult for the Almighty—and then the long- 
broken current of life will begin again. 

* These ashes, too, this little dust, 
A Father’s care shall keep, 
Till the last angel rise and break 
The long and dreary sleep.” 


Oa this notion of death and resurrection we must 
imagine that Moses and Elijah were especially called 
from their long sleep in death for this special inter- 
view; what became of them after their premature 
resurrection, whether they waited in loneliness for 
thelr companions or whether they went back to their 
long sleep, I shall leave those to guess who adopt an 
hypothesis so crowded with difficultiles—rational, inter- 
pretative, and moral—as this heart-breaking and wholly 
uuscriptural hypothesis seems to me to be. 

As I read the New Testament, there is to the believer 
no break in the continuity of life ; no “‘ long and dreary 
sleep ;” no waiting for a future and far-off resurrection ; 
no ‘‘ happy land, far, far away ;” no further use for this 
lame, blind, deaf, ailing, sick body after it is laid away 
in the grave; no conceivable use in preserving it by 
embalming, or stone sarcophagus, or fron casket, or 
closed tomb. It is the soldier’s tent: his campaign is 
over; he is at home; and the sooner it is made over 
into some new and valuable thing the better. It is the 
emigrant’s wagon : he has reached his destination; the 
‘wagon has served its purpose, but its journeys have 
come to an end ; knock it to pleces and turn its mate- 
rial to good account. Of the resurrection of this body, 
corrupt, decaying, evanescent, the Bible gives no hint ; 
on the contrary, repudiates it in strongest terms, 
When the death-angel appears to the disciples, saying, 
Follow me, the chains fali off from the long-fettered 
soul; he carries not a link of them away to encumber 
his future freedom. Whether Swedenborg'’s fancy of 
a spiritual body be true I know not. Having no faith 
in him as a prophet, his revelations seem to be but the 
imaginings of a fine and poetic soul. But, true or 
false, the resurrection is accomplished when life is 
ended, and the soul and the breath leave the body for- 
ever at the same moment. Thank God itisso. Thank 
God my mind is not to be forever fettered by the con- 
ditions imposed upon it by an easily wearled brain, nor 
my heart checked in its aspirations by a body gross 
and sensual and earthy. 

As little authority is there for the notion of the happy 
land ‘‘ far, far away.” The Bible never so represents 
it. The heavenly Jerusalem is a holy city let down to 
the earth, Heaven isat hand. If it has geographical 
limits of any sort, earth is not beyond them. What 
powers of soul-fiight to the other and far-off worlds the 
soul may possess, who can tell? What explorations it 
may make into secrets of the universe into which tele- 
acope and spectroscope pry in vain, who dare guess? 
The stars may be other continents whither the emanci- 
pated wander, as here we travel through foreign coun- 
tries, carrying our bodies like heavy and cumbersome 
baggage. But whatever other lands may be opened to 
the winged spirits, the earth is not closed to them 
Whatever other companionship may be theirs, the com 
panionship of earth is not denied them. They are all 
ministering spirits; we live and walk in the midst of 


1 International Sunday-Sehool Lesson for Febraary , 1886,— 
Matt. xvil., 1-18. 
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them. If our ears were adjusted to such delicate music, 
we might hear their songs; if our eyes were not s0 
grogs and sensuous, we might perceive their now invisi- 
ble forms. When the prophet touched the eyes of the 
young man, and he looked up, he saw the horizon full 
of the horses and chariots of the Lord ensamped around 
Elisha ; they were not then summoned from a far-off 
land for his protection. When Elisha recalled the 
wandering eptrit of the boy to the dead body, it had 
not far to travel to return to its eartaly tent. Waen 
Christ called with a loud voice, ‘‘ Liszarus, come forth,” 
the spirit was within the hearing and’could obey. When 
Christ hung on the cross, with the dying thief beside 
him, he was able to say, “ This day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise.” No long interval of weary centuries 
was to be first wasted in useless sleep. When Paul, 
imprisoned at Rome, looked forward with longing to 
the hour of his liberation, it was not that he might find 
Job’s couch, where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest, but that he might depart and 
be with Christ, which is far better.' That there are 
passages in the Bible which seem to point to a great and 
universal resurrection at some far-off period, I frankly 
concede. But that this is its general teaching I vigor- 
ously and earnestly deny. All its teaching is pictorial. 
It all speaks of that which is to us incomprehensible. 
Any clear, definite, and accurate conception of the 
spirit world is impossible. But the picture of a long 
rest, a soul living unclad or asleep, or wafting in some 
reception-room of heaven for its habiliments, presents 
far more difficulties to the reverent student of Scripture 
than the view which holds that the judgment day has 
already dawned ; that the dead are passing in a contin- 
uous procession from earth to God’s judgment bar ; that 
death and resurrection are simultaneous : that the sep- 
aration between earth and heaven is a narrow partition, 
and death is but the swinging of the door; and that the 
dead are living, more truly living than we, and living 
often close at hand, so close that we are surrounded by 
them as by a cloud of witnesses, so close that the evil 
spirits breathe into our souls pestiferous imaginations 
and blasphemous thoughts, so close that we have need 
to arm ourselves to fight, not merely against fissh and 
blood, but also against the Prince of the power of the air, 
ageinst wicked spirits in high places.’ So close, too, 
that mothers still keep watch and ward over their chil- 
dren, and the friend still serves by subtle influences as 
guide and inspiration of his friend. O mother! lay- 
ing down at last your weary burden, and only too glad 
to lay it down, but that you cannot bear to be separated 
from the children whose strength {s so small and whose 
need is so great, who has ever told you that you are to 
be separated from them? They shall be separated 
from you ; but you shall not be separated from them. 

If you ask on what do I base this belief, how do I 
know that it is but a fancy, I answer, partly on intima- 
tions and suggestions of Scripture, partly on the all but 
universal belief of the world in spirits and spirit com- 
munications. Much of this may be superstition ; more 
of it may be fraud ; but nelther superstitions nor frau is 
grow without root out of nothing ; and the untversality 
of the superstitions and the success of the frauds are 
themselves illustrations of the reality on which the 
superstition feeds and which the fraud simulates, 

This may seem a long introduction ; yet [ know not 
how I could make ft shorter. Accepting this concep. 
tion of the spirit world, as a world all about us, asa 
world in which we live, as a world from which we are 
separated only by our own dullness of sense and heavi- 
ness of vision, the story of the Transfiguration ceases 
to be a strange episode, a breaking in upon the order of 
nature and the supernatural. It will seem rather 
strange that many a follower of Carist has not known a 
like experience of communion with the sainted and the 
risen dead. 

Carist was accustomed to retire from the haunts of 
men, from even the companionship of his own dis. 
ciples, and spend all night in prayer among the hills of 
Galilee. Of these secret and sacred communings this 
story of the Transfiguration gives us our only glimpse. 
On this occasion he took his three most intimate friends 
with him, and they saw, and they have recorded for us, 
the story of his night watchings. We are not to think 
of his praying as a Jacob-like wrestling with God. The 
spirit of his only recorded prayers forbids such a con- 
ception of his night communings. The Lord’s prayer 
is the language of petition, but also of quiet and calm 
assurance. His intercessory prayer in the seventeenth 
chapter of John is a thanksgiving, but the thanksgiving 
of one to whom intimacy with the Father is no rare 
experience, but a perpetual joy. Even the agony in 
Gethsemane, so far as the very brief account gives us 
any true knowledge of it, was a wrestling with his own 
bodily nature, not a wrestling with God, and his prayer 
was ever the same in its triumphant refrain, ‘‘ Thy 
will, not mine, be done.” These nights of prayer were 

12 Kings vi., 17; iv., 34, 85; John xi, 48,44; Luke xxili., 48; 
Phil. 1 , 28. 

* Zphes. vi., 12. 
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nights of communion ; nights in which the obscurity of 
sense was Cleared away, and the half-enfranchised soul 
saw and communed with the souls that were wholly 
freed from the dimness and the darkness of the flesh, 
and most of all with the Father, whom no eye of flesh 
ever has seen or ever can see. And on the one occasion 
when his three friends were permitted to share his 
place of prayer with them, they caught also the inspira- 
tion of his spirit, and beheld two of the cloud of wit- 
nesses that were watching over them, that are ever 
watching over us. 

If, however, this incident, thus interpreted, effords 
us & new sense of the reality and the presence of the 
spirit world, it also guards us against going out of the 
activities of an earthly existence to indulge in revories 
and dreams concerning the invisible. Their presence 
may well serve as an inspiration ; their ministry may 
be real and helpful; but we may not turn aside from 
present duty for converse with them. If ever any of 
us are inclined to listen to the voices of the voiceless 
dead, the one voice that speaks to us out of the cloud, 
and the only voice, is, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased; hear ye Aim” If we are 
ever inclined to turn our longing eyes toward this im- 
palpable world and seek for some materialized form of 
the invisible dead, we may well remember that the 
glimpse of the law-giver and the prophet was but a 
glimpse, and that when the disciples’ eyes were open 
they saw no one save Jesusonly. If we are inclined to 
abide on the mount of vision and substitute spiritual 
ecstasy for practical duty, we shall do well to recall the 
throng that waited at the foot of the Mcunt for Jesus’s 
return, bringing power of healing for the poor demoniac 
boy, and to remember that the poor we have always 
with us, and that the hours of inspiration are meant 
only to equip us with a larger sympathy, a broader 
human love, and a profounder curative and healing 
faith as a preparation for the work of casting the devil 
out of those that abide in the valley. 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


T was a cold, wet morning in February. Two ladies, 
a mother and daughter, sat at breakfast in a dining- 
room having windows that overlooked the road for 
some distance. Suddenly the younger of the two 
women sald, ‘‘ Mother, there is a man and woman com- 
ing down the road. I really believe they are tramps,” 
and she hurried to see if the outside doors were fastened, 
for they were alone in the big house, except for an old 
grandmother and aunt. As the man and woman came 
nearer, it was discovered a little boy of about four years 
was walking between them. They entered the drive 
and came round the house, and then it was seen that 
the little boy was walking lame, and that big tears were 
rolling down his cheeks, though he made no noise, The 
tramp family were given hot coffee and a good break- 
fast, aud from a window that overlooked the porch it 
was seen that the little boy tried but could not eat, 
bending every minute to lay his hand on his feet. The 
door was opened and the little boy invited into the 
kitchen; he refused to come without his mother, Both 
were soon before the fire, and then the cause of the little 
boy’s tears brought tears to the eyes of four women. His 
shoes were soaking wet, and fully two sizes too small ; 
instead of stockings, narrow strips of black alpaca were 
wrapped about his feet, which were swollen and purple. 
Asthe shoes were taken from his feet a sharp, quick cry 
of pain came from the child’s purple lips. He had 
walked over two miles through the wet and snow that 
morning. Poor baby! He gave little moans as his feet 
were gently rubbed, saying in tones of pity, "My 
poor foots !” 

Suddenly there broke through the room the song of a 
canary. The tiny boy sprang from his mother’s lap, and, 
clasping his hands in front of him, his whcle appear- 
ance one of delight and intense enjoyment, entirely for- 
getful of the tiny purple feet, he tottered—for he could 
not walk—to the door into the dining-room, saying, in 
tones ringing with joy, ‘A bird! a bird that sings !’ 
His feet were so sore he could not stand, but sank on to 
a rug, and, with face transfigured by his intense 
pleasure, gaz2d at the bird. Hecould not be persuaded 
to go back to the kitchen ; so he was bundled up in the 
corner of thesofa, where he could watch the bird whose 
song had made him forget his pain. 

Can you not imagine the change in that Uttlo boy 
from suffariag so great as to make him forget hunger 
to joy so great as to make him forget even that 
pain? He was transfigured or transformed by his emo- 
tions. It was the same little boy, but how different ! 
You see a boy or girl puzs!ing over asum. They can- 
not find the right answer. The teacher comes behind 
them, points out the mistake ; instantly a light shines in 
the puzzled face that transforms it, 

A child is lost ia a crowd. What a terrified, auxlous 
face looks into the faces of the strangers about ! Sadden- 
ly the loved one is seen in the crowd, and the child’s 
face is transformed. The same child, but how different ! 
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A boy is taken from the street to a home where clean- 
liness, order, plenty, kindliness, love, rule. When he 
is brought there he is awkward, sly, daring in appear- 
ance, does not regard truth, has no idea of giving and 
receiving leve. A year afterward he meets you eye to 
eye; his ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no” has the ring of truth ; he knows 
what it is to be and to have a friend ; above all, he has 
learned of his E!der Brother. The same boy, but trans- 
formed ; a new spirit shines through his face ! 

Do you not know something of this transforming 
power ? 

You are tempted to copy a lesson froma companion ; 
you think you will do it; but there comes to you an 
inward friend holding you back from that sin; you 
struggle. and your best self conquers : do you not feel the 
transforming power ? You havedonea thing you know 
to be wrong, or a thing you have been forbidden to do. 
No one knows it but yourself. You carry the knowledge 
for weeks ; it welghs you down; nothing seems just 
the same to you. Finally you confess your sin to God 
and feel his forgiveness, acknowledge what you have 
done to your father and mother : do you not know the 
change that comes when you have conquered evil ? 
The transforming power is wrought by God’s love and 
forgiveness. Every act of love, every self-sacrifice, 
every reachiag after better things, is part of that trans: 
forming power that brings a likeness of the Son of God 
into our hearts, and will finally shine through so that 
when in our company men will say, ‘‘ It is good for us 
to be here.” 

Christ went into the mountain to pray, and the inward 
glory of his love and self-sacrifice glowed through his 
whole being. Moses, the leader of the children of 
Israel, who had given up place and power to lead his 
own people in the way God wanted them to go’; Elijah, 
the man of God, who feared not kings when it was 
time to declare the word of God, came from heaven to 
talk, to minister, to Jesue in this his glad hour. The 
voice of the Father like a benediction comes: ‘‘ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ; hear ye 
him.” A command that comes to us if we would grow 
transfigured into his likeness, so that men when they 
looked in our faces would say in their hearts, ‘‘ This is 
achild of God.” _~ 













THE PRIDE OF JESUS.’ 
By tHe Rev. O. H. OLIPHANT. 


““Now Jesus stood before the governor, and the governor 
asked him saying, Art thou the king of the Jews? And Jesus 
said unto him, Thou sayest. And when he was accused by the 
chief priests and elders he answered nothing. Then saith 
Pilate unto him, Hearest thou not how many things they witness 
against thee? And he gave him no answer, not even to one 
word, insomuch that the governor marveled greatly.”—Matt. 
xxvil., 11-15. 

THERE had been nothing to marvel at if Pilate had 

been in sympathy with Jesus and known some- 
thing of that regard in which he held himself. What 
could he say to the villainous hypocrisy of those accuta- 
tions ? That they were false and his accusers hypocrites? 
Every defendant is supposed to mean as much as that 
by the very fact that he isa defendant. But where was 
the corroboration ? His friends had all forsaken him 
It was too late now to explain the spirit in which he 
had taught among the people. Whoever was disposed 
to weigh evidence had already opportunity to do so. 

There are times when repetition weakens the truth. 
This was one of those times. There are occasions when 
further protestations of innocence impair one’s self- 
respect ; when any protestation of innocence, in fact, 
places a great spirit In a false attitude. What would 
the establishment of Jesus’s innocence have amounted to 
in his own regard ? Was his a soul that would accept 
a verdict of “inoffensive ”? On the contrary, he had 
been bent and still was bent on something so much be- 
yond the mere preservation or the proof of innocence 
that it had been almost an affront to him to say that he 
had done no one any harm. He meant to do harm ; for 
that cause came he into the world—that he might bruise 
the serpent’s head. And now was he to endeavor to 
wrest from the serpent an acquittal ? Rather said he, 
‘If I have done evil, bear witnees of the evil.” Iam 
thatI am. I make no apologies for doing right. 
Mighty is the strength which comes to a maa when he 
can real'ze the secret of Jesus’s conduct on this occa- 
sion; when it is given him to see that the greate 
triumph of a soul and of a cause Is often accomplished 
in the seeming triumph of its foes. The marveling of 
the Roman deputy was at the willingness of Jcaus to 
suffer the grave cons quences of his apparent contempt 
of court, which wes really contempt of cant. There 
was mixed with this wonder, I think, some appreciation 
of a singular majeaty of character. Here was a volun- 
tary helplesenees which mounted to heroism, yet his 
sacrifice on this occasion did not consist in chcosing to 
be weak, but in choosing to be strong. That was a 





1 Preached in the First Congregational Church, Methuen, 
Mars., August 14, 1887. 



































time when it would have been weak to accept help. 
There is something in all of us, I hope, which responds 
tothis attitude of the Master, who sought more than 
immunity from the harm with which his haters threat- 
ened him: The truth must have ite witness, and that 
witness must be (like the truth) uncompromising and 
unchangeable. A suspension of hostilities so far as he 
was concerned would have done no one any good. 

The terms which he proposed were unconditional 
surrender. With Aim they could do what they pleased. 
But there was that living within him which was greater 
than he: the eternal principles of an eternal life ; these 
he would not barter with apologiee—he was too proud. 
The world, like Pilate of old, wonders greatly that 
some people do not get over their pride. Some people 
cannot get over their pride, and God forbid that they 
ever should! Pride of a certain kind evinces a kinship 
with the Divine himself. Lot us, however, be very 
careful that we do not mistake the kind. 

There are many attributes of Christian character for 
which there were, at the time the records of Christianity 
were written, no words. One of these was Christian 
love. The Apostles had to coin a word to express it. 
Certain kinds of love they knew in ancient times, but 
not Christian love. Christian faith has also no single 
word to express its essential meaning—not “‘ belief,” not 
‘*trust,” not “content,” but all these combined, and 
more. For pride, likewise, as it enters into Christian 
character, the Scriptures offer us no descriptive word. 
Everywhere in Old and New Testaments the word is 
used in a bad sense. Its equivalents are “‘ haughtiness,” 
‘* boasting,” ‘‘ vanity,” ‘‘self-concelt.” Succeeding 
centuries, however, have made the word cover another 
characteristic of Christian character, bearing only super- 
ficial resemblance to these baser attributes. Yet, as the 
heavens are high above the earth, so high is Christian 
pride above the vanity and vainglory which masquer- 
ade in its holy attire. Verbal definition is of little use 
when we have the thing defined so clearly in view as it 
is in the scene before us. Jesus on this occasion exhib- 
its what we may call pride. No character is strong 
without it. Yet nothing {fs oftener misjudged, nothing 
seems more marvelous to a certain class of persons, than 
this self-same thing. 

The afil'cted says, I cannot bear to be commiserated: 
Why can you not bear to becommiserated ? Because, 
he replies, I am not miserable, and thus there is no ca!) for 
commiseration. Not miserable, with all your sfilictions ? 
Even 80, not miserable. And the patronizing friend 
marvels greatly. He cannot take that in: his soul hav- 
ing no capacity for such a conception of things. Nev- 
ertheless it is all true ; there is no cant about it. What 
is misery ? Is it inflicted from without or from within ? 
Misery is the sting of self-inflicted harm. It is true some 
are too vain to like sympathy for that; but it is pride, 
not vanity, which leads one to dislike commiseration for 
a harm which he has involuntarily and innocently suf- 
fered, If we would help a true soul, we have to think 
of something deeper than pity and commiseration ; these 
suppose a certain weakness and inferfority, which such 
a nature resents. Misfortune cannot make one weak or 
inferior ; commiseration cannot make him strong. To 
help apergon by the exercise of any of these tender vir- 
tues which often flow so ineffeetually, we must consider 
what his alm is, what he desires to have done, and lend 
ahand. Pride will keep no one from accepting such 
ald, we may be sure. What did Christ want on this 
occasion? Witnesses to testify that his accusers were 
Hara? that he meant them no harm? Advocates to 
plead for his release from punishments, as advocates 
sometimes do, by whatever arguments promise for the 
time toavail? No. He wanted some man to stand up 
like a Hebrew prophet, and tell Pilate that Jesus was 
right and his accusers wrong, and that they deserved 





‘to be scored and scarred who resisted his purpose. 


What did Jesus went on that sad, memorable day but 
some one besides himself to witness to the truth ? It was 
truth he cared more about—ten-thousand-fold—than him- 
self. He who would hive helped Jesus murt have helped 
his cause. What was it but insult added to injury for 
Pilate to say to the crowd, ‘‘ Will ye then that I release 
unto you the king of the Jews ?” Pusillanimous poten- 
tate! What had it availed Oarist if the J:-ws had 
yielded to this cowardly proposition? If an acquittal 
would have been disdained, what shall be sald of a 
release: without so much as the form of acquittal ? Jseus 
would have been back before Pilate within twenty-four 
hours. There was but one way in which the governor 
could render any service to this wonderful person who 
stood before htm. That was to help on the triumph of 
the truth he loved, and for which, in default of such ald, 
he was about to die. 

He was not too proud to accept such help ; but as for 
answering accusations, which might be true or false, to 
a jJadge quite indifferent to the interests he had at heart, 
he would not do it by so much as a word. He had 
rather endure the indignities unmeasured which 
were to follow. Let us trace the history a step fur- 
ther. Some time having to elapse before the cruel 
consummation of the cross, he is surrendered to the 
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sport of a garrison of soldiers, quartered in the city by 

the Roman government for the execution of such bust- 

ness as was to follow. They are not particular how 

they treat him, so that they are for a moment diverted 
from the tedium of barracks life. The whole company 

is ordered out. They take him inside the building. 

Jeaus of Nezareth is cloistered with » Roman military 

company. He is to them a felon condemned. All the 
immoralities of camp and barracks were stamped upon 

their countenances. Brawny arms they had; fine 
physique ; faces that had borne many a blow ; of great 

repute for fortitude, their fidelity to superior officers 
and severity of training made them terrible animals. 

How many of them ?—forty, fifty, sixty ? They were 
in their element—there was to be a crucifixion. They 
will see what stuff the victim is made of. He, a man 
of weak frame, stands among them, with what emotions 
only God and his own breast can ever know. In what 
a physical minority he stands there—a weak frame, as 
we know, a hopeless sufferer go far as earthly help went! 
What a contrast! Yet in the city of Boston to-day are 
those who would go to witness, at a dollar a head, the 
girdling of a bull-dog with diamonds ; the apotheosis of 
a brute who stands convicted of nearly every crime 
against God and man; who, when he is not drunk, Is 
beating his wife, or for money knocking other men in- 
sensible with his fists. It has been reserved for us to 
suffer the humiliation of realizing that the governor of 
Boston is about that indifferent judge of moral ques- 
tions that the governor of Judea wasonatime. And 
it is for us to realizs that very much the same love of 
brutality has persisted to this hour as was exhibited by 
this band of soldiers as they teased almost to death with 
their inhumanities the Son of man. Physical endurance 
and physical suffering applauded by four thousand, and 
a few scores to drop a tear or place a fern upon the bier 
of Alpheus Hardy! Such are the equations struck be- 
tween the spiritual and the animal by this present evil 
world. Ten hundred dollars for a city missionary at 
the North End, and ten thousand dollars for a right- 
fielder at the South End! Is it any wonder that those 
unevangelized minions of a coward Pilate efghteen hun- 
dred years ago stripped this man Jesus of his raiment 
and put on him the purple of mock royalty—in his 
hand a reed for scepter, and on his brow a wreath of 
prickles? Is it so wondrous strange a thing that they 
should have smitten his face with switches and spat 
upon him and bowed before him with jeers and 
guffaws, before they took off the purple (the time being 
spen:) and replaced his own clothing for the execu'fon, 
and then, drawing down their faces, marched to Cal- 
vary with exhibition step and decorum? Are these 
things so wonderful in them, and {is it an occasion of no 
remark that upon a brute is conferred the corporate 
recognition of a Christian community of four hundred 
thousand souls ? 

Such things, however, did our Master bear. The 
record does not give us light upon his demeanor in face 
of these brutal buffetings. But of one thing we may 
be sure—that no human being ever went through the 
like, nor did his pride fall him even then. They crucify 
him. He hears the jests renewed. That mo:t stinging 
of them all : ‘‘ Hesaved others, himself he cannot save.” 
Why did he not retort to that taunt? He was too 
proud. His hour had come, his day was done. It was 
for him now to suffer, and suffer he did as I shall not 
endeavor to describe. 

It seams to me evident, from a perusal of this story, 
that a certain kind of help would have been available 
to Jesus had he made that vigorous protest against the 
proceedings before Pilate which we should expect from 
an ordinary suspect at the bar of jistice. What might 
not have been accomplished, for example, in the case of 
one so weak and vacillating as the governor, by a caus- 
tic arraignment of his accusers, such as Jesus had 
shown himself capable of administering? If Pilate 
was almost persuaded without any defense, would not 
Jesus have been able to persuade him altogether by 
confirming his suspicions of the hypocrisy of the chief 
priests ? This method Jesus scorned to employ. It 
was not of the spirit he was of. Nay! there was one 
way, and only one, in which help could come to him 
and be accepted. All sympathy, all commiseration, all 
pity, all wonder and admiration, were unavailing ; all 
were excluded. By what law? Not by the law of 
vainglory, but by the law of pride, which was a funda- 
mental law of his manly nature. This pride would 
allow him to accept but one species of help, and that 
was participation in his own eternal purpose and 
interest and aim, the forgetting of himself as an object of 
compassion, and the setting forward, by howsoever 
slight an impulse, the objects he had iu view. Who 
does not find in this attitude of Jesus the manifest of 
his manlinesses ? Who that has lived on the planet 
Earth does not share in some faint way this profound 
experience of soul-hunger and heart-thirst? And 
what instruction there isin it for all! Such pride is 
essential to real manhood. When you see it, do not 
wish it was not there for your own sake, much less for 
his sake or hers who has ft. It isa royal possession, 
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When some famished soul asks bread, do not offer a 
stove. And, oh! though the stone might be made bread 
if the person receiving it would only give over pride, 
imitate not the devil by commanding your beneficiary 
to make the transformation. In the appalling moments 
of a recent rallroad disaster, it is aald, a woman, pinned 
by a timber, cried to a passer-by for God's sake to help 
her. If the incredible story is true, the man turved, 
took her watch and breast-plo, and went his way. Bit 
not less base, nct lees unsympathetic, is he whodemands 
of an unfortunate soul, hemmed in and crushed by mits- 
fortune, that, as the price of help, that person relinquish 
that most precious jewel of the heart—a true pride. 
Tene of thousands will die before they will do that. 
Avd I would not have the number less I think the 
kind of pride meant {is sufficiently clear. If we need 
help them, then, it must be by seeking what they srek, 
by lending s hand to the accomplishment of their object 
in life, which in such cases will be found to be, like the 
Master’s, an unselfish one. 

Great spirits and true in their extremity have not 
sought for pliy ; they have not been consoled by expres- 
sions of wonder at their fortitude or courage or sacri- 
fice. Belleve it, that treatment often has added bur- 
den to the already overburdened hero or martyr. What 
eared John Brown at Harper’s Ferry for the pity of the 
North? He would have died thrice for the evidence 
thst the North would be more concerned in the 
emancipation of the slave! Wise or unwise in his 
methods, be was a philanthropist and martyr ; andthere 
was but one wey to help him. Commiserate him? He 
was not yet miserable. They told him on the way to 
the sceff>ld that he wasa game man. He replied that 
he was ‘thankful that he was permitted to die for a 
cause and not merely to pay the debt of nature, as all 
muet” I have kveowna mother to be counseled by well- 
meaning friends to give up her fatherless children that 
she might the better care for herself, and I have known 
that mother’s heart to bleed silently at the cruel, stony 
comfort that some coarse nature thought to offer with 
such advice. I have known <= inisters of the Gospel to 
hear with almost uncontrollab'e indignation the com- 
passionate condolence of maudlin sympathizers with 
their hard lot, their trying place in the community, the 
uopromising character of the material or prospects of 
their work. O%, what mockery of friendship! What 
does a true msn care for this chaff? There ia but one 
way that he can be sympathized with, but one way of 
helping him: espouse the cause that he has espoused ; 
help on his work ; commiserate bim not, for he is not 
miserable who Is following in the steps of bis Master ; 
nor ridicule bis awkward squad, but fall in, and 
march, and fight! 

Hearest thou not, said Pilate, how many things they 
witness against thee? ‘‘ And he gave him no answer, 
not even to one word.” 

Weuld you not like to have been in Pilate’s place, my 

heaer? How often we hear it sald, and always know 
it must be thought, by the majority of us that if we 
had been on the judgment seat that day the issue would 
Have been different! How would it have differed if you, 
my friend. had been the judge? You would have 
acquitted Jesus, would you? Jesus would not have 
thanked you for doing so. He would hardly have 
thanked you forthat. He did not come to earth to be 
acquitted, but to bring in the kingdom of God; he 
did not begin to say, ‘‘ Rapent and believe the Gospsl,” 
for the sake of establishing his own ‘nnocence, but for 
the sake of doing the willof God. Had you been there to 
jadge him guiltless, he would still have gone away so”. 
rowful. He spurned such maudlin offices; he was in 
little need of pity or physical relief. There was but 
one way in which you could have helped him and made 
him glad. And that way was by taking up with the truth 
and bearing its witness, and telling the world that it is 
true, and that he was true, and that he loved the world, 
and came to save it But it is not necessary to have 
lived 1 800 years ago to render that service to your Mas- 
ter. He is as eager for such help to-day as he was in 
the pretorium, though not ss much in need of that other 
and baser help which is all we are apt to think of when 
we dream of sitting In the seat of the Roman governor. 
Would you have helped Jesus then ? You can helphim 
now. But heiscrucified ? Ab, very little did he care 
for that! But he is beyond the need of help, seated 
now in the upper glory? Not so; better than life and 
glory to him is the love of souls below ; dearer than 
gelf-deliverance to him fs the deliverance of those who 
git in darkness and‘the shaiow of death. How differs 
that man to-day, therefore, who leaves his Master alone 
in the travail of his soul from him who merely pitied him 
as a righteous man in Jerusalem? Such pity Pilate 
himself felt as he washed his hands in the eight of the 
Jews and retired within his apartments, leaving his vic- 
tim in the forefront of the final cruel struggle. 

You may declare Jesus innocent to-day. You may even 
declare him a Martyr or a God ; that will be but little 
tohim, There is one way in which you can help him ; 
that is by setting forward in some degree the work he 
loved and to which he consecrated himself. Itisin the 
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light of this tremendous lesson that we discern the mean- 
ing « f that sweet post-mortem eplecde upon the shores of 
the lake. The mercurial Peter was before bis Master 
for the last time. The memory of recent perfidy 
embittered his soul. He hardly dared look Jesus in the 
face, except that he belfeved inwardly he could never 
repeat the offense ; and Jesus, ever merciful, solemnly 
asks the disciple, ‘Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me?” Three times the question is repeated, and three 
times the answer comes—‘‘ Lord, thou knowest that I 
love thee.” Sut mos: significant of all, three times is 
given back to the bewildered ear of the disciple the 
command, ‘‘ Feed my sheep.” Lot us not marvel. The 
man who endeavors to please Corist in any other way, 
who thinks that Master is content with mere personal 
sympathy or pitifal sentiment, knows not yet the secret 
of his life ; knows not what Christian pride is, knows 
not, after all, how to act differently from the cowards 
and groundlings whose service consisted then, and con- 
sists now, in mere washing of hands, or in weeping 
bitterly. 


LONDON’S MISSION TO POOR CHILDREN. 
By Mary Harrison. 


HAT kindly guest whom the disc!ples at Emmaus 
bade come in and abide with them could scarcely 
have felt so honored and glad by their invitation as by 
the “‘ Be present at our table, Lord,” suvg by voices of 
little children, made feeble and husky by habitual 
hunger, standing around Mr. Mearns’s free breakfast- 
table, their hands grasping their bowls of milk and 
bread, waiting to lift them till He had been asked to 
come in. The sound touched Him, and took loving 





‘virtue out of Him. To our own tables He comes, with 


their light and warmth and abundance, but to a table 
spread forchildren weary with want He comes with 
haste; at meals where their hunger is fed, Hs feasts. 

Some years ago Mr. Mearns placed before England 8 
picture of the destitute poor of itsScapital, before which, 
as they read, strong men dropped their papers from 
their hands and sank back in their seats in their 
railway carriages and their easy chairs, put thelr 
handkerchiefs to their eyes to wipe tears away or to 
cover their faces, ashamed of their own comforts, and 
made afraid of the just judgment of God. If Mr 
Mearns would but help to remedy, thankfully would 
they sharein the expense. “It must not last,” they 
sald, while the thrill was upon them, with trembling 
mouth, “ with the little chiidren at least.” And they 
put money into Mr. Mearns’s hands, and told him to 
come to them sgaio. 

Happy would they sll have been could they have 
slipped from the'r own comfortable firesides and have 
gone to the door of the rooms where his poor child’s 
table has been so freely spread, to have kept watch 


i there through these following years. Responsive to 


their call, here they come :'a bright-faced little girl of 
eight, in a boy’s coat reaching down to her heels; a 
boy of four, with his bare white shoulders peeping 
through his torn jacket ; a big boy and his sister, both 
with wretched coughs, little but tidy, and clean rage 
over skin and bone; two merry, round-faced boys. 
almost babies, with a demure sister of elght or nine, 
their only guardian and friend—mother dead, father or 
the tramy—her pale, kind face so full of care; three 
peaceful sisters, of such smooth, tidy hafr and orderly 
deportment as to speak affectingly of better days, cast- 
ing lost-looking glances, timidly hiding among the rest ; 
a gauut lad of fourteen, with low brow and briml⸗ss 
hat, his hands in his pockets, with an abscess on his 
neck, who has brought a basio in a handkerchief to be 
allowed to take part of the breakfast home to hie 
mother; two pale abd sick little girls looking like 
sisters, but ‘‘ only friends,” as they say, In nothing but 
frocks, stockingless, shoeless, too Iifeless to be misera- 
ble ; a bright, slender boy of eight, with a tired little 
girl of four, lame of teethiag fits, in his arms, clinging 
round his.neck ; two boys and agirl who seem to have 
slept on a door-step or in a dust-bin, yet with merry 
contentment in their eyes Many of the crowd have the 
appearance of comforts mixed with their distress. Signs 
of extreme poverty ‘are ‘relleved by a warm sbawl, s 
comfortable gown, a flannel petticoat, a pair of decent 
boots,. trousers that ‘fit too much,” or a cricket cap. 
all which have clearly done service in some well-off 
home; and many of the faces seem delighted. Other 
have quiet confidence, for they have gota ticket to the 
breakfast ; others are anxious, they have none. There 
fs a little buzz—even a little mirth, for not even long 
bunger can ever wholly drive mirth away from the 
hearts of children ; but many are painfully still and 
grave—a cold, dark shadow lies on their hearts and 
lives. , 

Where some of the young breakfasters come from is 
geen in an account of a nights search in the known 
haunts of the homeless : 

‘* In another recess was a toy of fifteen, fast asleep, 
with a placid expression of countenance, fairly well 
clothed, with little but the granite bed to indicate that 





he was not ‘a happy boy.’ Shall we wake him? Yes, 





What? So sound asleep? An additional shake or 
two, the eyes opened, and the expression of calm which 
the peaceful dream had imprinted on the face gave place 
to fear, and the startled boy locked up with pitiful en- 
treaty, but uttered not a word. ‘Will you come to 
breakfast with me this morning?’ One hand readily 
accepted the card of invitation, while the other dashed 
away the unbidden tear which unexpected kindness 
had drawa forth. He was an orphan.” 

Where else do they come from? They come from a 
delicate widow's one room ; an out-of-work carpenter’s 
two attics; a damp cellar; a lodging-house; a “ tidy 
front parlor ;” from piles of wretched dwellings where 
sickness and bad trade are enacting scenes as sad as the 
scenes of aslege. Some of them have come from poor- 
child schools. One little ssholar, seen to be faint, 
betrayed her poverty by eating only one of two thin 
slices of bread and butter her teacher gave her. She 
kept one ‘‘ for her brother.” In one poor district as 
many as seven out of ten were found to have come to 
school without bite or sup ; and in others it was one in 
four who had the Iike misery to endure. Here is a 
sample of such cases : 

‘I was told,” ssys a schoolmaster, speaking of a 
newly introduced pupll, ‘he was too dull to learn. It 
seemed a hopeless case. The boy could not talk plainly. 
There was something wrong with the muscles of speech. 
The mother was dead and the father was a confirmed 
invalid, sitting at home waiting for death, The boy 
came to school without breakfasts four mornings out of 
five, and very often went without dizner as well. Since 
your free breakfasts have been given, he and his brother 
have been regular guests; and, although he has no 
dinner, the substantial bread and milk keeps him going 
all day. The boy’s intellect is developing. I have 
great hopes, if only we can supply a little food.” 

We are delighted with picturing to ourse'ves not only 
the crowd at the door, but the ceaseless stream, in the 
winter months, of the small, half-frozen figures which 
have been stripped of their wet rags and sodden boots 
before Mr. Mearns’sred fire, to be left there toexchange 
for what makes their little numbed Iimbs warm for the 
first t'me all the winter. Upwards of 180 000 garmen s, 
great and small, old and new, have been given away, 
besides hats and boots and shoes, The Christian store 
to which his supporters have sent these is his wife's 
rooms at 277 Cold Harbour Lane, Brixton. To all real 
women there is woeful maz'c in the sight of a suffering 
child. To Mrs. Mearns there fs more than that ; there is 
high, ceaseless duty till thatisufferfng be allayed. She 
has done this one thing, to make little naked limbs 
warm, , 

Sad is it toread whence so many of the most decent 
sufferers have come to their present misery. 

Out of one batch of one hundred and twenty-seven 
families Mr. Mearns relleved, as many at one hundred 
had come up from the country. It makes one’s heart 
bleed to see the horrid dens for which the children have 
changed cottages where lanes are green with grassy 
margins overrun with briers. For a while they do not 
know what to make of it all, and cry with fright and 
noise and so mapy people’s feet at night on the stairs. 
Things become daily worse ; father is ill with tramping 
and wet clothes and hunger, and Ues on the bedless 
fl‘or, and mother cries, They had dreamed of London, 
where the Queen lived, and now they know all about 
{t, Poor little miserable things! they had gever seen it 
this way before. When will mother get them. some 
bread ? Itisto such out-of-the-world, wits’-end, famine- 
stricken lives, often really hiding and dying, that Mr. 
Mearns goes, to feed them with the Christly bread come 
down from heaven. 

Five out of six might have been seen at some time, 
dust-covered, depressed, wistful, dragging at mothers’ 
gowns, riding on fathers’ shoulders, tramping through 

Holtorn or other main country thoroughfares to Lon- 
don ; the wonders of omnibuses failing to attract, the 
shops only attracting languid glances, they were so 
weary. They are the children of simple sufferers from 
bad times {n the agricultural world, who believe in the 
resources of London. Had we the voices of the thun- 
ders, daily, hourly would we use them to bid such folks 
bide in thelr country homes. It is a cruel- national de- 
lusion that in such a big place as London, where traffic 
is never stopped, business is enormous, and wages sre 
good, there must be a ‘‘ scratching for folks ;” they come 


to it to hide away, and starve, and, save when met by. 


such men as Mr. Mearns, to die. 

By dint of great interest and personal effort, work has 
been found for some of them, The ‘‘ work test” is ap- 
plied to all adults, and, with a few exceptions, it is 
gladly accepted. They will go here and there and any- 
where for it ; and, getting it, timid suppliants for bread 
stand erect on good wages, and their tired children 
scamper again and laugh. But many become too feeble 
and hopeless to care, even if they were able to work. 
They have come scarcely to care tolive. Earth and sky 
have no more for them ; they would liketo die, ‘‘ Why 
don’t they go to the parish ?” is asked by many. Why, 





beacause some of them are too young to know how to go 
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going do not know where they are, or that they are in 
need. Shut in a wretched room, away from, forgotten 
by, the hurryiag world, it does not even know they ex- 
ist, nor do its relleving officers ; they perish for lack of 
somebody's knowing. They must be searched out in 
their silent cellars and attics. When found they can 
often only look up to their seeker, turning on their rage 
in the gloom on the fl »r—they cannot speak. Tocare 
to be led to life again, such souls need more than rellev- 
ing officers were appointed to give. The hand of a per- 
sonal, pitying seeking does more than orders for loaves. 
Especially is it ao with the most honorable and deserv- 
ing and pious poor (of whom there is a small cityful 
in London). When once found, to such people all that 
is human follows. Who that sees what the workers in 
these missions see—tin that industrious plasterer, his once 
saved up ‘£70 fora rainy day” all gons, having sold 
his furniture, failiog in healih, homeless, penniless— 
could turn agay with the rude ‘‘ Gat some work!” or 
that despairing wood-turner we read of, who, having 
tramped from Edinburgh to London for work, flads 
none, tramps his shoes off as a ‘‘ sandwich ” man, and, 
having at Jength become too faint for that, has sunk to 
his last stage, and is helpless, ragged, shoeless, and 
starving ; or the sick wicker-chair-maker who, because 
of her sickness, behind with her rent, is to be turned out 
to-morrow ; or the bafllad carpenter, with his wife and 
nine sweet children in his scrupulously clean attic, who 
has sold all that he had: bis tools have all gone to keep 
roof.and one morsel of bread apiece for wife and chil- 
dren ; or the widow manutile-maker and her child out of 
employment through sickness, ‘‘ too weak to care about 
anything now ;” or the bed-ridden, dying sailor, whose 
clothes, not now likely to be wanted again, have gone 
tobe sold to buy a little coal aud tea, whose wife will 
not share the morsels of food she can now and then earn 
for him; or the marrled woman who, with like unselfish 
devotion, is, to boot, going to the’great trial of a birth— 
could refuse most generous help? What tragedies of 
love do these brief stories suggest! Not a skinfilnt in 
all the world but must have felt his hand going to his 
pocket by folks like these, and further acquaintance 
would but confirm the impulse. 

Mr, Mearns’s records are full of heart-breaking scenes, 
whose victims he describes as—‘‘ willing to work,” seek- 
ing it “far and nesr;” ‘‘a total abstalaer and a non- 
smoker ;” “‘atruly Christian woman ;” ‘scrupulously 
clean and tidy ;” ‘‘most patient and self-sacrificing ” 
The most horrible of his revelations is how often it is 
falling sight, sickness, and what they leave behind, that 
sink down families to a homeless destitution. B autiful 
{ig it, too, to find how long and far women’s devotion 
makes their little barrel of meal go. One woman feigned 
toothache to be excused from sharing the simple egg she 
had been able to buy for her child and her dying husband. 
One feels in the stories he tells the highest qualities of 
saints and martyrs dally practiced in the common round 
of these hard-driven lives, and one’s heart b2ats again to 
the poet’s cry — 

* © Life, without thy chequered scene 
Of right and wrong, of weal and woe, 
Success and failure, could a ground 
For magnanimity be found ?” 

I do not know whether the terrible want he tells of, 
or the strangely lovely humanities which are cccasion- 
ally found in it, are most affecting ; both cqually move 
to tears, 

These relleved strangers often show the utmost ten- 
derness of heart toward one another. O2:e pale little 
fellow appeared at the breakfast in tears ; the long strug- 
gle of his father with poverty had that morning ended 
indeath. He had come from the bare and sileat room 
while the form of his only friend lay pale and still. 
His mother had bsen in the grave some years. The 
calm tears of a child fresh from his dead father’s side 
were falling slowly as he stood wearily at the entrance 
oftheroom. ‘‘ Here, Johnny,” said a dig boy, bending 
over him and trying to soothe him, when he had heard 
the news. ‘‘ Here,” and he quietly placed his dinner 
ticket in the orphan’s hand. That biz lad was badly 
enough off, and weak, too, from fasting. The meatand 
bread ticket was all that he had, and he gave it, for he 
saw that he looked on a hunger and sorrow greater than 
his own, 

**Can we share it?” asked a falnot little girl in rags, 
Presenting herself at the breakfast-room door to the 
keeper, offering, with one skin-and-bone hand, the penny 
ticket she had received from somebody, and holding by 
the other the hand of another girl, if possible feebler 
and thinner than herself. Happily, they were allowed 
not to ‘‘share” a slice and bow), but had each a full 
meal. The workers in the mission are often shaken to 
their hearts’ depths by hunger’s generosity to the still 
more hungry. 

This swift and humane way of meeting want and sor- 
row is, of course, not without loud and well-meaning 
political censure. 

But for all such workers; that Christ would approve 
is enough. Mr. Mearns has placed himeelf just in those 
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spots to which broken, hopeless lives gravitate dally ; 
and, separating these from the idle and worthless whom 
it is unkind to feed because it is impossible to help, he 
is hungry with the hungry, and cold ‘with the naked. 
Nor is he strict to mark their iniquity. Finding, for in- 
stance, an utter stranger to London, poor, well-nigh blind, 
who had tramped his slow, bewildered way seeking an 
eye hospital which, simple enough, he had supposed 
would be open to whosoever came, to fiad that admis- 
sion was only by letter, he did not ask who had sinned, 
this man or his parents? He got him ‘‘a letter,” and 
he is now under the needed medical care, and is begin- 
ning to see, 

The politician's is anoble work, to remove as far as 
may be the causes of our present social calamity. The 
relieving officer may serve those to whom it is no name- 
less dishonor to go ‘‘on the parish ;” there are, elas ! too 
many such, who, for all that, ate hungry too. But to 
the Christian philanthropist belongs the duty of teeing 
to thoss hunger-driven men. and women who for self 
and offspring dread the Union as they dread crime and 
the gaol. Rather than mix with such people as they 
have known, who have gone there, they will endure 
and see in their children sufferings which cut like 
knives to their hearts, and risk death. The ratepayer 
ought to feel that it is something to keep that alive. 
He may not mourn for the mary beautiful English traits 
that die with it, but he should care at least to spara his 
purse from the charges which the pauper family may 
entail --made pauper under stress of hunger, and easily, 
permanently, pauper ever after when like stress pres#es 
It is ia the bare garret that the spark of independence of 
the destitute survives their destitution, unless it end in 
death, It isa nation’s disaster from which Christian 
personal charity secures, as well as the famine-siricken 
family from {ts grave. There are many other things to 
be done, it is true, but Mr. Mearns’s bread and miik for 
the children cannot be left undone.—[Sunday Magazine. 





GROWTH UNDER PRESSURE. 
By Huen Maomitnan, D.D 


HE crest of John Spreul!l was a palm tree, with 
two weights hanging on each side of it from its 
fronds, and yet maintalofns, fn spite of this heavy 
down-dragging fcrce, ite upright position, carrying iis 
graceful crown of follago up into the serene alr. The 
weights in the case of this sufferer for righteousxess’ 
sake were visible. His cross of imprisonment and 
martyrdom was apparenttoeveryone. Aad very many 
of the welghis that press down the Christian life are 
equally visible and palpable. But as the palm tree is 
pressed on every side by the vlewleus air, as lt is exposed 
to the resistance of forces which the eye cannot see nor 
the hand feel, so the heaviest weights which drag down 
the Christian life are often Invisible. Its crosses cannot 
be displayed. No stranger can intermeddle with iis 
sorrows. Many of its troubles are of & spiritual nature. 
It is cast down, not by clicumstances, but by the state 
of the soul, It is in the inward man—* the hidden man 
of the heart ’—that it suffers. And these spiritual sor- 
rows are the evidences of the reality of the work of 
grace; for where there is the principle of life there 
must be the changes of life. The form of godliness is 
a dead, invariable thing ; whereas the power of godli- 
ness has its winter, its summer, and {ts autumn states 
Sorrow arises in the case of most believers from inability 
to realfza the ideal, to reach the mark of attalament 
they have set themselves. They mistake the degree of 
their experience for the ground of their hope, aud thus, 
their confidence varying with their frames and feelings, 
they are frequently cast down. They have sorrow 
because of the remembrance of past sins and shortcom- 
ings; they have sorrow because of the consclousness of 
a thousand deficiencies and infirmities within them, a 
consciousness which becomes more susceptible the more 
they grow in grace and eee of the Infinite excellence of 
the Saviour. They have sorrow because of the sins of 
the world. All this is the godly sorrow that worketh 
repentance unto life. In this winter state the spiritual 
life is collecting and concentrating itself for renewed 
effort when the spring of revival is come. It walts 
upon the Lord, and so renews its strength; upon Him 
who has revealed his tender and patient love in the life 
and cross of his Son. Ando the very peace of God 
himee)f, flowing into the sou', which holds patient fel- 
lowship with him, hushes its restlessness, and fills it 
with quiet energy and resolute faith. 

No life can grow or support iteelf in the void by lis 
spontaneous buoyancy. All life upholds itself in the 
air by continuous effort. The humblest life is a vortex 
of unceasing forces. The various substances of a grow- 
ing plant are in a sate of coxstant change owing to the 
destructive action of the alr and the constructive action 
of the light ; and the condition of each part at a'l seasons 
of the year and under different circumstances depends 
upon and expresses the temporary or more permanent 





equilibrium between these two opposing forces. Much 
more is this the case in regard to the highest life of the 
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soul, the life that is breathed into us by God’s Spirit 
and formed by faith in Christ Jesus, It hss ever to do 
an uphill work. It has to grow against the gravitation 
ofsin. Ithasto exert itself sgairst the weariness of 
the flesh and tha heaviness of the soul. It has to push 
up like Sisyphus the stone of endeavor to the top of the 
hil), notwithstanding that it rolls down again and . 
agalu,—[Quiver. 








THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


In se king converia it is always well to make sure 
that they are worth converilog. A cause may be {pjured 
by the character of its adherents, 





Humility in man consists, not in denying any gift 
that is in him, buts just valuation of it; rather think- 
ing too meanly than too highly.—[Ray. 





I have no fear for England; she will stand till tho 
Day of Jadgment.—[Willlam Pitt, What I fear for 
England is the Dsy of Jadgment.—[Burke. 


I dislike an eys that twinkles ikea star. Those only 
are beautiful which, like planets, have a steady, lambent 
Nght—sre luminous, but tparkling.—[Longfellow. 


A thing to be thankful for is that God seo sifis our 
prayers that only the right ones are answered, If all 
the foolish ones were granted we would have unepesak- 
able suffering. 





Mental digestion and assimilation go on to complete- 
ness While the mind Is aroused to an ¢ffort at imparting 
the truth, not while it is opened merely to receive truth. 
— | Exchange. 





Let not your recreations be lavish spenders of your 
time, bat choose such as are healthful, recreative, and 
spt to refresh you ; but at no haud dwoil upon them. — 
[Jeremy Taylor. 


The lightsome p.asage of jry was not that which now 
uturps the name, that trivial, vanishing, euperfictal 
thing that only gilds the apprehensions and plays 
upon the surface of the soui —[South, 





Unless a man has tralned himself for his chance, the 
chance Will only make him ridiculous. A great occa- 
sion is worth to a man ¢x.c.ly what his autecedents 
have enabled him to make of it.—[ William Matthews, 





Your salvation fs His business ; His service, your 
butineas.—| Fuller. 


Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of thy love ; 

As thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring chiidren, lost and lone. 





O strengthen me, that while I stand 
Firm on the Rock, and strong in Thee, 
I may stretch out a loving hand 
To wrestlers with the troubled sea. 
—([F. R. A. 
Hold yourself in preparation to make the transition to 
another life whenever vou shall be claimed by the 
Lord of the world.—[J. Foster. 





Christ has lived, and he asks living foliowers. He 
has died, a sacrifice, and he asks ihe spirit of self- 
sacrifice in you.—[Bishop Huntington. 





We must never sepsrate faith in Christ’s atoning death 
from the necessity of communion wiih bis risen life — 
[Rev. Peter 8. Menzies. 


Every day we may see some new things in Carist ; 
his love kas neither brim nor botiom. O that I had 
help to praise him !—[Samuel Rutherford. 





The heights of early promotion and glory lift us no 
whit nearer heaven. It {s easter to step there from the 
lower vale of humilfation and sorrow.—[Poor, 





I want to feel a holy aptitude to give my heart to 
God, and to walk in his ways ; I do belleve I shall goto 
heaven if I have heaven in my heari now.—[Paul 
Pastrior. 


The desire tc do right, the will to do right, and the 
power to do right are not of ourselves, but of the Lord. 
« . . He stands ready to give all theze in their fullness 
to all who will receive them.—[Theo, Pargons, 





No one cf all redeemed souls on earth or in heaven, 
who has approached the glorificd Jesus for the ten 
thousardth time—who has even lived with him in the 
intimacy of familfar friendship—has ever cased to find 
new visions of beauty and goodness, new depths of 
mercy and comp ssion, new revelations of sweetness 
and grace, new exhibitions of greatness, wisdom, and 
love.—[Dz. Ray Palmer. 





Lot this be thy purpose, O friend !—to observe the law 
of right andtodoit. Then the sunshine and the storm, 
the night and the day, the heat and the cold, of life’s 





discipline will foster and mature the grain for “garners 
in the sky.—[N. A. Staples, 
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ANTHONY COMSTOCK VINDICATED. 


HERE was an unusual audience at the annual 
meeting of the Society for the Suppreasion of Vice 
which was held in this city Tuesday evening of last 
week. In two respects, indeed, the audience was un- 
uzual—first, as regards its size, as there were about five 
hundred people present; and, second, as regards its com- 
position, since not less than thirty of these five hundred 
were women, When the President and Secretary of the 
Society and speakers of the evening came upon the 
platform they were greeted with warm applause. The 
opening prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Saunders, 
and among other expressions of gratitude he thanked 
God for the enemies the Society had made. 

After a brief introductory addreas by the President‘of 
the Soolety, Samuel Colgate, Mr. Anthony Comstock 
arose to present his fourteenth annual report. He be- 
gan by indicating how little of the work of the Society 
could be put before the public in black and white. If, 
for instance, they had found a school where obscene 
literature was being circulated among the pupils, they 
could not state the name of the school, and still less 
could they publish extracts of the literature which they 
had suppressed. The only part of the work of the 
Soclety which could be put before the public was a 
summary of the cases which had been tried in the courts 
and an account of the photographs and Ifterature which 
had been destroyed. The past year had been an unust- 
ally successful one in the way of forming new societies 
in different parts of the country and in the way of secur- 
ing legislative action to carry out the alms of the Asso- 
clation. In this Mr. Comstock had been warmly and 
ably seconded by the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and he mentioned one bill which the Legislature 
of Nevada had passed, permitting lotterles, which was 
vetoed entirely at the instance of this Association and its 
President, Miss Willard. Of the legislative work which 
had been done, particular importance was attached to 
the defeat of the efforts made at Washington to repeal 
the post-office regulations regarding lotteries and the 
transmission of corrupt literature. In New York State 
they had succeeded in obtaining two new measures—one 
against lotteries and another against '‘ sawdust” dea'ers 
in pretended counterfelt money—which made the 
New York law upor these points the best in the Union. 
However, they suffered one defeat here, vis., in the 
passage of the Ives Pool bill, and this had resulted in 
the opening of sixty gambling pools by sixty gambling 
firms on a single race track in Kings County the very 
day the passage of the bill was announced. 

But the interesting portion of Mr. Comstock’s report 
was when he came to speak of the attacks which had 
been made upon him during the last two months be 
cause of the seizures of pictures which he had made in 
the stores of two prominent New York picture dealers. 
As an instance of the misrepresentation he had suffered, 
he said that the evening journal which attacked his 
actions so bitterly, and published cuts of pictures Le 
was supposed to have confiscated, had not dared to take 
those pictures, but had taken others against which he 
had said nothing. Five of the pictures which he had 
seized had already bzen decided by the Judges of the 
General Term to be unquestionably obecene and un- 
lawful. Mr. Comsetock’s decision had been seconded 
by all the cfficers! of the {Police Department and by 
the District Attorney, though he had been able to get 
any hearing for his side of the question in but one or 
two of the secular papers. Thirty-one artists had 
signed a petition to kave the Society suppressed, and 
every misrepresentation possible bad been spread 
throughout the community and sent to the supporters 
of the Society by the National Defense Association and 
acertain Lum Smith, a Philadelphia publisher of willful 
lies, who was inthe audience. Mr. Comstock read the 
pedigree of the different prominent members of the De- 
fense Association. When he again came to speak of Mr. 
Smith, who was In the audience, the gentleman named 
rose and protested, and interrupted the meeting, but, 
on the appearance of a couple of policemen, decided to 
remain quiet and listen. Mr. Comstock concluded his 
report by ably answering the objections that he was not 
competent to criticise questions of art. He said very 
likely he was not; that he was not pretending to crit 
icise questions of art, but questions of morals, and upon 
this point he did claim to be able to judge, and his 
claim was supported by the fact that out of 121 cases 
which he had brought before the courts during the last 
year 118 had been decided in his favor. As Mr. Com- 
stock took his seat the applause was enthusiastic and 
long continued. 

Then came the Treasurer’s report. Mr. Van Rens- 
selacr, the Treasurer, said that the expenses of the 
Society had been but $9,000, and that their collection of 
this sum had been much aided by the circulars which 
Mr. Comstock’s enemies had sent to the supporters. 
He quoted a remark of Judge Davis that unquestion- 
ably the expenses of this Society were not more than 
a tenth as much as would be the necessary expenses of 
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the litigation in case the public officers had conducted 
all the prosecutfons. 

President Colgate, in the course of a short address, 
which was a eulogy of the Secretary, said that while his 
enemies accused him of blackmail, not a single lawyer, 
in the two hundred and thirty-eight cases which he had 
in mind, had been able to bring up a single fact which 
reflected upon his integrity. As regards the competence 
of Mr.- Cometock to judge upon morality in litera 
ture and art, he said that Mr. Comstock had studied the 
legislation on this point since 1724 and had read all 
the court decisions, so that he now knew not only what 
his own instincts told him, but what the common sense 
of unprejudiced men told him. 

The evening concluded with brilliant addresses by 
Dr. Parkhurst and Dr, Talmage. Dr. Parkhurst said 
that he had always been prejudiced against the Society 
until two months ago, and the cause of his conversion 
was his seeing Anthony Comstock and hearing him 
talk. In regard to the casepf the “‘art seizures” for 
which Mr. Comstock had been so much maligned, Dr. 
Parkhurst not only thought that Mr. Comstook was as 
good a judge ef such matters as artists who condemn 
him, but that he was a far better judge. Ifa cealer in 
timber should go through a forest he would see nothing 
of the beauty, perhaps, but he would be able to report 
upon the timber. If an artist should go through ths 
same forest he would, perhaps, see all the beauty, but 
he would know nothing about the timber. In the case 
which was before the public the artists might be able to 
look upon the pictures from the standpoint of art and 
see nothing but the art, but they were the last men to 
render a decision as to what would be the impression 
conveyed by the same pictures to ordinary men and 
boys. 


METHODS OF REACHING YOUNG MEN. 


HE unusually large attendance at the last meeting 
of the Congregational Club was even exceeded on 
Monday evening of last week. The subject of discus- 
sion was ‘Special Methods of Caristian Work for 
Young Men.” Dr. Lucien C. Warner, founder of the 
Seaside Institute of Bridgeport, presided. At the open- 
ing of the meeting resolutions were offered upon the 
death of Dr. Powell, of the American Missionary Asso- 
clation, and warm eulogies were delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Bradford, of Montclair, and General Fisk, of New 
York. President Merrill E. Gates, of Rutgers College, 
was the first speaker upon the topic of the evening. 
His especial theme was ‘‘ Christian Woik in Oolleges.” 
He began by saying that the moral dangers of college 
life were greatly exaggerated by the popu'ar imagina- 
tion. A great many people formed that idea of college 
life by the songs which they heard about “‘ Rolling, reel- 
ing, rolling home, boys,” which were sung the loudest 
by just such men as Des. Bradford and Powell. Prest- 
dent Gates stated with evident conviction that there is 
no place away from the home circle where a young man 
is so safe as in our Christian colleges. Yet, while he 
made this statement with emphasis and with assurance, 
he also emphasized the exception, and said that it was of 
the highest importance that the parents and sisters of 
college boys should reach them so often by their letters 
that the home influence should still be about them. 

The moral atmosphere of a college, continued President 
Gates, hasno connection with it1 geographical location. 
There is no especial safety about a small country town. 
He had known as much or more contemptible wicked- 
nets to the acre in the small towns as in the large. 
The whole question of the boy’s safety depended, not 
upon the removal of possible temptations, but upon 
strengthening the determination to live purely. The 
studious life of four yeare, with its broad outlook upon 
ideas, with its deep and unprejidiced convictions as to 
the “ought” of great questions, was calculated to in- 
spire nobility of character not only during the college 
course but throughout life. There was no place in the 
world where shams were 80 guickly detected or so 
rigidly condemned. There was no place where intellects 
were so clear, 80 little dulled by condoning and ex- 
cusing our own wrongs or those of our associates. And 
the college spirit did not stop with this noble manliness. 
It is in the highest degree religious. When Professor 
Drummond was asked recently what had most impressed 
him about American college life, he had replied, ‘‘ The 
religious tone.” Fifty years ago, said President Gates, 
this could not have been said. Even twenty years ago 
it could not have been said. A wonderful change has 
taken place within the last few years. 

Prominent among the agencies which had brought 
about this change was the organization of the College 
Young Men’s Christian Association. It now embraced 
11,000 undergraduates, and had been effective in prac- 
tically putting an end to “‘plosity.” It mado professed 
Ohristianity and square manliness one and Ineeparable. 
These Christian Associations devoted themselves to 
Bible study and personal work. President Gates told 








of one class at Rutgers where this work had been so 
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successful that only one member remained outside the 
church. 

Mr. Charles L. Colby, President of the Wisconsin 
Central Railroad, was the second speaker, and made an 
address which was not only pointed, but at times mar- 
velously elcquent. He began by saying that he was 
not a Congregationalist, but that denominational walls 
were no longer so high as they used to be, and that he 
believed in leveling them down. He told how in Mil- 
waukee the people on the best streets hed torn down 
their fences and marked the borders of theif lawns only 
by flowers. The churches ought todothesame. There 
was one branch of church work in which this is already 
being done. The Young Mev’s Caristian Assoelation 
has a horticultural department which is engaged in 
planting these flowers. [Applause.] It was of the 
railroad branch of this Association that he wished to 
speak, 

The churches do not reach the railroad men. The 
question which the pastor must ask is, ‘‘ De you belong 
to my congregation?” He cannot, he has not time 
to, make the acqualatance of the railroad hands. Yet 
these railroad hands are fast becoming a large fraction 
of our population. All the adventurous young mon 
nowadays go on the railroad, just as they used to go to 
sea. A new population has grown up, and the old 
Christian institutions are not ready to care for it, 
Where does the railroad hand live? Probably in the 
fourth story of some tenement or cheap boarding house, 
When night comes, where can he find a cheerful place 
to meet his fellow-workmen ? The answer is too obvious 
to require statement. The railroad branches of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association had come to take 
care of this class, and they were doing it. There are now 
seventy of these branches, with ten thousand members, 
sixty reading-rooms or parlors, and fifteen gymnasiume, 
Their working committees include over a thousand men. 
They work for the men in every possible way, and their 
work had proved successful. Asan evidence of it is 
the fact that last year the railroad corporations had 
given $60,000 to ald in the carrying on of this work, 
and they were unan{mous in considering it the best ex- 
penditure they made. They were getting more faith- 
ful, sober, clear-headed service than they had ever 
known before. President Colby’s peroration was on the 
heroism of railroad men, and the audience was often 
melted by the stories of exalted self-sacrifice, 

Mr. H. M. Moore, of Boston, made the concluding 
address. He told how liitle the churches were reaching 
the young men in the industrial centers. In one Mas- 
sachusetts city of 20.000, where careful statistics were 
taken, there were 4500 young men, and only 184 
attended church on a given bright Sunday morning, 
In another city whore thirty-nine young men*had con- 
fessed Christ year before last, 1,009 had been arrested 
for crimes and drunkenness. All that was being done 
for these young men was through the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. More money was needed to 
carry on the work. Mr. Moore concluded with a bit of 
practical advice to men with money. It was this: 
“Make your wills while you live, and appoint your- 
selves your own executors.” 





DEPUTATION WORK IN AMHERST 
COLLEGE. 


NE of the results of Professor Drummond’s visit 
to the American colleges last fall has been very well 
illustrated in a form of work hitherto unknown in the 
history of Amherst. Hoe suggested that we follow a 
plan, which has met with much success -in Edinburgh 
University, of sending out deputations of students to 
the fitting schools and surrounding towns, for the pur- 
pese of holding meetings for young men only. The 
suggestion was eagerly taken up by the students, and 
consequently over ten deputations have been sent out 
thus far, and have met with good success. These depu- 
tations consist generally of four students, one from each 
class, who represent the Christian element of the college. 
They do not go in the interest of any organizstion or 
church, but only with a message from young men to 
young men. Nearly every week a meeting is held in 
some town within twenty-five or fifty miles from the 
college, and in a hall apart from any church. The 
meetings are well advertised in advance by circulat- 
ing invitations in the shops and factories, and the 
result is thata large number of young men come to 
hear the message for them, some of whom are from a 
class that never enter any church. Several conversions 
have followed from these efforts, and often the young 
Christian men who listen are aroused to a fuller mean- 
ing of the Christian life. 

At a meeting held ina town of three thourand in- 
habitants recently, one hundred-and twenty-five young 
men gathered to listen to the students’ message. Atthe 
close of the meeting a large number remained to have a 
personal conversation with them, and three or four then 





decided to begin the new life. Two weeks after, another 
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invitation was given to come and speak to them, which 
was gladly accepted, and as a result of these meetings 
six or seven young men have decided to become Chris- 
tlans. 

The results of this deputation work have far exceeded 
all expectations. It has bsen not only the means of 
leading several to a decision, but the refi 3x influence 
has been felt upon the college. 

Some of the students are reluctant to enter upon this 
form of work, but once persuaded to do it they are 
eager to go a second time. 

One student, on his way toa meeting which was to be 
held in a neighboring town, remarked that this should 
be his first and last work of that character, but on re- 
turning to college said, ‘I am willing to go at any time 
oranywhere. Itisagrand work.” All his doubts as 
to the wisdom of the movement were swept away. 
God is surely blessing this work of young men to young 
men, and we thank him that he led Professor Drum- 
mond to suggest to us this important form of Christian 
activity. W. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The Baptist Union has accepted the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
resignation. The committee appointed to walt upon Mr. 
Spurgeon and request him to reconsider his determination 
to resign reported that its efforts at reconciliation were 
without avail. 


The cable reports that in China a fanatical outbreak has 
occurred in the province of Fukien. Twenty Christian 
churches have been burned and the converts massacred. 


Next summer the corner-stone of the Adoniram Judson 
Memorial Church will be laid at Mandalay, India. The 
church will cost $40,000, a large part of which has been sub- 
scribed by Burmese Christians. 











If all missi naries, evangelists, and teachers in pagan, 
papal, and M +m lands, including men and women, foreign 
poMhand native Kin, were economically distributed, each, 
itis suid, wou!d he ve 25,000 souls to minister to. 


According to Canon Scott Robinson, the British Isles con- 
tributed less for Xxign missionary work in 1886, by about 
$160,000, than in 1885. 


The Waterville (Me.) ‘‘Mail’’ prints a letter from Mrs. 
Claflin, a Waterville woman, who, with her husband, is 
engaged in missionary work at Vivi, on the Congo, under 
the direction of Bishop Taylor, which contradicts the recent 
discouraging reports brought back from the mission. She 
says she is perfectly contented, having plenty of rice, sugar, 
coffee, flour, dried apples, potatoes, and bananas, and she 
agks no one to waste any sympathy on her as a self-sacrific- 
ing missionary. 


The Rev. Dr. Judson Smith reports cheering prospects 
for Christianity among the Mongols. The fact that the 
number of converts in China has more than doubled within 
ten years, and now exceeds 30,000, is a‘proof that Christian 
work is successful there. 


There are Young Men’s Christian Associations at Jerusa- 
lem, Beyrout, Damascus, Jaffa, and Nazareth. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ Ths Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns, } 


MIDDLE STATES, 
—Thursday of this week is the Day of Prayer for Col- 
leges. Appropriate services will be held in many churches. 
—*The Christian Advocate”? publishes Mr. J.C Wal- 
ler’s criticisms of Bishop Taylor’s Congo Mission. It will 
soon publish an answer by some one authorized to speak 
for the mission. 

—At Plymouth Ohurch prayer-meeting last Friday night the 
letter prepared as a reply tothat from Mr. Berry declining 
the pastorate was read, Itsays, after expressing the disap- 
pointment and regret of the church : “* We had hoped and 
prayed fora different result. Nevertheless we had never 
arrogated to ourselves the right to determine your duty, 
and we aecept without murmuring the decision to which 
you have been divinely guided after the earnest and prayer- 
ful consideration you have given to the question.” 

—We have referred at some length to the General Mission- 
ary Conference to be heldin Exeter Hall, London, next June, 
to further the co-operation in which by American societies 
the Rey. James Johnston has just visited this country. The 
American committee appointed to co-operate in the ar- 
rangement for the conference have passed resolutions asking 
all friends of missions to observe the week previous to the 
coming Conference, and also the ten days devoted to the 
sessions (June 9-19), as a time of special prayer for the 
Divine blessing upon the deliberations of the Conference, and 
upon the great work of missions throuzhout the world, and 
it recommends the co operation of all missionary societies, 
and the churches which they represent, in promoting this 
observance. It also recommends that interdenom!national 
foreign missionary meostings be held in all the larga cities 
and towns. We have already published a summary of the 
general topics to be discussed by this important conference, 

—The Rev. Dr. Albert 8. Hunt has been elected President 
of the City Bible Society. 

—On Monday evening cf last week the Presbyterian Social 
Club of this city held a ‘‘ house-warming” in its new quar- 
ters at Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street. Mr. Elliott F. 
Shepard had fitted up a culinary department at his own 
expense, and the various missionary societies which have 
offices in the building were the guests of the Club. Short 
addresses were made by the Rey. Dr. Smith, of Baltimore, 


























Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church ; Dr. John Hall ; the Rev. John D. Wells, of Brook- 
lyn ; Roswell Smith, President of the Congregational Club ; 
Mr. Wheeler, President of the Episcopal Club; Dr. Gun- 
ning, of the Baptist Social Union; Governor Beaver, of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. John R. Paxton. 

—A council of Congregational churches of Brooklyn was 
called for Tuesday of this week to consider the differences 
between the pastor of the Bushwick Avenue Church, the 
Rev. Mr. Chester, and some of the members. 

—The thirty-fifth anniversary of The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of this city was held at Association Hall on 
Monday evening of this week. Addresses were made by the 
Rav. E. Walpole Warren, Rector of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, and President Merrill E. Gates, LL D., L.H.D., 
of Rutgers College, New Jersey, and a condensed state- 
ment of the work for 1887 was presented by the General 
Secretary, Mr. R R. McBurney. 

—A correspondent from Spencerport, N. Y., writes: 
‘ Honeoye Congregational Church has had a fine work done 
under the leadership of the Rev. Mr. Davidson, the evangel- 
ist. Seventy joined the church on January1. The past year 
has been a high year with this church. It was the silver 
anniversary of the settlement of its excellent pastor, the 
Rev. 8. Mills Day. It has celebrated the event with a con- 
ference and a revival, and large additions. Honeoye is a 
place strictly rural, and not a saloon has lived there for 
twenty-four or twenty-five years. Of course it has been a 
good place for Gospel and school influences.”’ 

—A branch of the Evangelical Alliance has just been 
organized in Brooklyn. Its objects are ‘‘ to manifest‘and 
strengthen Christian unity, to promote Christian fellowship 
and co-operation, to study social problems and to apply to 
their solution the principles of the Gospel, and especially 
to reach with Christian influence the entire community 
without interfering with the methods or polity of any of 
the denominations.”’ 

—A series of evangelistic services for young men has just 
begun “in the Yeung Men’s Christian Association Hall in 
Brooklyn. The Rey. Charles M. Morton has general charge 
of the movement. Besides services on Sunday evening, 
lectures are to be delivered on Thursday and Monday ’even- 
ings by the Rev. Arthur Plerson, DD., the Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, D.D, the Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., and the 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. The thirty-fourth anniversary of 
the Association will be observed on Fabruary 5, by services 
in four churches, at each of which addresses will be made 
by eminent divines. 

—The heirs of the late John 8. Newbold have conveyed 
to the trustees of the diocese of Pennsylvania the sum of 
$20,000 for the endowment of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Our Saviour, Jenkintown. 

—Dr. Howard Crosby has begun a series of evening dis- 
courses on Jewish institutions as set forth in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

—The Evangelical Alliance of Rochester, N. Y., carrying 
out the suggestions of the recent convention at Washington, 
have adopted a plan for co operative Christian work. The 
members propose to make a religious visitation of the 
whole city, which has been divided into four districts for 
that purpose. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—For over one hundred years there has been in the Con- 
gregational church at Pittsfield, "Mass., a sunrise prayer- 
meeting on New Year’s Day. This year the rector of the 
Episcopal church, a colored {pastor, the Baptist parson, 
and the Unitarian helped the Congregational minister con- 
duct the service’, and among the worshipers were Senator 
Dawes and Congressman Rockwell. 

—The sum of $171,000 has been returned to tho Congre- 
gational Union in the last thirty-four years by churches 
which were aided in the erection of houses{of worship by 
this noble society. There are now 550 unhoused congrega- 
tions that are appealing for aid. 

—The Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale Theological Semi- 
nary opened on Thureday'of last week with the first of a 
series by the Rev. Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, of the “ Sun- 
day-School Times,’’ on the Sunday-school. Areport of the 
first two lectures of this series will be found elsewhero. 
This course'will be followed by three lectures from the Rev. 
William E. Griffis, D.D., of Boston, on ‘* The New Japan,”’ 
politically, socially, and religiously considered, March 8, 9, 
and 15; after which the Rey. Dr. John Hall, of New York, 
will deliver three lectures, March 22, 29, and 30. 

—The Hartford “‘ Telegram ”’ says that it is possible, and 
indeed extremely probable, that the Center Church will 
extend a call to the Rev. Dr. Richard H. Mather, Williston 
Professor of the Greek languege and literature‘and lecturer 
on sculpture in Amherst College, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of the Rey. Dr. Walker. 

—The Congregational church of Plainville, Conn., is re- 
joicing in the extinguishing of its debt of $3,500, chiefly by 
Christmas gifts. 

—The oldest living graduate of Yale College is the Rev. 
David Lathrop Hunn, of Buffalo. Although he is ninety- 
eight years old and has preached to three generations, he is 
still actively working and doing good, especially among the 
children of his city. 

—‘' Practical Suggestions on Revival Work’’ was the 
subject discussed at the last meeting of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Congregational Club. 

—The Christian Eadeavor Society of New Haven, Conn., 
held its second anniversary last week. It is alraady the 
largest union in this State. Its organization was largely 
due to the eff srts of the Rev. Dr. J. E Twitchell. 

—The Congregational and Christian Socicties of Hill, 
N. H., will each build a new church. 

—Two years ago members of the Salvation Army were 
arrested in Augusta, Me., for parading the streets, and their 
drums were seized by the City Marshal by order of the Mayor. 
An action of trover was brought by Captain Thatcher, o 
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the Army, to recover the value of the drums, and in the 
Superior Court he was beaten. The case went up to the 
‘*Law Court’ on exceptions, and a recent decision is that 
the City Marshal was not justified in se!zing the drums. 


WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The color question is again confronting Mr. Moody in 
the South. He has just begun meetings in a tabernacle 
erected specially for his use at Louisville, Ky., and a num- 
ber of colored pastors have published a protest against the 
programme, which calls for separate meetings for negroes. 

—The fourth aunual conference of the College Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Illinois was held at the 
University of Illinois, at Champaign, January 20-22. Mr. 
L. D. Wishard, International College Secretary, was pres- 
ent, and a good programme was carried out. 

—The country preachers of Georgia continue to,be heard 
from in the news columns of the Atlanta “Constitution.” 
One of them, the Rey. Dr. Headden, says that his salary for 
the first year of his ministry was $2.52 in cash, one ham, 
one bushel of potatees, and four hundre feet of lumber. 
Another of them, in Upson County, says he has received $5, 
all told, for marrying one hundred and eleven couples, and 
got that in asingle fee. One hundred and tenof the happy 
men didn’t pay the parson a cent. 

—A new Congregational church has been dedicated at 
Richmond, Mich. The Rey. Moses Smith, of Detroit, 
preached the sermon. 

—Nebraska Congregationalists are greatly pleased with 
the notice that Doane College, of that State, is to receive a 
gift of $18 000 from the estate of the late David Whitcomb, 
ot Worcester, Mase. 

—The Quakers have a farm of 720 acres of land near 
Wabash, III., in a high state of cultivation, on which nearly 
one hundred young Indians are receiving a Christian educa 
tion. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—C. W. Huntington, of Providence, R.1., has accepted his 
call to the High Street Church, Lowell, Mass., mentioned last 
week. 

—8. W. Webb, of Worcester, Mass., has received a call to the 
church of South Hadley Falls 

—Joseph Anderson, D.D., of Waterbury, Conn., is in Bermuda 
for his health, on ‘a thres months’ leave of absence from his 
church, Waterbury, Conn. 

—W. J. Peck, of Corona, N. Y., has returned to his parish 
after a couple of months’ stayin Bermuda recovering from the 
effects of a surgical operation. 

—C. F. Crathern, of the Mason Church of New Ipswich, N. H., 
has had a call to Cambridge, Mass 

—M. A. Bullock, of South Haven, Mich., accepts a call to 
Towa City. 

—A. T. Wilson, of Watertown, Mass, has resizned to accept 
a call to Woodford Corner, Me. 

—C. M. Winch accepts a call to Corinth, Vt. 

—J. W. Malcolm, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has received a call from 
Milford, Mass. 

—W. W. Hazen declines a call to Hamilton, Til. 

—R. W. Wallace was installed as pastor of the church at 
Wakefield, Ma*s , on January 24. 

—T. A. Humphreys, of Cawker, has resigned. 

—E. C. Ingalls, of the First Church of Saco, Me., has resigned. 

—Charles Caverno, of the First Church of Lombard, IIl., has 
recently resigned to accept the pastorate of the First Church of 
Boulder, Colo. His former congregation have printed strong 
revolutions of appreciation and good wishes. 


‘PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Charles E. Herring was installed as pastor of the church in 
East Harlem, N. Y., on January 19. 

—A. A. Murphy bas been installed as pastor of the Spring 
Gartien Church, Philadelphia. 

—8. J. Nichols, D.D., has declined a call from the Spruce 
Street Church of Philade!phia, Pa. 

—C. F. A. Klein accepts the pastorate of the Irving Street 
German Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—E F. Walker has received a call from Grace Church, Evans- 
ville, Ind. e 

—John Rusk, D.D., of the Sixth Church of Cinc'nnati, 0., has 
been called to the Fifth Avenue!Church, Columbus, O. 

—C. E. Fay has accepted a call to the church in Unadilla, N.Y. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—R. L.Goldsborough, rector of St. Barnabas’s Free Church of 
New Brunswick, N. J., dled on Wednesday of last week. 

—R. R. Converse, of Christ Church, Corning, N. Y., has resigned 
to accept the chaplaincy of Geneva, N. V. 

—D. 8. Miller, a retired clergyman, died at Philadelphia 
recently. 

—C. M. Wines, of Chicago, died on December 12. 

—H.L. Myrick bas accepted a call to All Saints’ Church, 
Briar Cliff, N. Y. 

—C. D. Perry, of Baltimore, Md., has been asked to assume 
charge of the House of Prayer, Newark, N. J. 

BAPTIST, 

—Frank M. Goodchild has declined the call of the First 
Church, Andover, Mass, and accepts that to Amenia, N. Y. 

—8S. W. Stevens, of Fargo, Dak., accepts a call to the Second 
Church of Newport, R. I. 

—W. M. Miek has received a call to the First Church of Wal 
tham, Mass. 

—Lewis Colby died in Cambridge, Mass., recently, 

—C. A. Hilton, of the Winter Street Free Baptist Church of 
Haverhill, Mass., has resigned to accept a call to the new church 
at Cheleea, Mass. 

—Jonathan Woodman, of North Tewksbury, Mass., died last 
week at the age of eighty-nine. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—L. M. Barrington has received a call from the Church of the 
Unity, Winthrop, Me. 

—C. T. Lombard has received a call from the Unitarian Society 
of Plymouth, Mags. 

—W. H. Dearborn, of the Church of the Redeemer (Universal- 
ist), Hartford, Conn., has resigned. 

—Pitt Dillingham, of the Harvard Unitarian Church of Charles. 





town, Mass., preached his farewell sermon on Sunday of las 
week. 
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THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.” 
IN MEMORIAM. 
I. 


Nw with the fame from silver trampets blowa, 
Nor voice of pastoral reeds that noise abroad 
Some shepherd minstrel’s triumph on the sward 
Of Arcady, thy merit shali be known ; 
Acclaim is theirs who soaring seek a throne 
High on the golden peaks, but thou didst choose 
To nest in humau hearts, nor ever loge 
That dweliing-place ; and there to thee was shown 
The mystery of Life, the hopes, the fears, 
And those desires that madden or make strong. 
Pare were tby lips to cry against the wrong, 
And crown with nobier aims our laboring years. 
Sweet infinence was thy dower, and fragrance lies 
Round thy departing feet, like Autumn when It files. a 
II. 
“ Therefore adieu a little while—ad Dieu! 
To God we give thee, and to God we tend ; 
No tears! thou wept'st not ; but expect us, friend, 
In thy far land where the heavens and earth are new,” 
Such was thy song, when summer waiked the land 
Where Arran hiils broke high thro’ amber weather ; 
“ Expect us, friend ’—and, lo! to-day ye stand 
Oa God’s clear hills together ! 
Oh, true voice hushed ; oh, soul, whose steadfast light 
Shone soft where darkness was, drew hope from sorrow ; 
That which to us was starless, voiceless night, 
To thee was God’s good-morrow. 
Thy life rose calm above life’s utmost toss ; 
Tby words spread cheer throughout earth’s utmost 
travail; 
Though heaven's sweet gain is our exceeding loss, 
We may not weep nor cavil. 
To God we giva thee, though we still shall keep 
Thy woman’a story of a man true-hearted ; 
Life’s task is done, but yet across death’s deep 
Thy deeds have not departed. J. H. 
—[Good Words. 








Books AND Gurvors. 
THE BHAGAVAD GITA.’ 


The comparative stuly of religions, so recently devel- 
oping into an important eclence, is constantly receiving 
strength and fospfration through the published results 
of the scholarship and theological research of Ladia. 
The latest of these coniributfous possesies paculier 
value. Mohini Mohun Caatterj! has been singing that 
which is to him ‘‘ the Lord's song in a strange land.’ 
Esglish translations of the ‘“‘ Bhagavad Gif” have 
long held a placa in our libraries; carltest among 
them the quaint rendering of Wilkins Senior Merchant 
o* the East India Company fn 1784—whoee habit cf 
retalaing the original for d!fficult psssages has some- 
what limited the value of the work for the Engilsh 
reader, and whose edition bears a complimentary pref- 
ace from the pen of Warren Hastings. Later transla- 
tions have been suce ively marked by the incraase of 
scholarship in S:nskrit language and Iiterature which 
character’z2s the last few decades. The pretent render 
ing bears the espec's! advantage of coming to us from 
a disciple of Savka'4:! f-ya, the raviver of Brfiiman 
ism on the excluston of Buddhism from Iodia early ir 
the elghth century of cur era, and the most celebrated 
teacher of the Ve 4z‘a philosophy. The commentary 
of this ‘‘ eptritusl chief of modern India” ts embodied 
in the text, while suppleomestary observations, with 
references to the Christian Scriptur_s, have been added, 
**in all humility,” by the translator. 

We can but feel, in perusing the volume, that we are 
gaining much more of ths thought of the Vera :tic 
philosopher thar of the unknown author of the ‘‘ Lord’s 
Song’ The book comes to repraseat to us not so 
much the poem itself as the Vecfi ta interpretatior 
thereof, which approximates ia part also the Yogi 
brarc: of the A ikhya school, “that system fer con 
centrating the mind with utmost intens!ty upon noth- 
ing in particular.” The Bhogavad-Gi@ ‘the pearl of 
price from the ocean of B fzmanical Scriptures,’ 
having i's setting in India’s Ilisd, the Mat4-B fcata, fe 
undoubiedly the greatest philosophical work of that 
land of religios!'y and mc@itation, and fs declared by 
its famru? interpreter to be the ‘‘ collected essence o! 
ali the Vedas.” lassmuch as Molin regards the poem 








1 The Bhagavad Gita, or the Lord's Lay. With Commentary and 
Notes, as we!! as Reference to the Christian Scriptures Trans- 
lated fromthe Sanskrit for the Benefit of those in Search of 
Spiritual Light, by Mohini M. Chatterji, M.A ‘Boston: Ticknor 
& Co.) 





as V} 4 a’s record of the actual words of Krishna in col- 
loquy with the tender-hearted warrior Arjuna, five 
thousand years ago, he brings no s%lution for the various 
problems which are discussed by English scholars con- 
cerning ite real authorsh{p and the period of its inser- 
tion into the Baishma Parvan of thegreatepic. It has, 
however, been assigned a date in the second or third 
century of the Christian era, and an author in some 
earnest B i2man, evidently not only gifted as a poet, 
clear and systematic as a philosopher, but also shrewd 
and skiilful as a reformer, who sought refuge from the 
corrupted religions of his time in founding an eclectic 
school of philosophy, which should interweave the 
fairer threads of former doctrines, and especially em- 
phasiz2 the system of caste. These theorles-to the 
present translator are undoubtedly heretical. Enaglish 
and American students of Iadia’s lore and language 
Fill not be ungratefu! to this scholar of the Orient for 
the service which he has rendered them in the present 
work, although it cannot be denied that in literary 
merit it has been surpassed by the translations of 
Western scholars. Yet we find in the opening paces that 
subtle and seductive charm which characterizes the 
English writiugs of the Hindu, whose diction is drawn 
more freely than that of the average writer of the 
Occident from the ‘‘ well of Eoglish urdefiled,” and 
who possesses a power toclothe his mystic thought in 
graceful and alluring form, gleamiug now and then 
ith some radiant and eternal truth, thus rendering it 
fasciaating and sometimes dangerous, To contribute 
to the merely mental culture of the public was an 
object but incidental to the real purpose of the work. 
It clatms its ex'stencea ‘for th~ benefit of those in 
search of spiritual light ’—a royal claim, indeed, but one 
wh'‘ch must be put on trial for its justification... The 
soul in eager quest for truth feels ever a thrill of deep 
rejoicing when some new tressura, some pearl of price, 
{s placed within the reach ; but so often has its beauty 
turned to ashes at the touch that no test now seems of 
too great severity to be applied to each newly discovered 
Jawel before it wins the right to illum{nate the crown 
When a voice is heard proclaim'!ng bleesing to those in 
search of spiritual ight, wo Hsten eagerly, but we do not 
ariee and follow until we sre convinced whither the 
path may lead. 

The marvelous power of clvilization to make neigh- 
bors of sll nations, annihilating space, and of scholar- 
ship to bring the psst into the present, annihilating 
time, have opened to this generation the flood gates of 
truth. History, no longer in fragments, is becoming 
the story of the human brotherhood, one in its creation 
in the image of God and in the yearning for rest in 
him. And thus, in spite of our Judatem, which hardly 
dares to admit that ‘‘ God hath not left himself without 
a witness,” lest we thereby fall into awful heresy, we 
are being led to behold Truth as one, and every human 
creature a living soul, with whom God’s Spirit may 
commune. Therefore we are no longer agitated in dis- 
covering that the religions in which mon have expressed 
their longing for God present many a ‘‘ broken parallel” 
with the revelat'on of God's longing for men, in Christ, 
the one Saviour of the race. The Law may not, per- 
haps be the only tutor appriated of God to lead his 
children to the feet of the Divine Teacher. Yat ‘' the 
light which Nghteth every man that cometh into the 
aorld” has been in nation after nation so admixed with 
darknegs as to reveal to us, who stand in the pure light 
f God’s complete revelation, but dim and fi ckering 
shadows of the truth ; yet now and then there seems a 
gathering of the morning twilight, which brings hope 
of the speedy rising of the Sun of Righteousness, That 
ihe dawn comes not to all races at the same time does 
not deny that it is the same Sin which enkindles the 
faint glimmerings of the morning and the cloudless 
glory of the noontide. Mohini traces separate paths 
leading to salvation ; we cannot: there is but Oae who 
is the Way. 

Of the doctrine of the dark god, whose philosophy 
ve cannot regard with its translator as “ sulted to all 
sorts and conditions of men,” since it is, as he later 
admits, of great inhereat difficul'y, the most prominent 
la the description of the most direct path to Nirvdaa., 
The realization of the basal truth that the only reality 
is the Supreme 8slf, the universe belug but the ‘ base- 
‘ess fabric of a dream,’’ and the absorption of the indi- 
vidual into Him by the ‘‘ annulment of intellect,” the 
death of desire for good or ill the power to center the 
existence upon the Ucknowable—this is salvation. The 
aspirant for this self-.ffacement must sit with eyes 
directed to the end of his nose and mind fixed upon 
atiributeless Daity, remaining thus withdrawn from all 
apparent existence, like a tortoise within its shell, until 
he has no eousciousness apari from the psivasive Salf, 
and thus attains Nirviis. Tals annihilation of perzonal 
ldentlty is not easily acquired, mental vacuity being 
more difficult of attainment than we often imagine, but 
he is blessed indeed who can enter upon the effort, 
since he is released from revolving through creation in 





a succession of births which, at best, lead only to the 
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same starting-point at which he now stands. Mohini 
himself, while a most reverent devotee of these doc- 
trines, which we might so easily mistake for Panthe- 
ism, manifests toward the Christian religion a noble 
and generous spirit, giving it an eager welcome toa place 
beside his own faith, aud declaring the Christian and 
B: 4hmantcal Scriptures to be but diffzrent names for the 
same truth. His view of the origin of Christianity is 
interesting : He whom the B &amans call the Supreme 
Self is to the Christian the D:vine Father. Whenever 
there fs a decline in righteousvess, the Daity projects 
himself into creation, that by his incarnation he may 
restore the truth to men. Thus came Krishna in the 
days of Arjuna, and other ‘‘Christs of God” in other 
epcchs ; thus came Jesus of Nazareth, as the Saviour of 
the West 

Mohini’s interpretation of the Gilé we find much 
more skin to Christian thought than the text itself. We 
are, therefore, led to wonder to what extent the influ- 
ence of the thorough and sympathetic knowledge of the 
Testaments which he possesses may have wrought the 
Caristian fringe around this garment of Bi fimaniem. 
Certain it is that Hindu eclectice unconsciously absorb 
much of Christian truth, which thus becomes involved 
in their own doctrines. Whatever may have been the 
various sources of these truths, we unquestionably find 
under the clouds of this Orlental mysticism some of 
the sublime principles which ara pillars of the Christian 
temple ; namely, that the knowledge of God, in whom 
alone the heart is at rest, is eternal life, and that this 
life is attained as the gift of divine grace through falih 
by the sou! who, in complete self renunciation, ‘‘ walks 
not after the fl:sh, but after the Spirit.” 

Yet the “light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God” which the B:f1man seeks cannot be found by 
the extinguishing of the human candle, but alone “in 
the face of Jesus Christ.” The Father indeed calls us 
into blessed oneness with him, but the oneness {is at- 
tained, not by the contraction of the powers upon “‘ one. 
pointed meditation,” but by perfect development and 
expausion of our redeemed nafure into the glorious 
liberty of the cons of God, wko bear his Ukoness in full- 
ness of joy ard serve him forsvermore. Not the tor- 
toise in its self-imposed imprisonment, but the eagle in 
{ts unhampered and joyous flight into the Infinite blue 
of heaven, is the true symbol of the immortal soul 
borne on the wings of faith into the presence of Him 
who gave his life for the ransom. Not the West alone— 
the world needs a Redeemer ; restless, sinful, burdened, 
it crles out for help—and the Hands which alone can 
cast off its chains and remove its burdens are the 
Hands plerced with the infquities, tha Heart which alone 
can comfort it with peace is the Heart which was 
broken to redeem it. It is not enough that the wise 
men of the East bring royal homage to Bethlehem ; 
they must also bow in deeper adoration in the sacred 
shadows of Calvary. 

The opening of a Roman temple to every nation’s 
gods may have been an act of noble liberality, but all 
the religions of the Pantheon could not lift a feather’s 
weight of burden from the souls of men. 

Not until B 4 >manism can open the gates of hope to 
the hopeless millions of India can it gala the right 
to stand hand in hand with Christianity in the salva- 
tion of the world. 





MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION.' 


Mr. Lang, who is one of ths most graceful and 
versatile of that group of Eaglish writera who may be 
properly called lit/érateurs, sums up in these two im- 
portant volumes the results of his long study of mythol- 
ogy ad folklore. Hoe has at intervals taken the read- 
fog public into his confidence and shared with them 
some of the frufts of his scholarly labors. His very 
interes'ing volum2 on ‘‘ Custom and Myth” is famillar 
to students of folk-lore, and hat prepared its readers 


for the theorles which are advanced in this later and- 


more comprehensiva work. Mr. Ling {is a specialist tn 
this department, and the grace and ease with which he 
sets forth fact and principle do not conceal the honest 
and thorough work which lisa back of this brillfant ex- 
cursfon into the fascinating field of mythology. 

Those who have read ‘‘ Custom and Myth’ do not 
need to be told that Mr. Ling doses not accept either the 
symbolical or the philological interpretations of myths 
which have become so popular of late years, and both of 
which undoubtedly contain a great amount of truth. 
All students of mythology are agreed that the phe- 
nomens of nature, and sspecially of the alternation of 
the seasons and of day and night, enter largely Into the 
most siguificant and poetic of these old-tims fictions. 
Bat this is far from saying that these myths represent 
exclusively such sn attempt to interpret nature, and 
that conecquently there {s to be found in them a perfect 
systen of symbolic represeatation. There fs undoubt- 
edly a great deal of truth in the solar myth theory, for 





1 Myth, Ritual, and Religion. By Andrew Lang. (London and 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 2 vols., 8yo.) 
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instance ; but that this theory can be carried too far and | to The Works of William Shakespeare in Reduced Fac-Simile 


made to include too much is now conceded even by its 
most zalous advocates The great myths originated 
under conditions of life which for the most part will 
never be recovered from the oblivion lato which they 
have passed, and the unknown quantity in these stories 
must therefore al ways remain a very large and substar tial 
partofthem. While various theorles will help us toa 
clearer understanding of these wonderful and deeply 
interesting creations of the early ages, it is probable that 
no theory will ever offer a complete and systematic ex 
planation of all the facia in the case. Oandid students 
will accept suggestions from all the different schools, 
and will be glad of any light which is cast upon their 
favorite and fascinating study. 

It is one of Mr. Lang’s claims upon our attention that 
he does not assume to offer a complete and final explana- 
tion of the questions of mythology. He applies, how- 
ever, 8 more recent and very fruitful method to the 
study of the great myths, and offers us some of the 
results which he thinks he has secured by the applica- 
tion of this method. It is notable in this department of 
knowledge, as in every other, that each new method 
contributes some valuable results. The philological 
- method put the key Into the lock and set ajar a door into 
a new world of knowledge; and this method was itself 
the outcome of that comparative study of languages 
which resulted from the recovery of Sanscrit by Euro- 
pean scholars at the beginning of thiscentury. The 
philological method was followed in due season by the 
comparative method, which itself consistently and 
naturally grew out of the philological method. and from 
the application of which to the study of mythology the 
most interesting results have been obtained. Following 
the general course of knowledge, Mr. Lang applies to 
myths the method which is the outcome of the modern 
study of anthropology, the leading exponent of which 
among English writers is probably Mr. Tylor. Mr 
Lang had already developed this method in ‘‘ Custom 
and Myth,” and in the present volume he gives it a 
wider application. The older theorfes assume a consid- 
erable intellectual development among the myth- 
makers, {nd undoubtedly read into the ancient mind a 
good deal of purely modern thought. It is especially 
against this assumption that Mr. Lang arrays himself. 
He endeavors to show that ‘‘ the human mind has passed 
through a condition quite unlike that of civilfzed men— 
a condition in which things seemed natural and rational 
that now appear unnatural and cevold of reascn and in 
which, therefore, if myths were evolved they would, if 
they survived into civilization, be such as civil'z2d men 
find strange and perplexing.” Mr. Lang thinks that 
there ‘‘is a stage of human society and of the human 
intellectin which facts that appear to us monstrous 
and irrational—facts corresponding to the wildest incf- 
dents of myth—are accep'ed as ordinary occurrences of 
every day life.” He believes that the ancestors of the 
civilized races were once in an intellectual state, in all 
probability, lower than that of most of the barbarous 
peoples of to-day, and that from these stages have sur- 
vived into later and more civilized times those savage, 
obscene, and irrational elements which enter {nto all the 
mythologies. The myth, therefore, is the creation of 
a stage of development through which each race passes, 
and the myths and legends of the barbarous peoples of 
to-day may be studied with the certainty that they will 
cast light on the great myths which have come down 
through the great races of the past, because the barba- 
rous peoples of to-day are probably very nearly in the 
state of development in which the original producers of 
the great myths were. F 

Mr Lang sets forth his theory with » great mass of 
illustration drawn from a study of the mental peculiart- 
ties of the savage races of to-day ; and he selects some 
of the most prominent tendencies of savage thought, 
such as the belief in the existence of the souls of the 
dead and the power to recall them, and the belief that 
the spirit of a mau may be detached from the body and 
wander about, as focal points around which he groups 
the great mass of evidence. He shows that the myths 
of savage as well as of civilized races discover a re- 
markable identity of elements and frequently of be- 
Hefs and customs and ritual. His theory is an exceed- 
ingly interesting one, and to sustain it he has madea 
most searching avd patient study of the field. Like its 
predeceesvrs, it will push on still further the frontier 
line of knowledge in this great department, but it will 
not reclaim all the territory. Mr. Lang himself is not 
unconscious of its limitations and inconsistencies, and 
he offers bis work as a contribution rather than as a 
final disposition of perplexing prcblems with which it 
deals. It ought to be added that this work, dealing as 
it does with questions of pure scholarship, contains the 
literary charm and the admira>le workmansh'p with 
which Mr. Lang’s name {a identified. It is a great 
pleasure to flad scholarship thus allied with literature. 





The talk which has recently plagued the civilized world 
with predictions of the speedy destruction of Shakespeare 
by the use of the Donnelly gipher will give special interest 





from the Famous First Folio Edition of 1628. with an Intro- 
duction by J O. Halliwell—Phillips (New York: Fank & 
Wagnalls) The first folio edition of Shakespeare is, of 
course, oneof the most valuable books in English literatare, 
and has perhaps received more critical study than ary other 
book of any kind except the Bible For many of the leading 
plays it furnishes the only textual authority. It was pub- 
Mebed at twenty shillings; a perfect copy now sells for 
$2,500, with a constant appreciation in value. The repro- 
duction of this famous edition in fac simile was a hapry 
thought on the part of the publishers, and the book which 
they now offer to the public will serve many useful pur- 
poses, besides sa'isfying the curiosity of a great number of 
Shakespearean readers and students to whom an original 
copy of the first edition is inaccessible. 


First Steps in Electricity. By Charles Barnard. (New 
York: Charles E. Merril! & Co.) This book is intended as 
introduction to the study of one of the most interesting 
branches of science, one in which the achievements of the 
past are likely to be excelled by the discoveries of the 
future. It may serve either as a school reader or as an 
aid to instruction and amusement inthe home. It gives 
in simple and clear language a description of many simple 
and inexpensive experiments, all of which may be at- 
tempted by the young student without the possibility of 


danger or any serious difficulty. Scores of cuts make the 


experiments still easier. An outfit comprising moat of the 
articles needed is sent by the publishers fcr the low price 
of $150 Mr. Barnard is particularly happy in writing for 
young people in such a way as to combine perspicuity and 
interest. The book admirably carries out the excellent 
design which inspired it. 


Thoughts. By Ivan Panin. (Second Series) (Boston: 
Cupples & Hurd 50 cents) We quoted many of the most 
striking and brilliant avhoriems of th's young writer when 
his first series appeared. The second series is hardly equal 
to the first in sparkle and point. Indeed, that could hardly 
be hoped, for a man cannot forever be epigrammatic. The 
fall to the commonplace js too easy. Yet there are plenty 
of bright and pitby sayings in the collection. We quote 
half a dozen taken almost at random: *‘ Head without 
heart is an observatory without atelescope ;” “Philosopby 
seeks God: religion finds him ;”’ “Be, O man, like untothe 
wire, which sings most clearly when the storm rages most 
fiercely ;”? ‘‘ Who is just may be charitable ; who is chari- 
table is just ;’’ ‘‘ Frank I may be by temperament, sincere I 
must be by conviction ;’’ “An ass is none the wiser for 
being loaded with books.’’ 


We have often had occasion to refer questioners as to a 
good reference book to be used as a guide in laying out 
courses of reading to the book called The Best Reading, 
(New York: G. P Patnam’s Sons). An additional volume 
has just been issued. It contains an accurate and reliable 
priced and classified bibliography for easy reference of the 
most important English and American publications for the 
five years ending with December, 1886 It is edited by Mr. 
Lynds E. Jones, who has evidently given the work his moat 
thorough and painstaking attention. Not only are the 
classification and arrargement admirable, but the discre- 
tion shown in selecting and rejecting from the current liter- 
ature of the day deserves hearty and unqualified commen- 
dation. ies a 

The Century Company have issued a new and very 
attractive edition of Dr. Robinson's latest bymn and tune 
book, Laudes Domini, This edition is printed from new 
type, very clear in form ; the music has been reset in larger 
type, and the staff lengthened ; the names of the authors 
and composers have been placed on the page, and the 
figures numbering the hymns and pages have been more 
distinctly brought out. These improvements will still 
further increase the popularity of an admirable book of 
worship. 

Marvels of the New West is the title of a large, well-printed 
and profasely iilustrated volume by W.M. Thayer. The 
marvels described are those of nature, race, enterprise, 
mining, stock-raisir g, and agricalture. In all these direc- 
tions the far West—the book treats only of the land beyond 
the Missouri—abounds in wonders, and they are here pre- 
sented by pen and percil in attractive form. (Norwich, 
Conn.: Henry Bill & Co.) 


Thoughts of My Dumb Neighbors (New York : Phillips & 
Hunt; 70 cents) is a prettily illustrated little book, in 
which birds, insects, and fishes tell charming and amusing 
stories of their adventures and doings. It is a pleasant 
introduction to the study of natural history for little chil- 
dren. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


The current issue of the Atlantic Monthly is perhaps 
hardly as entertaining as some of its recent predecessors, 
but it has several features of great literary interest and 
even importance. Foremost among these is Mr. Lowell’s 
poem ‘' Endymion,” which is explained by the sub-title 
as a Mystical Comment on Titian's ‘Sacred and Profane 
Love.” In its exquisite finish and beauty of thought 
it is in every way wortby of the author of ‘'The Vision 
of Sir Launfal.”” Papers on George Meredith by Mr. 
George Parsous Lathrop, and on “The Medea of Eurip- 
ides’? by Mr. W. C. Lawton, are excellent bits of criti- 
cism. Other important papers are those on ‘‘ Madame 
Necker,” by Mr. J. B. Perkins, and on “The Marriage 
Celebration in Europe,’”? by Mr. F. G. Cook. In the 
Japanese serial story by Mr. E. H. House we are inclined 
to think that his presentation of a certain narrowness of 
thought in what he intends, we suppose, for a typical mis- 
sionary circle will mislead the reader by its appearance 
of a too broad generalization from one or two individuals, 
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Lippincoti’s Magazine for February is distinctively a 
woman’s number ; with the exception of the Book Talk and 
of a new department called the ** Monthly Gossip,’”’ which 
promises to be an excellent feature, everythirg in the 
number fs written by a woman. The complete novelette !s 
a translation by Mrs. Wister from the German of E. Werner, 
a good example of the author’s best work ; Mrs. Belva A 
Lockwood tells how she became a lawyer; Charlotte L. 
Adam gives an amusing and sprightly account of an ex- 
perience in living at a workingwoman’s home; Amélie 
Rives has an imaginative story of old Greek times in which 
goddesses appear to the characters and govern the action of 
the tale in true Homericatyle ; the poems are by Helen Gray 
Cone, Sarah M. B. Piatt, Edith M. Thomas, and Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. 


The Cosmopolitan contains, as usual, many short stories 
poems, and light sketches, agreeably though not preten- 
tiously illustrated. Inthe January number the miscellane- 
ous pictures are decidedly superior in interest to the fiction. 
The articles on Ghosts by Professor Proctor, on Bok 
Auctions by Joel Benton, on New York Italians by Viola 
Roseboro’, and en Clubs and Club Life in Paris by 
Edward King, will all reward a careful reading. The last- 
mentioned article gives the most complete and satisfactory 
treatment of the subject we have ever met. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


We have received from A. D. F. Bandolph & Co., New 
York, a new edition of Dr Samuel H. Kelloga’s The Ages, 
or Prediction and Fulfillment ; Abide in Christ and Be Like 
Christ, two volumes of short studies by the Rev. Andrew 
Murray. The same publishers bring out in two dainty little 
books selections from the Bible for every day in the year, 
under the general title of Daily Truihs.——Scribner & Wel- 
ford, New York, send us the third volume of Dr. Ebrara’s 
Apologetics, or the Scientific Vindication of Christianity ; 
Volume I, of Professor C. F. Keil’s Manual of Bibdlica 
Archeology, and the Rev. Dr. Watts’s Reign of Causality, a 
Vindication of the Scientific Principle of Tilic Causal Effi- 
ciency ——From Longmans, Green & Co., New York, we 
have received Max Miiller’s Biography of Words, and the 
Home of the Aryas ——D. Appleton & Co., New York, send 
us @ new volume in the National Scientific Series on Anima 
Magnetism ; The Natural Resources of the United States, by 
Jacob Harris Patton, and two novels in paper, The Story 
of Antony Grace, by G. N. Fenn, and Home Again, by 
George Macdonald. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—A translation of Longfellow’s poems into Portuguese 
was recently published at San Paolo, in Brazil. 

—“‘ Portraits and Biographical Sketches of Twenty Am 
ican Authors’’ has just been added to the Riverside Liter 
ature Series. 

—Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s ‘“ Recollections of a Tour in 
Wales Forty Years Ago’’ is announced in London. Mr. 
Hamerton’s publishers in this country are Roberts Broth- 
ers. 
—One of Mr. Whittier’s birthday presents was a balsam 
pillow, embroidered with pine cones ; the balsam grew by 
the grave of ‘‘H.H.,” in Colorado, and the pillow was 
made by an Indian girl. 

—All the 1,500 volumes of Roman Catholic works pub- 
lished in England during the last fifty years, and sent as a 
Jubilee offering to the Pope, were bound in white leather 
stamped with the Papal arms. 

—The author of ‘‘ Bryord the Shadow, or the Gospel of 
the Resurrection,’’? Dr. James Morris Whiton, will publish 
through Thomas Whittaker a volume entitled “ Tarning- 
Points of Thought and Conduct.” 

—The Empress Eugéale has prohibited the publication of 
the correspondence of the late Louis Napoleon with his 
foster-mother, Mme. Cornu, fo it will not appear during 
her life, as she has a power over Mme. Cornn’s will. 

—On Christmas Day one hundred copies of ** A Faw Poems 
of Many Years,’’ by the Rev. Samuel Longfellow, the 
brother and biographer of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
were distributed among the author's friends, the edition 
having been a private one, 

—Thomas Whittaker issues this month “‘ Readings and 
Prayers in aid of Private D.votion,”’ by Bishop Clark, of 
Rhode Island ; also “‘ A Manual of Church History,” by the 
Rey. Arthur Charles Jennings, whose ‘‘ Ecclesia Anglicana”’ 
is so well known, and “‘An Exposition of the Apostles’ 
Creed,’’ by the Rev. John Eyre Yonge. 

—Austria-Hungary has some of the oldest newspapers in 
the world. January 1 was the 125th anniversary of the 
foundation of the Pressburger *‘Zeltung’”” A copy of the 
first issue has been preserved at the National Museum in 
Buda Pesth. Vienna has a more ancient paper, the ** Wie- 
rer Zeitung,”’ which is the official gazette, and was founded 
in 1700. 

—The recent death of Dean Scott, of Liddell and Scott 
fame, recalls an old anecdote of Dean Liddell, told by the 
old boys of the Biue Coat School (Christ’s Hospital), Lon- 
don. Sometimes a boy would construe a passage differ- 
ently from Dr. Liddell’s interpretation, giving ‘* Liddell 
and Scott” as his authority. The lexicon being produced 
and the boy’s appeal thus sustzined, the learned Doctor 
would invariably exclaim: ‘‘Daar! dear! wkat can Mr. 
Scott have been thinking about !’’ 

—Volume IV. of the “ New Princeton Review” (July to 
November) contains in handsome and substantial bound 
form many of the ablest recent contributions to the litera- 
ture of philosophy, literary criticism, and art. It is note- 
worthy that in the whole vclume but one signed “ body- 
article” has any relation to theology or church matters, 
The departments of notes, reviews, and criticisms continue 
to be of the very highest quality as to fairness and thor- 
oughness. An excellent analytical index is furnished, 
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[ dny subscrider sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chrie- 
lian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
G@newer will be given as promptly as practicable.} 





“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 

For the benefit of many readers, will you please to throw some 
light on the principle involved in ‘* Chrietian Science,” as differ- 
ing from faith cure on the one band and from mind cure on the 
other? In some of our emalier cities, both East and West, great 
interest has been awakened in the study of this so-called “ sc!- 
ence,” amounting in one, as Iam told by orthodox New Eng- 
land authority, to ‘‘a real revival of religion,” under the convio- 
tion of a Divine Preserce in the restoration of health. Friends 
who shcre my invincible repugnance to pseudo-science and to 
quackery in every form are nevertheless “‘musing in their 
hearis” whether the gift of healing possessed by the prim'tive 
Church has indeed been revived in our day. Every one knows 
of instances in which exaltation of mind, arising from over- 
whelming danger or pressing duty, has obliterated all sense of 
bodily ill, and has even prevented attacks of contagious disease 
which were to all appearance imminent and inevitab'e. Can 
the same exaltation of mind be induced by direct recourse to 
the Infinite Source of life? and is this the motive power used by 
Christian Science f A.C. R. 

** Mind cure’ may mean cure through the influence of 
another and stronger mind, or cure through the stimulus 
experienced by one’s own mind. This latter is the theory 
of ‘‘ Christian Science,’ which holds that mind is the sensi- 
tive sufferer, and that a sound mind tends to make a sound 
body, and that in proportion as the mind enters into fellow- 
ship with the Supreme Mind the latter so imparts its exalt- 
iug power as to quicken the mortal body, even to the expul- 
sion of disease. ‘“ Faith cure’’ is cure effected through the 
influence of faith accompanied by prayer (one’s own or 
another’s) —the “‘ faith’? being a full conviction that the 
cure is actually effected. 

It has long been realized by physicians that mental and 
physical causes are powerful therapeutic agents. Cases of 
what is actually mind cure and faith cure are common in 
medical practice—that is, cures accomplished, though with- 
out any special religious exercise, through the direction and 
the energy imparted to the patient’s mind, or will, or be- 
lieving hope. Such cases were, no doubt, common in the 
Apostolic times. We can hardly set limits to the possible 
effects of mental or spiritual action in its highest concelv- 

able energy, and especially in exceptionally susceptible 
natures. Such action has been known to extend to the 
production on the flesh of religious enthusiasts of marks 
corresponding to the mental images they intensely dwelt 
upon. Recent experiments’ by French savants have 
resulted in showing that the experimenter could produce 
upon certain susceptible persons, under bypnotic (or what 
we popularly call mesmeric) infiaence, such flesh marks as 
these at bis will. All thie goes to show that in that myste- 
rious connection of mind with body which science is still 
exploring there lie great possibilities, that may be devel- 
loped when the controlling laws bave been ascertained and 
the conditions of success clearly defined. 

But to say that medicines, diets, bandages, plasters, 
lotions, and all material appliances have been superseded, 
and are valueless in the advent of the Divine Healer as a 
spiritual presence to the sufferer’s mind, is in our view the 
sending forth of a lying spirit toadd one more to the long 
list of short-lived delusions. In the utmost stretch of 
plausibility, there will be found, in this matter, peculiarly 
constituted persons of whom wonderfal things may be true, 
just as in clairvoyancy and hypnotism. To erect the 
experiences of these rare individuals into general rules for 
the treatment of everybody is simply the crudest quackery. 
That such experiences have been connected with religious 
enthusiasm proves simply nothing, for religious enthusiasm 
has been connected with all sorts of things—wise and other- 
wise. 


In The Christian Union of January 5is an article, “* Short 
Talk Abcut Poverty,” in which the writer says, “ Not far from 
where I live is a little mining town in which the average wages 
of the miners is $4 perday. In your paper of January 12 is 
another artiole Some Aspects of the Labor Question.” In 
this article the writer states that the average in the mines he is 
connected with is $272 per day. The New York daily papers 
of this week say the Reading Coal Company have twenty-five 
thousand men on a strike, and that there is four hundred thou- 
sand dollars due them for two weeke’ work. Will you kindly 
inform the public why there js such a difference in the numer- 
ous reports as to the average workman in the mines? How 
are these averages figured? Isit customary to pay day wages 
to men, or are contracts let tomen who job getting coal from 
the mines, and are many days lost each year in time, for the 
miners to stand the loss? 

By so doing you will oblige one of the readers of your valu- 
able paper, and perhaps many more. E B. 8. 

Wages in the coal mining districts of this country vary 
very considerably. Mr. Rossiter W. Raymond’s figures can 
be relied upon as entirely accurate, and they are taken from 
official sources, and were verified by him with great care, 
In some cases wages are paid by the day. The more favor- 
able method for the miners, however, is the contract 
method, by which the miner is paid according to the amount 
which he gets out, not according to the time expended. 
The contract miners also make more than day wages, 
though the rules of the Union forbid their working over a 
certain number of hours or mining over a certain quantity 
of coal. We should presume that in the place in which the 
average wages of the miners were estimated at $4 per day, 
the estimate must have been based upon a contract price, 
while the New York datly papers’ estimate of the amount 
due the Reading Coal Company’s employees probably in- 
cludes miners’ assistants, and possibly day laborers about 

the mines, 
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In reply to several inquiries, I would say that the little 
book, “Lines by L C. 8.,”? mentioned in my article of 
January 5, is not, so far as 1 know, fer sale by any book- 
seller in this country; but I bave a few copies in my 
possession, and will send one to any address on receipt of 
sixty cents. GrorceE 8. MERRIAM 


Can any of your readers please tell me, through medium of 
“C. U.,” of a book on “ Epitaphs ’’? T. G.N. 

C. Northend’s “‘ Book of Epitaphs’’ and T. Webb’s 
“ Select Collection of Epitaphs ” are among several books 
on the subject. See also F. Saunders’s *‘ Salad for the 
Solitary ’’ and A. K. H. Boyd’s *‘ Concerning Churchyards’’ 
for interesting chapters on the subject. See also ‘‘ Poole’s 
Index of Periodical Literature’’ for reference to many 
magazine articles 


Wendell Phillips referred to M. Urtis's work on Capital Pun- 
ishment in one of his articles on the subject. Can you tell me 
where I could get it? Will you please also give me the names of 
the best works on Capital Punishment, for and against ? 

J. R. 8. 


J. M. Moir’s “ Capital Punishment,’”’ an English book, 
which you could probably obtain through Scribner & Wel- 
ford, New York, will give you the history of the question. 
We believe that Urtis’s work is tobe obtained only through 
a second-hand dealer. 


Please tell your readers where Professor Adler’s model tene- 
ment-house is situated. E. A. C. P. 

In Cherry Street, near Mulberry, in this city. Sse our 
issue of March 24, 1887, for an account of it. 











Will you please give me the address of the Secretary or of 
some member of the “ Skut-in” Society? And can you refer 
me to the back number, or numbers, of The Christian Union in 
which the aim of the Society is explained ? J.C. 

Miss E, E. Burge, 870 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
the Secretary. Send for a copy of ‘The Open Window,” 
which will give you full information about the aims and 
work of the Society. 


I cantell“ E. R.” of an envelope for wraps which I think 
will meet her wants. Take Scotch plaid flannel (the lighter the 
weight the better), if of eingle width 114 yards, if of double 
width % yard, and paper muslin sufficient to line ‘without 
piecing. Baste flannel and muslin together, and bind the short 
sides with braid. Bring the bound edges over to meet in middle 
of envelope, lining being outside. Sew the sides firmly across, 
thus making two pockets similar to a handkerchief case. Turn 
inside out, fasten three short pieces of braid on each bound 
edge of pocket, to tie the pockets together, and you have a case 
that will carry. not only shawls and wraps, but many a useful 
article. The case can be folded to suit the contents, and when 
fastened in astrap forms a very neat and good-looking pack- 
age. TRAVELER. 


I would suggest to the readers of The Christian Union who are 
interested in the discussion *‘ concerning theaters,” and espe- 
cially to the inquiring friend “C.,” that Edna Lyall’s “ Knight- 
Errant” is well worth reading. Fiction, to be sure, is not 
proof, but sometimes it is more enlighteniog than argument. 

O. H. O. 

How can an olfan harp be made? W. E. D. 

We find the following directions in an exchange : 

* Wax a plece of buttonhole twist about two and a haif feet 
long. Tie each end strongly to a emall peg, and thrust the pegs 
down the crevice between the two sashes of a southern or 
western window. stretching the silk as tightly as possible. The 

sweetness and variety of the tones the winds playing upon it 
will produce are quite surprising.” 














Where can be found a copy of some verses called ‘* One by 
One,” which were published several years ago, printed on 
detached cards, tied by a ribbon? Do not know by whom pub. 
lished, and cannot find it in the bookstores. J.0. A. 





I should like to know the authorship of the following lines. I 
think they were once printed in The Christian Union: 
“ Day and night God standeth, 
Scanving each soul as it landeth 
Pale from the passion of death, 
Cold from the cold dark river; 
As, staggering, blind with death, 
With trembling steps yet fleet, 
Over the stones of darkness 
They stumble up to His feet.” * 





Your correspondent asks where the poem by William B. 
Terrett, commencing, 

* I had sworn to be a bachelor, she had sworn to be a maid,” 
} can be found. It ison page 155 of Volume VI. of ‘* One Hundred 
Choice Selections,” published by P. Garrett & Co., 708 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. It can be found at Appleton’s or at Dil- 
lingham’s, New York. J.P. A. 


Will some one give the names of the authors of the poems con- 
taining the following lines, or where they can be found? 
1. “ Whether of high or low degree, 
All men and women have ships at sea.” 
2. ‘I burned my ships and then I wished them back, 
Because some spray clung round them of the sea 
That dearer was than any Jand to me.” 
8. * Softly it stole up out of the sea, 
That day that brought my dole to me.” 
4. “One forgets the sigh and the kiss too long 
In a glory of gladness and sunshine and song.” 
6. * Whom first we love, you know, we seldom wed.” 
L.A. R. 


Susan Coolidge is the author of the poem beginning, 
“ If I were told that I must die to-morrow,” 
which I suppose is the one asked for; and Mrs. Browning of 
“My Heart and I,” one stanza of which is given by 8. B. In 
reply to D., for children’s books, I would recommend “ Little 
Threads,” ‘Henry and Bessie,” and the “ Susy Series,” all by 
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The recipe for paste asked for by a correspondent, and 
printed some time ago in this column, is as follows: 


“JT diesolve a piece of alum the tize of a walnut in a pint of 
boiling water ; to this I add a couple of tablespoonfuls of flour 
made smooth in a little cold water, and a few drops of oll of 
cloves, letting the whole come toa bofl. This paste will keep 
for months. I put it in glass jars used for canning, or well- 
cleaned blacking-bottles. I use a half-inch bristle brush, which 
costs but a few pevnies. 

“This paste is handy, too, for domestic ‘purposes. My chil- 
dren have many toys that come in wooden boxes, But these will 
break at the corners, and soon come to pleces. When a box 
begins to give out, I take a piece of cambric or calico, and, with 
the brush and paste, cover the box so that it will bear constant 
usage for months. Then, if the cover gives out, I pull it off, 
and put on another one. Agaio,a doll’s arm or leg will come 
off ; but a ptece of muslin and a bit of paste restores the article 
so that it is as good as it was before.” F. G. V. 

NEWTONVILLE, Mass. 

Can any of your readers answer the following questions: 
1, What is the most approved method for protecting elm trees, 
where the bark has been injured by the weather? 2. How to 
press flowers and retain their natural color? I think in the 
past Ihave seenthe method in the Scientific Department of 
“ Harper’s Magazine,” but do not now know where to find it. 
8. How to make waxed paper? 4. What is confectioner’s paper 
that is placed under macaroons while baking? 5. Is the book 
entitled “The Plague of My Life” in print and forsale? It was 
published a number of years since and refers to hired help. 

8. M. R. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


The first recorded photograph of a raintow has been 
exhibited to the Photographic Association of London. 
Tae arch has the appearance of something solid—like 
an arch of wood. 


The largest savings bank in the world is the Glasgow 
Savings Bank. The latest report shows funds in hand 
of £4,630,000, and £4 622,000 are due to depositors, 
who number 187,204 


In two London churches actors bave been invited to 
read the léssons for several successive Sundays lately, 
with, it is said, great satisfaction to the audiences, 


The position of postal clerk has been handed down 
in one family in Gormany for 200 years, and the 200‘h 
anpiversary was lately celebrated by the present¢holder 
of the position, named Cleve. 


A young clergyman in a Western town preached the 
other day on “ Tae Rilatlon of Ministers to their Par- 
ishes.” Tkelocal paper the next morning had it : ‘“‘ The 
Relation of Ministers to their Pharisees.” 








A number of Sea Island cotton stalks have been sent 
to the Sub-Tropical Exposition at Jacksonville, Fia., 
that are seventeen feet in length and have a large num- 
ber of branches, This is the ‘‘ longest” cotton ever 
produced in Florida. 


A steeplejack near Huddersfield, England, had 
climbed to the top of an immense chimney to remove the 
scaffolding, when the rope by which he was to descend 
broke and fell to the ground. While tke crowd were 
wondering how he would ever get down, he uvraveled 
his stockings, and, letting down the thread, finally drew 
up a rope big enough to let him down. 


“The Canadian Presbyterian” divides the Episco- 
psifans of Canada into three classes—the Broad and 
Hazy, the Low and Lazy, and the High and Crazy. 
This old j>ke bas gone far afield. Many years agoa 
witty clergyman applied these three sobriquets to the 
three Episcopal churches of New Brighton, Staten 
Island, and it is quite likely that even he did not invent 
them. —[Tribune. 


Joseph Hsydn went one day to Sir Joshua Rsynolde’s 
studio. Theartist had just finished his portratt of Mrs. 
Bellington in the character of 8. Cecilia listening to the 
celestial music. ‘It is like her,” said Papa Haydn, 
** but there is a strange mistake.” ‘‘ What is that?” 
asked Reynolds, in much perturbation. ‘‘ You have 
painted her listening to the angels; you ought to have 
painted the angels listening to her.” 


A little boy whom the Wanderer knows once re- 
marked to his mother that he should think the trees 
would get tired waving their branches so much. The 
mother, upon questioning the child as to what he 
meant, found out that he thought the trees had life, and 
that their office in the world was to make the wind by 
‘*making their branches go.” It was a curious but not 
wholly unnatural childish fancy.—[B ston Times, 


Sunday after church : 

Wife to husband, who had heard a sermon—Well, 
dear, what was the text ? 

Husband—The Word is the Truth, or something like 
that. 

Wife—Was it a good sermon ? 

Husband—Tae first half-hour was good enough, but 
clear through the latter half he kept ssying, ‘one word 
more,” “another word,” ‘a word in conclusion,” 
‘only a word more,” and so on until I didn’t know 
which word was the truth, and got so mixad up that I 
lost confidence in the whole business.—[Washington 








Mrs. Prentiss. Also“ The Seven Little Sisters,” published by 
‘Ticknor & Fields, M. BLE. 


‘Critic. 





Jan. 26, 1888. 





NEW" PUBLICATIONS. 





Harper's MAaGazine ie a source of the most 
pleasurable entertatnment.—[BOosTON GLOBE. 


THE TARIFF 


For Protection and Development. 
By SENATOR EDMUNDS, 





Namber 453. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY 1888, 
CONTAINS : 


A Little Swiss Sojourn. First Paper. 
By “rtm Dean Howztts With Twelve Il- 
lustrations by C. 8S. Remn#aRt ; 


Louisa Pallant. A Novelette. 
By Henry James. Illustrated. .Complete in 
this Number ; 


Socialism in London. 
By J.H Rosny. Ten Llustrations by FREDERICK 
BaRNakD ; 


The Tariff. 
Not “ Fer Revenue Only,” but also for Proteo- 
tion and Development. By the Hon. Gzorex | g, 
F. Epmunps: 


Hyderabad and Golconda. 
By the Rev, Joun F. Burst, D.D., Bishop of the | Pre. 
M. EB. Church. Illustrated ; 


In Far Lochaber. A Novel. Part ll. 
By Witu1am Buack ; 


: Quebec. 
By C. H. Fannuam. Richly Illustrated ; 


The American Shipping Interest. 
By Oszornz Howss, Jr.; 


Felix Buhot, Painter and Etcher. 
By Parurrrs Buaty. Illustrated from Etchings 
by Féurx Bunor. One of these Illustrations is 
the frontispiece ; 


Ship*Railways—Ancient and Modern. 
By F. L. Haeaporn, With Six Maps; 


On the Outposts—1780. 
By Epmunp Krrxs. Illustrated by Howarp 
PYLE; 
Poetry: 
PAMELA IN TOWN. By Ettzn M. Hourosrm- 
son. Illustra’ 
LOVE'S SEASONS. By Améxm Rivzs; 
THE SWORD OF LUOCIFER. By. P. Cranox; 


Ramblings ‘in the West. 
By the late General Ranpotrs B. Maroy,U.S.A.; 


Post-Prandial Studies. 
A Full page Illustration from the Original!Draw- 
ing by GzorcE pu MavRIER ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Grores WiLt1am CURTIS, 
Authors’ Readings at Chickering Hall.—The 
Courage of Plain Entertainment.—The Jeffer 
son Myth.—The Musical Season in New York 
—Trial by Jury. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Wii11am Dzan HowWerus. 

Mr. Cabot’s Memoir of Emerson.—The Union of 
the Ethical and the Aisthetic in Emerson.— 
Emerson and Walt Whitman.—What Is the 
Secret of Russian Directness?!—The New 
Translation of Don Quixote.— The Qualities 
of Cervantes.—The Origin and Destiny of 
Humor.—Irving’s Resemb'ance to Cervantes, 
and the Affinity of the Iberian and Anglo: 
Saxon Minds.—Dr. Holmes’s Last Book. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Coarnies DuDLEY WARNER. 


Literary Notes. 
By Lavrence Hutton. 


—ñ—N — — 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year: 

Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE..........csceeseee $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY .. .....cceeeee- eee 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR.. ese . 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.. —E— 200 
Remittances should be made Mi 
——— oh Hon 
Pay. A-¥, time is — subscriptions will be- 





GS” HARPER'S CATALOSUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents for postage. 


Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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‘APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


California of the South: 


ITS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPBY, CLIMATE. 
RESOURCES, ROUTES OF TRAVEL, AND 
HEALTH-RESORTS. Being a Complete 
Guide to Southern California. By Wa.rsr 
Linpiey, M D., and J. P Wionsy, A.M, 
M.D. With Maps and numerous Iilustra- 
tions, 12mo,clotk. Price, $2. 

Southern California { * 
toward which invalids seeking inc healthy cuit 
vators lookin, ing for new Jands to Pest travelers 
—— for froe ogy a to e . are now 
try now off red was planned with the req utrements 
—— exhau:tive in ai Seok fear The rhe outhouse. ‘are 

well. known physicians living in Los Angeles. 


The Memoirs of an Ara- 
bian Princess. 


An Autobiography by Emity Revurs, née 
Princees of Oman and Zanzibar. Translated 
from the German. 1.mo,cloth. Price, 75 
cents. 


y: re ane of th's ame tobi. 2 
ine et as —25* yisa 


anzibar, 
who eome care age — a e German —— 
The palace revolutions 
| dome stic warein which rks played a distin- 
shed part seem to have left a somewhat bitter 
in rhe mind 3; but the public will be inter- 
—— Ke —— — = abo AL. ner pt in —— 
n a ha somewhat crow: 
pong . Peewee s with about a — broth- 
and seven! ur stepmothers,”— 
ftondon Journal. " . 


For sale all booksellers ; or any work sen 
tha publishers Se mate pusipeuk on Vostagt OP the 


1,3 &5 Bonn Street, New York. 





= 


EPISTLES OF SP. PAUL, 


WRITTEN AFTER HE BECAME 
A PRISONER. 

Arranged in the probable Cnronological 
Order, viz, EPHESIANS, COLOS 
SIANS, PHILEMON, PHILIPPIANS, 
I TIMOTHY, TITUS, II TIMOTHY. 
With explanatory Notes. TExT oF 
TISCHENDORF, WITH A CONSTANT CoM- 
PARISON OF THE TEXT OF TREGELLES, 
AND OF WESTCOTT AND Hort, 


By JAMES R. BOISE, D.D., LL.D,, 


Professor in the Theological Seminary at 
Morgan Park, Ulinois, 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 





Sunday Schools 


had better send for a pamphlet 
(sent free), ‘‘ The Utmost Help We 
Know How to Give in Picking 
out Books for Sunday Schools.” 

It contains two lists of suitable 
books; religious and _ secular 
books in separate lists ; the books 
in each list arranged in the order 
of their acceptability so far as we 
know it. 

D LOTHROP COMPANY 
Publishers of Books and Magazines 
BosTON 





The ae —* $s Mew Book, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


‘The choice of hymns and music is the 
best ’’— Hvangelist Y. 
“We commend it strongly.’’— Congrega- 
— 
: are interested in the subject of zood 
cin the Sunday-school, send The Cent- 
Ge oO. , 83 East —* i : New a 85 —* 
postal note or & 8) for a s*mple copy 0 
this beautiful Seukveath he bound, illami- 
nated linings, 265 tunes—the best composers, 
— ———— and foreign, represented. Price 
$35 00 per hundred. 








— — 
J. R.LTIVE, 
Carmin »8t.,¥.Y. 











[S-S. BANNERS 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


OR FES8RUARY contains the second of Mr Robert Louis Stevenson’s serles of charming 
monthly papers. The New York Tribune says in referring to them : 
“The matter is of itself enough to interest every . erson in the least 
a se perseare. snd tbe —— of it i * ach rr to make us ask 
r e an e, it ’ 
aid he get that style?’ as it was as of Macaylay,‘ Where 
In his present article, entitled ‘The Lantern Bearers,” Mr. Stevenson refers to pictur- 
erque memories of his boyhood. 


VELIX M ans PRLGSORN BARTHOLDY. . . 


munourenednia: TLETTSRS TO MORCHELES-From the 
Manusc.irtain the pos-easion o’ Felix Moscheles—I. — 
With portr tits anu reproduc:ions of dr wings by Mendeissohn. A 
most interesting collection of unpublished material. 


Frontispiece 


William F. Apthorp 


rine H FP AAS 4 leg tty ivatellment) . J. 
— — serial into New Kngland, where an idyllic love story is oe Sen 
ae le 
THE, pean AT ARM? . ’ K. H, DiashAola » end 


ustrated by «, H. Blashfield. 

nase — SELECTION—A Romance ef Chejees Village ond 

ast Hampton foen, In Three Parts, 

with thustrations by Carl Hirschberg. 

VOLCANOES P ⸗ . 
with illustrations by J.D." .D. Woodward, Julian Rix, O. H. Bacher, 
Frank Day, and C, 8. 

THE LAST OF THE nose —8 : 

‘With ilustrations by M. J. Barns, W WP. Bodfish, and others, 
WHAT THE WILL EFFECTS ° . ° William James 
THE LAW AND THE BALLOT. Joseph B Bishop 
POEMS by H.C. Wright, Maybury Flemivg, Mrs. James T. Fields, and A.H, Allen 


V. Biasbfield 
H. O. Bunner 


N. 8. Shaler 


Barrett Wendell 





“In {ts one year of life. SortsYeR’s MaGazine has taken not Only an exal’ed and permanent place 
in periodical literature, but one that the w. rid could in no sense spare. With the January number it 
enters auspiclously on its second year.”— Boston Traveller, 


PRICE, 25 CENTS A NUMBER; $3.00 A YEAR. 
8 P EC ] A NOTICE.—To enable read ‘rs to possess the Magazine from the first num 
ber (January, 1887), the fol —— inducements are offered : 


A year’s subscription for 1888 and the numbers for $4 50 
A year’s subscription for 1888 and the numbers for isi, bound in two volumes, cloth, gilt top, 6 00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE’S NEW BOOK, 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES: 


OR, THE BOW OF ULYSSES. WITH EIGHT FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. CROWN SVO, 81.75. 


“The general opinion here is that*‘The English in the West Indies’ is ent ea most 
delightfal work, abounding in picturesque description in passages of grave elodfence, and in 
political philosophy.”—[G. W. SMALLEY’S London Dispatch to New York Tribune, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SYLVAN SECRETS. 


By MAURICE THOMPSON. 


SYLVAN SECRETS in Bird-Songs and Books, Ideal Edition, cloth, 60c¢.; postage Ze. 
BY-WAYS AND BIRD NOTES, Ideal Edition, cloth, 60c.; postage ‘ec. 


Neat Elzevir Pamphlets are published and sold separately, sent post-paid : 


A Red-Headed Family - 2¢ | Out-Door Influences in Literature - < 
In the Haunts of the Mocking- ‘Bird = Cuckoo Notes - oi 
The Threshold of the Gods_- The Anatomy of Bird. Song - 2 # « 
Browsing and Nibbling - - - Be Some Hyoid Hints - - - - 


“Maurice Thompson is an ordained prophet of Nature! 
Whenever he talks of either Birds, Weather, or Archery, the very leaves on the 
trees stop rustling to listen, and the clouds stand still in the blue to wonder! His 
latest, ‘Sylvan Secrets,’ will repay the reading.” —Kvening Journal, Chicago, 


“Mr. Thompson is a pleasing writer, and a new book from 
him, dealing with outdoor subjects in his own charming way, such as those who 
have read his previous works will not easily forget, is sure to be welcomed by an 
eager and extensive circle of readers. His observations are fresh, keen, intelligent, 
and full of a bright and original individuality,”—Times, Hi: artford. 

“This is a most delightful volume, written in Mr. Thompson’s 
inimitable style. A born lover r of nature, he makes the reader see through his eyes, 
and imparts to him something of his own enthusiasm. He is an ardent and intelli- 
gent bird-lover, and the secrets here revealed will be readily appreciated by un- 
scientific readers.”—Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh. 


“Mr. Thompson isa true poet, though his book is written in 
rose. He is a keen observer of Nature, an enthusiastic and intelligent lover of 


irds, and an original and instructive, as well as graceful writer. His frequent 
woralizings are delightful.”—EHvening Times, Denver, 


“When Maurice Thompson pens the secrets of the thousand 
lips which God has per about us, we seem to have been blind until his magic 
opened our eyes, Sylvan Secrets such as here.are told us we would rather read - 
than the secrets of a thousand years of history, for into this little volume the 
author has written the very essence of the nature of which he speaks. Such a 
chapter as ‘Swamp Sketches’ deserves place by Lamb’s and Irving’s easays,”— 
Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 


Other Recent Publications: 
A few of my Recent Publications, Prices by express; if by mail, postage extra. 


Teas. of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, Ideal | Eminent Americans: Brief Biographies, by Benson 
ion, paper covers, 15c.; clot . Lossing, LL.D., cloth, 75e.; half Morocco, $1. 

— Life of Johnson, 4 vois., 12mo, cloth, $2.50. Alden’s Ho me Atlas of the World, large quarto. Su- 

caress > 720 Story of the Earth and J price re perior to any $10 Atlas in the field. Prics $2.00. 
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duced from $1.50; paper, 15c.; cloth, The Pleasures of Life, by Sir John Lubbock, Ideal 
Drummond's Natural Law in the Spiritual World. editjon, paper, Ihe. cloth, 25e 
Ideal edition, price reduced from $1.00; cl., 40c. | The Talmud, by Rev. “Pick, Ph.D. Cloth, 50c. 
The Igeal Shakespeare, Long Primer type, 12 Vols., | The Apocry phal Life o J Jesus. Pick. Cloth) Se. 
cloth, $6.00; half Moroc’o, $7.50. Six Vvols., el. | Brother and Lover, A Poem of the Grand Army, by 


$3.00. Plays, each 7c., or 20 “Plays for $1.00. sben Rexford. Cloth, 40c. 
Guizot’s History of France, 497 fine illustrations, 8 | Ingleside Bhi 1ims, by J. E. Rankin, D.D. Cloth, 5Ac. 
volumes, half } Morocco, $6.00; 4 volumes, 128 il- | Todd’ 8 hy nt’s s Manual, Price reduced from $1.50. 
er, 10c.; cloth, 25e. 
Rambaud’s History of Xussia, ew illustrated edi- | Vathe * * ‘Wiliiam Beckford. Paper, 10c.; cloth, 25c. 
tion, 2 volumes, cloth, $1.25. | The Progress of — —9 Geo. Lansing Taylor, 
Utopia, by Sir Thomas More. Paper. 10c.: cloth, 25e. | S.T.D.,L.H.D. Clo 
Works of Oliver Goldsmith. edited by Sir James Pri- | Swinburne’s Locrine: A ; Cloth, 20c. 
or; 4 Volumes. cloth, $2.50. | Mitchel’ s Planetary and Stellar Worlds. Price re- 
Hatson's The Beginnings of Civilization, cloth, 50c. duced from $1.50. Paper, lic.; cleth, 30c. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
ALDEN’s publicatious are NOZ sold by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except as advertised. 
Books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory. reference being given. 


lustrations, cloth 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 





————— ———— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


NO! IT IS NOT TRUE. 


I am interested in the discussion of theaters and 
theater-going, but there is one point which troubles me 
that I have not seen explained. Is it not true that for 
the dest acting the actor must, for the time being, have 
himself the passions he seeks to portray ? What, then, 
must be the effect upon the character of the actor, who 
must make himself feel the deepest hatred, desire the 
bitterest revenge, or work himself up to such a pitch of 
anguish as to weep natural tears ? M. J. H. 


WHO IS TO BLAME FOR STRIKES? 


The blame is almost always given to the s0-called 
striker. I wonder what would Mayor Hewltt have 
miners and railroad laborers do when they decide they 
can advance the price of their labor, Before they quit 
work at prices which afford*but a bare living, must 
they “provide a substitute who will work for what- 
ever mine owners and railroad-owners are willing to 
pay ? 

Is it the striker whom we should blame for strikes ? 
It takes always two parties to make one, yet how sel- 
dom is it considered that it is as much because the em- 
ployer won’t pay the price of labor as because the em- 
ployee won't work that the railroad trains do not run 
and the supply of coal is stopped! 

If, on account of a rise suddenly in the price of fuel 
for locomotives, a railroad company should at once stop 
serving the public and decide to wait a few days and 
see if it would not decline, how quick and emphatically 
they would then be biamed ! 

From the way in which the mine owners and the rail- 
road owners live compared with the way in which the 
mine workers and the railroad workers live,do we 
rightly infer that a demand for higher wages cannot in 
justice be granted ? 

No; we very well know that this great gulf between 
the mine owners in their luxurious homes and miners 
ip their lamentable hovels, between the railroad kings 
in their palaces and railroad laborers in their wretched 
shanties, has been made by unjustly keeping wages 
down. 

Shall we blame the strikers that they‘strike, although 
we know it is in vain ? te 4 


THE GOSPEL ON RAILROADS. 


Much is being done in these days for the moral 
and spiritual good of railroad workingmen. Young 
Men’s Christian Association workers go after multi- 
tudes of these men when they are off duty, to lead 
them to convenient, pleasant rooms for social enjoy- 
ment, with the great object of winning them as soon as 
possible to Christ and to some church of Christ. And 
it would seem that the Spirit of God is stirring the 
hearts and inspiring the pens of the editors of The 
Christian Union to do noble work in the moral and 
spiritual interests of railroad men, by stopping all that 
is possible of Sunday traffic. 

It seems, however, by the statements made in the ex- 
ceedingly interesting articles lately published in The 
Christian Union, that though much ‘of this traffic can 
be stopped, very much will be left to go on which in 
these days of rush it is impracticable to set to rest. Then 
what in this case is the best thing which can be done ? 
Certainly American Christians can be up with the 
times. What would Christ doin regard to this matter ? 
He went on the Sabbath day through cornfields with 
his disciples to do men good. Would he not take with 
him holy men in cars on long Sunday trains to save the 
people, railroad men and others? We have navy 
chaplains in our ships ; is it not practicable for Amer- 
ican Christian enterprise and generosity to support 
enough railrcad chaplains, so that multitudes of rail- 
road men, by various wise arrangements, shall hear the 
Gospel of Christ every Sunday who now have not this 
privilege ? Many of our railroad directors aud super- 
intendents are gentlemanly, accommodating men ; they 
let us have sleeping cars, nalace cars, various sorts of 
special cars, and doubtless they would allow us all the 
Gospel cars needed for holy, wise, large-hearted men 
like Mr. Moody and many others, to preach the Gospel 
and do noble Christian work in various ways, at many 
junctions or convenient points along the long routes, on 
Sundays and at other times. There is certainly enough 
wealth to support some such system of evangelizing the 
people, not only in our own nation, but also in our 
churches. The cause of Chriet and of the people needs 
such true and holy work. What shall be done about 
it? W. 8. 


A VOICE FROM THE SEMINARY. 
To the Editors of the Christian Union: 
The articles in recent numbers of The Christian 
Union concerning the education of candidates for the 
ministry have awakened considerable interest in the 














circle that my lot happens at present to be cast with. I 


am a divinity student, and as such feel that I have a 
good deal at stak» in the question under discussion. If 
there is anything wrong with the course of training 
that I am going through, I think that I am entitled to 
the fullest information that I can get on the subject. 
Is it not true that one may remedy in great measure the 
defects of his training, provided he comes to appreciate 
them in season? We students often think that we see 
faults in the system of eur education, and grave imper- 
fections in the outcome of it. Doubtless our judgment 
on such matters is usually mistaken ; but may it not 
occasionally be right ? 

I trast that it will not be considered amiss for me to 
mention two or three points that have occurred to me 
regarding the preparation of students for the ministry. 
In general, it seems to me that most of the instruction we 
divinity students get is good in {tself, and a good deal of 
it is certainly of much value. We learn many things that 
we could not well get along without. But isthe result of 
this instruction, on the whole, to give the student a right 
view of life? Is he put in rossession of the facts in the 
ease ? Is he taught a wholesome respect for these facts, 
and given some just notion of how practically to deal 
with them ? Now, it has often seemed to some of us 
that right here there is something wrong with our train- 
ing ; that elther what we are taught is not given us in 
the proper shape, or else that some things of vital im- 
portance are withheld. 

Among divinity students may be noticed certain” gen- 
eral failings; and it is not unfair to attribute these in 
considerable measure to their training. In the first 
place, there is observable among them a certain air that 
marks them as a class separate from other people. They 
are not as men among men; and so their influence for 
good among men must be less commanding than it 
ought to be. Now, ought this to be ctherwise? Can it 
be made otherwise ? 

Then, while they are profoundly versed in the kind 
of lore that treats of ‘‘ man,” it will usually be found 
that they are egregiously deficient in knowledge of 
men; and, moreover, this latter sort of knowledge is not 
considered of any account. Now, what sort of stuff is 
a theologue made of? What is to hinder him from 
knowing at first-hand some things that are worth know- 
ing, a8 a cowboy, a broker, a Congressman, or a news- 
boy knows them? Ien’t it worth while to get this 
kind of knowingness ? When by-and-by the theologue 
begins the work of the ministry, he will not find people 
made to order for him. He will have to take them as 
they are ; and there are a great many outaide the Church 
that cannot be reached by the minister, unless he is 
something more than good and learned. He cannot do 
anything with them without first winning their reepect, 
and to command that he mu:t be wise with the wisdom 
of this world. They have no use for an innocent. I 
am thinking now of the text, ‘Be ye wise as ser- 
pents.” 

Well, of course, a man must gain the bulk of his 
knowledge of the world after he gets out to work in 
the world. But my point is that the importance of such 
knowledge is not impressed on the divinity student ; 
there is nothing in his training to give him an impetus 
along that line ; the whole drift of that training is the 
other way. The query is: Is it not the effect of such a 
course to unfit him to make the most wisely practical 
use of his future opportunities ? He ought to have a 
taste for the humanities ; but has this been cultivated ? 
And is it safe to risk his cultivating it himself here- 
after ? 

Now, I do not assume to insti uct my elders. I have 
tried to speak directly, but I do not mean to speak 
cffansively. I put all that I have said simply asa 
question, and I await enlightenment. MInor 


DR. HERFORD’S SERMON. 

I have read with some care a sermon printed lately in 
your columns, in which Dr. Brooke Herford seems to 
endeavor to uphold as true philosophy the theory that 
the best way to secure an end is to ignore and be indif- 
ferent to it. Ifaman would save his life he should 
train himself to believe that living is of no special 
account, so far as he is concerned, and that dying is not 
to be dreaded, How much does the preacher mean by 
this ? 

If he means merely to state that there are on record 
eertain cases where individuals have seemingly saved 
their lives by recklessly exposing them, his statement 
cannot be disputed. That, however, amounts to 
nothing more than telling an interesting fact. I: pr- ves 
nothing, because there are more cases where wan have 
lost their lives through recklessness than hav; saved 
them in that way, and we cannot deduce a general prin- 
ciple frem the exceptional facts. As I look at it, God 
has given us an instinctive desire to preserve and pro- 
long our lives ; and to this end we must care for life and 
use suitable means to protect {t—all suitable means. But 
should we reach a condition of indifference to death, and 
care no more to live, of course we would let life take its 
chances, and we should go into dangers as readily as 
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into security. The ninth story of the hotel would be to 
us as the first, working in a powder mill would be ascon- 
genial as sitting in one’s own living-room, and going to 
sea in a violent gale would cause no more apprehension 
than walking to church. 

It may be that there is on the part of some people 
undue anxlety as to life. A msn may have so much fear 
of dying that he falls to enjoy life, and as he must die 
in the end and be subject to the pangs of dissolution, 
his fear cheats him of the proper pleasures of life. This 
class of persons is sosmall, however, that missions need 
not be instituted in their behalf, and the people ad- 
dressed by Mr. Herford probably had not one among 
them, so that his purpose must have been to show pri- 
marily that the best way to save life is to disregard it, in 
the sense of not being anxlous about it. 

Now, the difficulty in my mind is that the position 
contradicts the ex verlence of men and places God in the 
position of implanting in men a false instinct which has 
worked to the inj iry of the entire race, and to the ben- 
efit of only the few who hava succeeded in over- 
coming or disregarding it. It puts God in the attitude 
of saying one thing by his work and the contrary by his 
word ss expounded by his l{vlag preacher. 

The preacher illustrated his theme by telling how 
sickness issometimes caused by the fear of sickness. 
That is, one dwells upon his ailments so much that he 
produces them, and therefore loses his health in the 
effort to save it. If one would only not keep thinking 
of his danger he would: escape it altogether. 

But if this be so, it is manifestly unwise to study and 
formulate the so-called laws of health. All that is 
necessary in the premises is not to think we are Ilable to 
colds, chills, malaria, cholera, bropchitis, small pox, 
and consumption. 

But, granting that there is something in this, how 
are we to account for the frightful number of deaths 
among children who nevar knew there are such 
things as measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, croup, 
cholera infantum, and other destructive diseases? It 
seems to me that the philosophy of the discourse cannot 
be maintained, and I would like to have the good 
Doctor, or the Union, give us more light on the subject. 

J. H. E. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 
[From the Springfleld Republican. ] 

HE “ Post” is perpetually asserting that the South is 

now in a fair way to overcome this great burden of 
ignorance inits minor population. How far it has succeeded 
is shown by the printed sheets of the forthcoming report of 
the Bureau of Educstion, which give the per cant. of average 
attendance on public schools to the number of children 
between 6 and 14, the practical age of school attendance in 
all the States. From this {t appears that the extremes are 
80 per cent. in Louisiana and 72 in Tennessee, against 66 in 
Colorado and 98 in Maine. In other words, Alabama has 
46 Florida 50, Georgia 60, the two Carolinas 56 and 52, 
Maryland 49, and Virginia 48 per cent. of children, of this 
age, in average attendance in public schools; while the 
private schools include a few per cent. more, although in 
several of the Northern States large numbers are gathered 
under private and parochial tuition. . 

A strong point with the ‘* Evening Post ” is a comparison 
of various Southern States with the rural districts of New 
England. The test of actual schooling is found ia the pro- 
portion of children between the ages of 6 and 14 in average 
attendance. While only the two most favored States of the 
South—Missouri and Tennessee—reach 70 per cent., and 
only three 60 per cent., the New England States rank— 
Maine 98, New Hampshire 88, Vermont 65, Massachusetts 
91, Rhode Island 71, Connecticut 75 per cent., showing that 
these New England States, in public and private schools, 
really have their entire population between 6 and 14 under 
instruction. 

When it comes to the test of enrollment, while the per- 
centage of enrollment in pubiic schools to the population 
between 6 and 14 in the Southern States ranges from 47 in 
Louisiana to 99 in Tennessee, the majority hovering 
between these figures, New England eurolls 103 per cent. 
in Rhode Island and 140 in Maine. Enrollment, in a 
Southern public school, is a very uncertain affair, and even 
these figures give an exaggerated impression of children 
that actually show themselves in the schoolhouse. The test 
is average attendance, and the cold facts are as appear 
above, in the significant contrast between the New England 
and the most important Southern States. 

When to this we add the other facts, (1) that Georgia, 
to-day, supports public schools on an average of bnt three 
months a year, and the most favored Southern State barely 
five months ; (2) that of the more than six millions of 
children and youth in the 16 Southern States, between 6 
and 20, in their present state all requiring a good common 
school education, not one-half are to-day receiving four 
months a year, and the years of attendance are very few— 
we are able to estimate the value of the prodigions amount 
of educational “ figuring’ with which the readers of the 
“ Evening Post’’ and ‘‘ Nation” have been favored during 
the past two years. A. D. Mayo. 


M. Chevreul, the noted scientist of France, who is 102 
years old, is sitting to a sculptor fora bust. “Be kind 
enough,” he said to the artist, “ not to make me look 
any older than I am.” 
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everywhere, but nowhere more urgently 
than in the administration of public 
affairs, and the man who, possessing 
them, declines to employ them where 
they are so much needed is not guiltless 
of the many wrongs which he sees and 
laments, 

These observations are such as should 
be taken ‘home to men’s business and 
bosoms” when they are urged between 
this and election day to act upon public 
business with less care and less confclence 
than they would for their own private in- 
tereste—to vote to turn out of the public 
service worthy, capable, and valuable offi- 
cers merely for the sake of turning in 
other men less worthy or less capable or 
totally unfit. Sensible men do not deal 
in tbat style with their important private 
concerns ; they do not dismiss intelligent 
agents, com patent workment, experienced 
foremen, skillful doctors, or . practiced 
lawyers to make places for the opposite 
kind. Why, then, should they do it in 
(mportant public matters simply because 
they are public? Surely, it is bad mor- 
als, as it is pernicious practice, to do that. 
—[Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE VIRTUE. 


All who regard moral character as pro- 
gressive know that in this, as in all other 
progress, while there is much gaia, there 
is some loss. No one who looks back 
upon the moral condition of ancient civili- 
zation, and compares it with that of our 
ewn, can fail to notice that while, upop 
the whole, character is of a far higher type 
and better quality than formerly, there 
are yet certain virtues once deemed abso- 
lutely essential that have since sunk into 
comparative desuetude. This is not 
strange ; it follows the general law, tha! 
strong emphasitin any one direction tende 
to some degree of weakening in another 
We know how a state of war and adversity 
develops a class of virtues utterly dif 
ferent from those which peace and pros 
porlty foster, and while one set is flourish 
ing the other langulshes. True progress, 
however, has for one of her most important 
tasks that of continually picking up these 
dropped threads—recovering these back- 
ward steps. The uniting and balancing 
of seemingly antagonistic virtuss form, in 
fact, one chief element in all moral ad- 
vancement, 

Among the duties which our modified 
civilization fails sufficiently to emphasiz* 
is that which {s due to public affairs. Io 
olden times the State was everything, the 
individual very little, save as he minis- 
tered tothe State. Domestic life, social 
ties, private business—all were subordi- 
nated, and often very upjustly, to the 
supposed interests of thenation. A man’s 
duty as a citizen ranked first, all others 
afterwards, and if he were derelict to that 
he was thought incapable of virtue. Grad- 
uslly, however, the duty of the individual 
to himself and his immediate circle be 
came more appsrent, and received greater 
emphasis. Modern civilization made pri- 
vate life more complicated and demand- 
ing, and at present we are in far more 
danger of neglecting public duties than 
personal or social ones. True, in times of 
emergency public spirit rises with enthu- 
siasm to fulfill the demands of the occa- 
sion, and we have had in our own land 
undoubted proofs that our national life 
and prosperity were dear to the hearts of 
the people. Yet it is not only in times of 
exceptional trial that this spirit is needed. 
Equally essential is it that in times of 
peace and plenty, when no danger 
threatens and nothing very exciting takes 
place, every individual should keep his 
loyalty alive, his interest In public affairs 
fresh and keen, and his powers ready for 








A Story Anout Emerson —I mey be 
pardoned for adding an incident, writes 
Arlo Bates in the January ‘‘ Book Buyer,” 
of which the meation of the name of 
Emerson reminds me. A lady who 
traveled in Europe at the time Mr. Emer- 
son and his daughter were there relates 
that at Naples she was much annoyed by 
the exactions of the boatmen who took 
her baggage from the wharf to the steam- 
er. In her broken Italian she endeavored 
to express her sentiments in regard to 
them and their conduct, becoming more 
angry as they grinned and chuckled at 
her ill success with the languege. §ud- 
denly she turned, and perceived Mr. Em- 
erson standing near her. 

‘‘I beg your pardon,” she sald. “J 
ought not to have lost my temper, but J 
do so hate to be swindled. You must 
know how aggravating itis to be swindled, 
Mr. Emerson.” 

The philosopher smiled benignly, and 
turned toward his daughter, who stood 
near by. 

‘*Bilen,” he asked, ‘‘ have we ever been 
swindled ?” 

It is to be feared that the secret iceling 
of the lady must have been a longing to 
shake him for being #9 placid ! 





Russ!anw PRoverss.—The heart has ears. 


service whenever and wherever they may| 0 4 still pool swarm devils. 

be needed. As itis, there are numbers of * —* pe 
the most intelligent, and in other respects] 5°" 8 — gen nie —* il 
conscientious, men who withdraw wholly} yodesty is a maiden’s necklace. 


or largely from public affairs, thus 
depriving the city or State in which they 
dwell of the benefit of their abilities and 
character. 

So general is this apparent indifference 
that it recelves no penalty of shame or 
displeasvre from society. Such men are 
usually respected as highly and esteemed 
as much as if they had not shrunk from 
performing their obligations to the pub- 
lic. Should they act in a similar manner 
to their families, their friends, or thetr 
business, the popular sentiment would at 
once coudemn them, as they would justly 
deserve. Of such neglect, however, they 
would never be guilty, because in these 
matters their coosclencss are awake and 
active, while in public duties a strange 
torpor has come over them. Varlous ox- 
cuses are brought forward to justify this 
neglect, but they would all vanish like 
mist before the sun, did the weight of 
responsibility for these affairs rest upon 
shem asitshould. It is very evident that 
if all capable and honorable citizens fol- 
lowed their example, public interests must 
fall into the hands of the incompetent or 
dishonorable, and national disaster would 
ensue. To some extent, indeed, this very 
effect does follow as the troops of selfish 
Office-seekers, the misappropriation of 
public funds, and the frequent results of 
political ignorance and injustice plainly 
show. Integrity and ability are needed 


An old crow croaks not for nothing. 

Poverty is not a sin—but twice as bad. 

A bad peace is better than a good quarrel. 

An untimely guest is worse than a Tartar. 

Calumny is like a coal ; if it does not burn 
it will soil. 


A mother’s prayer has power to save from 
the bottom of the sea. 
It is not so much the dew of heaven as the 
— * man’s brow which renders the soil 
{1 











WANTS. 


[Cards of not mors than one-half inch will 
be inserted in this column, for subscribers only, 
tor fifty cents | 


We intend hereafter to have a department for 
“Wants” in every issue of this paper, under 
which heading subscribers can have one-half 
inch space for fifty cente. If any subscriber has 
something that he does not want, or wants 
something that he has not, here will be an ex- 
cellent opportunity to announce the fact. The 
price which we name is merely hominal, and we 
make it so ia order that this department may 
become more useful to our subscribers. 
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china, paper, leather, — 
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WHAT CHOIRS NEED. 
ANTHEM BOOKS. 
FS ASS as, Se 


us Deo. —22* $1; per 
Fanverel Yapéie. pty — | 
per 


Dows’ —— and Sentences. 
Perkias’ — Anthems, $1; per dos. 9. 
and many others. Please send for lists and 





Singing Societies and Clubs need 


Chorus Books. as Emersen’s Chorus Book ,§1. 
—— Glee: and Ch i 
crus us Book. $1. 


: Concert » elect —— 
the Oretoriog (hee lists.) 


Cansatas — as ym Christus, 
$1: Fair & usta, Hof- 
maan, Charen, Wreck tentang gi Fal nderton, 


Bou; Bathe of the Mune Z0MSor' tors 
Cantatas —— Joseph's Bond Chadwick, 
i; B 
Hage ry k4. i $i: — 


Pred than a hundred 
bad 2 Biasece, containing the 


Any Book Matled for Retail Pries, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


@ H. Dirson & Co., 067 Broadway, New York. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


‘Howto Make Photographs,” 
With Descriptive Catalogue, 
sent without charge to any one 
interested in Amateur 
Photography. 


SCOVILL MFG.CO. 
W. Invine Apams, Agent. 
ESTABLISHED 1902. 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 


423 Broome St., New York. 


AmarTeurR Ovtrits supplied from $10.00 upward in 
price, with which Picrurzs of the highest 
excellence canbe made. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
; , M/ « 








EER. OF ‘MEAT 


and ina‘st upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuinve only with fac —— 


of Baron Liebig’s s signat 
BLUE INK across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


fon T0 FLORIDA t. gad gecepe, cold. 


or truth aoe abou 
write 0. 3 CROs Y, 99 Fran frutnabous land, 
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ar Hymns N° § 


With. STANDARD TIONS. 
Br IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MoGRANA- 
HAN, anv GEO. C. STEBBINS. 

234 Hymns, a Complete Book in Itself, 


NOW READY. 
and used by Mr. MOODY in his Meetin 


Eanes Re pay ELAPSED SINCE a 
Christian 


— 

al new songs, and to 
Hi MINN No. 6 bas born prepared. Rack pines 
bw yt Lee Fae ly ae 
————— 

No. 5 
Sic ogne ain of now atm A 

umes, er 6 best of 
the old favorites, and stan: 
cned merit. tains 208 ine 

con 

and sha; another namibers of the — 
5 —— — ane @ aamo as 


so ky by Express, > mcealicbe aia 
Word Ea Rion, Board Covers........... 
fen. Paper Covers........... 
inion Type) Board Covers 10.00 
V —Aã— by —— add five gets copy to Muse 
t@” Pormer — 3 of GOSPEL HYMNS 
ave still published 
cupersede but te —— —— een _— 


Orders may — or 





any book or music 

BIGLOW & MAIN 'THE J JOHN CHURCHCO 
16 B. Ninth &t., New York.) 14 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
$1 Randolph St., Chicago. 49 Bast 16th St, New York. 





You are 
Cautioned 


against buying Wire Mats unless our 
name is stamped on the frame. Weak 
imitations are in the market, and un- 
scrupulous persons are infringing our 
patents, We shall begin vigorous liti- 
gation, and as the law makes the seller 
and user equally liable with the manu- 
facturer, see that you buy the original 
and only Mat possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two 
mats inone. Elastic as a series of coil 
springs, and the only Mat with scrap- 
ing ribs at right angles with the direc- 
tion walk, 
HARTMAN STEEL CO, Limited, 
BEAVER FALL, PA 
140 Congress 8t., Boston; 118 Chambers St. 
New York; ior Dearborn 8t., Caioaso. 





ARE 


CONSUMPTIVE 


Leen’ 
fiancured the worst cases of Cough, Weak Lunge a fal 


Indigestion, Inward Pains, E: ble tot 
Rheumatisin, Female Ping Exhaustion, Tnvatuable fo 
orders of the Stomach and Bowels, 0c. ta, 


HINDERCORNS. 


© safest, surest and best cure for C, 
me all pain. Ry ‘es comfort "the feet, > 
at Druggists. x & N.Y. 


Use ena Tals 





tocure. 15 cents 


[je VER —— 

Sold Direct to Familics,’ No Middlemen, 

— rm Mary 
36 


teed for Six Years and sent, 
Own H 
i850 SHARCHAT, AL & i 











with Stool and Book, for RIAL It yous 
‘ist Street, New 




















y 2 si se, aes OSES 


fies 4 * beant; 
oice New Roses 


Bete Send for it now. 


‘Roses ROBER SES. 


SCOTT'S FLOWERS 


ities inPLANTS, BULL 
wi extrac ous ee 
J with alovelyColore 


N, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Do you or your young 
folks want to know how 
Do 
yen YOu wish to know howto 





\ make your garden help 
pay — rent? Full instructions 
by mail. Diploma on graduation. 
Class of 1890 now filling up. 


Terms nominal. Circulars free. 


CHARLES BARNARD, 





a New Recumsa, XY, 





For 1888 is betier than ever, and should be in the hands 


of eve mn Contem lating buying 
* iz ® Reon. © | red 
ns 0 
thousands of INustrations, and nearly 150 
what to Ls and —— o get it, ond ot ie 


Ficinding 
uding a —— 
LARGE GARDEN GUIDE 


JAMES 
FREE TOALL. fon foe 


SEED varieties, all tested, at lor. b> 
WA. 


COLE & BRO., Seedsmen, PELLA, I 


Those answering an Advertisement wih 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Aduartleawmert 4m Fhe Theistion Tnton, 


plated 

tellin 
owes' 

» Price of GUIDE only 10centa, 


AMES VICI for 10 SERDSIEAN, of Seeds, 


— hester, ; ¥. 
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LYMAN BEECHER; LECTURES, 
DR. TRUMBULL ON THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


HE Lyman Becher Lecturer at the Yale Divinity 

School this year is the Rev. Henry Clay Trum- 

bull, D D , who has taken as his subject ‘* Toe Sunday- 

School ; Its Origin, Mission, M thods, and Auxiliaries.” 

The first two lectures of the course were delivered Jan- 
uary 19 and 20 and were in substance as.follows : 

A Sunday-school is an agency of the church, by 
which the Word of God is taught interlocuterfly or cat- 
echetically to childran and other learners, clustered in 
groups or claeses under separate teachers, all. . these 
groups or classes being associated under a common 
head. When all these particulars are found,.a gather- 
ing is enbstantially a Sunday-schoo!, on whatever cay it 
may «ssemble and by whatsoever name it may be 
called. The Sanday-schoo}, in its esgential character- 
istics as a Biblo school, exietedin the Jewish economy, 
end was included in the declared plan of. the great 
founder of the Christian Oauron. Its origin, like that 
of the synagogue, cannot be fixed with accuracy in 
Jewish history. The fact that the Talmud and the Tar- 
gume are full of traditions concerning it testifies that 
it was at the time of their composition au honored and 
ancient insiltutlon. The rabbins tell us ‘that’ Me- 
thuselah was a teacher of the Mishna before the Fiood; 
avd they trace the existence of the syusgogue Bible 
school through all the course of Hebrew history. The 
Bible itself speaks of the educated retainers of A»ra- 
ham, of the L:vites teaching in Judah in. the time of 
Jehoshaphat, of the gréat open-air Bible school im the 
time of Nehemiah and. Ezra; -Jozephus also sffiirms 
that from the times of Moses there had been careful 
religious instruction in connection with the synagogue 
‘worship. 

It was about 80-70 pc that Simon ben Shetach, as 
President of the Sanhedrim, established efystem of ele- 
mentary religious schools in connection with the eyna- 
gogues. The attendance on these was obligatory, and 
they became very popular. These correspond closely 
with our Sunday-schools. From six to ten years of age 
the child studied the Blole text, beginning with Lovii- 
cus. For the next five years he studied in addition the 
M sbna, with its rabbinfcal commentaries. After this 
age he was permitted to share in the discussions of the 
rabbins on the details of the Mishna. In addition to 
these elementary Bible schools there were more.ad- 
vanced Bible schools in connection with every local 
syvagogue, in some cases aleo in the housésof rabbins. 
The a‘ternoon service of the synagogue was on@ of in- 
terlocutory Bible study for young and old.togéther. So 
important was the Bible studytog in the eyes of the 
rabbins that the saying arose, ‘‘ The righteous go from 
the synagogue [i ¢., the moroing service] {o theschool.” 
The synagogues with their schools were found ali over. 
Palestine and in many of the G.ntile towns beyond. In 
the conduct of the echool the rabbi sat on an elevated 
platform. His colleagues, the teachers, sat a little 
lower than himself, and on the floor at their feet sat 
the scholers. The traditional law and the Bible text 
were both studied. Tae method of instruction was 
almost entirely interlocutory and catechetical. Great 
importance was attached to'this method. A respons! 
bility was regarded as resting upon the Jewish teacher 
to teach his schol«rs, not marely to talk to them. 

These cstechetical Bible echools were not regarded as 
merely incidentel to the Jewish life and polity. They 
formed a part of the religious system Itself, essential to 
the stability and perpstulty of the natfonal character. 
It was a Talmudic proverb that “‘the world continues 
to exlet only by the breath of the school children ” It 
‘was into this system that Jesus of N:zv eth was born, 
and in which he was brought up. Ia the one glimpse 
thatis given of the childhood of our Lord, he {s seen in 
oneof the more advanced Bible schools of his day, 
within the Temple limits. After this, in his public min- 
istry, he jesp»ken of again and again as teaching fa the 
synagogues as distinct from his preaching there. 
There can beno doubt that, when there two terms are 
used, there is s distinction implied in the form as well 
as the substance of bis instruction) Inthe light of ihis 
distincifon we can cee new meaning in the zreat commls- 
sion of the Lord to his disciples: ‘‘Go ye into ali the 
world and make scholars of all the nations, . . , teach 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I command 
you.” And, in accordance with this command, wher- 
ever the disciples went they taught as well as preached. 
The Bible schools seem to have been the fresh startiog- 
points of the Christian Church in all the earlier ap »stolic 
work. Thus we find in the history and traditions of 
the Biblical age the Jewleh origin and the Caristian 
adoption of the religious agoncy knowa to us as the 
Sundsy schcol, 

In the Jewish communitier the services of the Caris- 
tian sanctuary and the methods of {ts training work 
were largely conformed to the Jewish models, but in 
the Gentile communities the church was compelled to 
vary its system of instruction to meet the needs of its 


‘ 





‘ONION. 


new ficlds. Fora longtime Christianity was unable to 
enforce'a uniform system of Bible schools, aud had to 
content-berself with the careful caterhetical instruction 
of the young, in addition establishing in the large 
centers schools of a higher.grade. The catechetical in- 
siructicn gtew into great prominence. It ig clear that 
‘the’ preaching, or sermonizing, or homiliz'ng, also, of 


T the first two or ‘three Christian conturics was largely in 


Ptbe patare of interlocutory. conferences between the 
prescber and his congregation. “ The .preacher him- 
self: was Only one of the speakers, even though he was 
the principal one.” — 

The early eatechetical schools facluded in thelr 
membersh!p chil fren and adults of both sexes ; among 
tholt teaohers were Isymen: and women; the subject 
matter Of the {nterloontory, isdividual instruction 
began with the Old Testament account of creation and 
‘went on to the most practical details of the Carist life. 
As the Christian Church, gained in power, its religioua 
public’school system spread more and more widely. 
I¢ went hand in hand with the missionary work of 
preaching. But laterthere came chaages in its methods 
of training, ‘Teaching lost. ground as ritualism ad- 
“vanced. Lea, in his ‘‘ History of the Inquileition,” ¢ffirms 

that the decline cf the spiritual life of. the church wes 
dne to the neglect of the educational function, And ft 
isan equally.well-established fact that the gleams of 
spiritual light that shone out here and there in the 
darkness came from the lives of those Christians who 
had adhered to the Bible:srhool idea as the Waldenter, 
the Albigenses, the Wycliffites, the Hueeites. This ts 
true of all the Christian centuries, Preachirg has been 
aud.is to be the pre-eminent agency for the warning 
and calling of. sinners and the upbullding of saints, but 
the reguits of apy great reformation have been made 
permanent only by a process of interlocutory or cate- 
chetical teaching. Luther and Calvin each saw the 
need of such work, and prepared catechisms which were 
translated into varfous languages an 1 widely used among 
the Protestantsof Europe; And to meet the inroads of the 
Protestant faith, the Roman Catholic Church, through 
the Jesuits, began tocreach after the children and to 
bring them under their influence in relfgious echools. 
It wss by this adroit uee of the weapons of its enemy 
that the Church of Rome st#yed the progress of the 
Reformation. That Church has never forgotten the 
lesson then Jearned. 
A primary cause of the decline of the Sundey-school 
work’ in the Protestant churches is to be found fn the 
perversion of the useol the catechism into a perfunctory 
service of asking.rote questfons and receiving rote 
answers, The homily degenerated in a similer way. 
B it this-was not the intent of the authors of the cate- 
chism. It was \an error of administration, strongly 
opposed by Liteher-and the framers of the Westminster 
Catechism. “The founders of New Eogland had no 
thought of building up a Christian commonwealth 
Withowt: the Bible achool sgency. Their week-day 
schools were their Bible schonls, But gradually these 
became secularized ; Bible-teaching came to be limited 
to a perfunctory use of the Westminster Catechism, and 
then it died out altogether. The religious decline of 
New Eogland came as an inevitable cons quence, 

So, in spite of the lessons of the Protestant R:forms- 
tion ; im spite of the concurrent testimony of the great 
p.eachers and teachers all along the centurles ; in spite 
of the épeciic injunctions of the great Head of the 
Chirch, tnterlocutory Bible study declined In promi 
pence in the Protestant churches of Europe and Amer. 
ica during the seventeenth and elgateenth centuries. 
And this ignoring of plain duty gave little hope to the 
church or to the world. E 8. P. 





TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


7 tempsrance movement {fs to be pushed ener- 

getically in the District-of Columbis: A dispatch 
to the * Evening Post ” says : 

“Tne prohibition bills are being- pushed with a good deal 
of ‘enthusiasm before the commitiees of the two houses. 
The Senate District Committee has proceeded so far as to 
send Senator Piatt’s bill toprobibit the manu‘acture and 
sale of spirituous and intoxicating liquors to the District 
Commissioners for information as to the extent and cbar- 
acter of the liquor traffic here for the past five years. The 
bill provides that at the expiration of existing licenses none 
shall be issued for the sale of avy kind of liquor to be drunk 
on the premises—noteven cider—and it forbids even the 
giving away-of liquor, except on the prescription of a regu- 
lar physician to a regular draggist, and records of all pre- 
scriptions are to be delivered to the District .Commission- 
ers. Wine for eacramental purposes can only be obtained 
on a certificate, in writing, of the pastor, and it can bs de- 
livered to no other person than the pastor.” 





Ax important decision has just been made by the 
Maine Supreme Court on the prema facie clause of the 
rew law. In this case the Judge of the lower court 
instructed the jury, as a matter of law, that the fact of 
the payment of the Uaited S:ates liquor tar, unless ex- 





plained, was conclusive evidence that the person pay- 






VoL 87, No. 4. 


ing it was a common seller of intoxicating Iquors. To 
this instruction the defendant excepted. The exception 
is sustained by the Supreme Court and a new trial 
granted. The decision says: 


‘* The very essence of ‘trial by jury’ is the right of each 
juror to weigh the evidence for himsel?, and in the exercise 
of his own reasoning faculties determine whether or not 
the facts involved in the issue are proved ; and if this right 
is taken from the juror, if he is not allowed to use his own 
reasoning faculties, but, on the contrary, is obliged to 
accept the evidence at the weight which others have affixed 
to it, and to return and sfiirm a verdict which he does not 
believe to be trne, or of the truth of which he has 
reasonable doubts, then, very clearly, the substance, the 
very essence, of ‘trial by jury’ will be taken away, and its 
form only will remain. And if the enactment under con- 
sideration must be constrned as having this effect, then, 
very clearly, it is unconstitutional and void. But we donot 
think it is neceseary so to construe it. We have many sim- 
ilar statutes, in some of which the words used are ‘ prima 
jacte evidence,’ and in others the words are ‘ presumptive 
eviaence.’ We cannot doubt that these phrases are in- 
tended to convey the same idea. Thus the possession of a 
dead bird at certain seasons of the year and the possession 
of a mutilated, uncooked lobster are declared to be prima 
facie evidence that the former was unlawfully killed, and 
that the latter was less than ten and a half inches long 
when taken, while the possession of a salmon less than nine 
inches in length or of a trout less than five inches 
in length is declareé to be presumptive evidenee that 
they were unlawiully taken. Similar provisions exist with 
respect to the possession of the carcasses of moose and 
deer at those seasons of the year when it is unlawfal to 
hunt or kill them. Can it be doubted,” said the Court, 
‘that these provisions all mean the samething? We think 
not, and we are not aware that either of them has ever been 
construed as making it obligatory upon the jary to find the 
defendant guilty, whether thcy believe him to be so or not. 
They mean that such evidence is competent and svfficient 
to justify a jury in finding defendant gailty, provided it 
does, in fact, satisfy them of his guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt, aud not otherwise.’’ 


The Chicago “ Staats-Z tung,” which cannot be sald 
to be prejudiced against beer-drinking, has an article 
on ‘‘ Crooked Beer’ in which it declares that In the 
manufacture of much beer there are used: 1. Substi- 
tutes for barley malt, 2. Substitutesforhops. 8. Sub- 
stitutes for natural fermentation, It adds: 

“In view of the fact that the manufacture of beer is a 
national industry taxed by the Government and carefully 
watched, there ought to be no doubt that the doctoring of 
beer is punishable. In view of its infiuence upon the 
health, crooked beer is much worse than crooked butter. 
How would it do if one of the German Representatives in 
Congress, s2y Mr. Guenther, of Wisconsin, should interest 
himself in this matter, and prepare and. introduce an act 
against the doctoring of food and luxuries, such as is in 
effect in Germany ?”” A oi 1ep! 

Another outrage by anti-prohibitioniets is reported, 
this time from Irish Creek, Ontario, where eleven 
buildings, a church, and a tannery have been burned 
and several people assaulted by rufflans in sympathy 
with the many tavern-keep:rs who have been fined 
lately. 


There has becn anotker postponement of the cases 
against the Dabuque ({ows) saloon-keepers. Judge 
Ney now says that the cases wi!] not be heard the pres- 
entterm. Some of these cases have been pending for 
four years. Judge Noy said that the failure thus far to 
secure an (fiiclal copy of the decision of the United 
Siates Supreme Court on the conatitutionality of the 
law, and the possibility that the present Legialeture 
would amend the law, rendered it unadvisable to hear 
these cases now. 





The R:v. F. T. Batley preached in the State Street 
Congregational Oburch of Portland, Me , on Sundar of 
last week, on ‘‘ The Dram Saops of Portland, and Who 
Are R:eponsible for Them” He said that he had been 
the rounds of Portland, and even from the street had 
eeen rows of men drinking at bars, and several bar- 
tenders diapensing Mquids. He had asked policemen 
to meke selzures on the spct, but they refused to do so 
without a warrant. He also feund open bara in three 
leading hotels. The increase of Portland's drunkards 
was slarming. In 1885 there were 567 arrests for 


dru: kenness, *bi'e in 1887 there were 992 In th 
s!x months the increase nad been very great. * 


Governor Davis, of Rhode Ieland, in a message to the 
General Assembly, says of the prohibitory law: 

‘* The Chief of S:ate Police has been diligent in his 
cflice, and the iaw he was appointed to administer 
has been enforced as far as the influence in his control 
can effect it. That the law is not more efficient is 
for want of a sufficient public sentiment to support it. 
It isa thankless task to attempi to enforce a law which 


has not the moral support of the community. The 
Prohibitory law, so called, is written upon our Consti- 
tution and statutes, and self-respect, as well as the obii. 
gations of our cffice, demands that we do what we can 
to accomplish its purpose. The courts at preeent taking 
action are so encumbered with business already brought 
that the deleys to final action defeat the purposes of the 
prosecuiion. I would sugzest that the number of 
Gietrict courts might ba increased in the Siate, and the 





, Courts have a broader jurisdiction.” 











Jan 26, 1888, 











FINANCIAL. 


The Bank of Pagland rate of discount 
was again reducei to three per cent. on 
Thursday, and the extreme ease in funds 
continues in the London market, the call 
rate not being over 14 per cent. on fair 
security. This easy money abroad is work- 
jag a very natural result in stimulating a 
renewed movement with foreign investors 
in the absorption of our bonds and stocks. 
Private negotiations have recently taken 
places between London bankers and par- 
tles here for the placing of new iseues 
of railway bonds in the markets over the 
other side, while quite large negotia- 
tions have already taken place which 
have relieved some of our bark:rs of 
blocks that have been on their hands for 
months. A movement is on foot among 
the dealers in American shares in the Lon- 
don Exchange tofatroduce various Amer- 
ican firat-class dividend stoeks, which 
have not been in the market before, to 
English traders and investors ; this move- 
ment is particularly fathered by Joseph 
Price, of the “ Koglish Association of 
Awerican Bond and Share Holders.” His 
Purpoze fs to ac quatat the markets abroad 
With the quality and dividend values of 
fuch stocks as Chtesgo, Burlington & 
Q uncy, Chicago & Rock Island, Chicago 
& Northwestern, Delaware, Lackawanna 
&Western, Chicago & Alton, and others, all 
of which stocks pay from six per cent. to 
eight per cent. steadily and have for many 
years, This movement is the outgrowth 
of the need for investments of first-class 
character in shares which shall pay more 
to the holder than do the English railway 
shares. Eoglieh first-class shares hardly 
pay more than three to three and a helf 
per cent.on the money. and are very 
scarce, having been largely absorbed. 

The money marke here is tendfng con- 

tinually toward ease, notwithstanding 2 
growing movement in bond investments 
The bond market {setropg and advancing. 
esp‘c'slly in the better class of securities; 
while signs are not wanting to show that, 
80 far as bonds are concerned, the move- 
ment is expanding, and there sare proba- 
bilities that a speculative investment dis- 
position, manifest more or less now, will 
result in an advance in hundrede of second 
mortgsges and income debentures. The 
main drawback, as we said last week, to 
any great Improvement in the condition of 
Wall Street markets for shares is in the 
position taken by the Jay Gould interests 
wi'h respect to varfous shares and bonds 
representing his raiiroa?s and cow piles. 
For instance M'ssour! Pacific stock, pay 
ing seven per cent, per annum for the past 
eight or ten years, is left to ba hammered 
and beaten about in the market by the 
bears, who c'rculate all sorts of storles 
about the condiiics of the company, until 
the price la down some 30 per cent. from 
& year ago, and now is at nearly 80 to 82 
The same course fs befpg pursued by the 
operators in the market toward Maxhattan 
Elevated stcck, which is now below 90 
while a year agoit was 150 to 160 Ouher 
shares and bonds are si ff ring the seme 
fate, unt!l every cne holding there differ- 
ent securities is feeling very timid, and 
in many a c2s9 is following the street and 
disy ostng of lovestments in these descrip- 
tions. Mr. Gould fs abroad, and as he js 
disposed to be very conservative in his 
ventures now, he is probably not paying 
any attention to all of this talk, nor is he 
buying except such lines as he can pay 
for. The result will probably be that his 
particular stccks will econ cut looge from 
the rest of the lfat snd be more and more 
discredited until he shall finally protect 
them from utter demoralizatfion by check- 
ing this wholesale slaughter of their 
market vslues, The Reading sitike has 
had an adverse influence on most of the 
shsre list, which is down one or two 
per cent. from a week ago, while 
Reading it elf is weak ; yet at the lower 
prices a fair suy port is being given to the 
Other coal stccks and sleo to the North- 
Western and Vanderbilt descriptions. 

It is plain that no extended up ward 
move will be undertaken until the Reading 


strike of the miners is. settled. and Con 
gress shall have passed some bili to relieve 
the Government of {ts excessive revenue. 

The railways, in the meantime, -not- 
withstanding storms that blockade and 
rate-cutting that is credited with rain in 


elghty.eIx roads have made returns for the 
first week in January, showing an increase 
of 1843-100 per cent. in gross receipts 
over the corresponding period of 1887, 
while returns for the sscond week show 
about 11 per cent. increase, notwithstand- 
ing the drawbacks named, The time !s 
near when the phenomenal earnings of 
1887 will, of course, make gains over 
these earnings less frequent, but it must 
be remembered that these earnings of 
1887, large as they were, were met by 
heavy declines in securities and shares, 
on the principle cr theory that “ every. 
thing goes by contraries.” These heavy, 
almost disastrous, declines through. the 
year of 1887, as we look back on them, and 
try to reason them out inthe Nght of ze. 
sults, seem to have no foundation, and 
when, as frequently happens on ‘Wail 
Strect, the markets are forced agaiuet facts 
and reason, there comes a return of com- 
mon sense that r'gits the wrong, and. In 
addition, goes to the other extrenie, The 
event of the week is the expiration of the 


miitee of the Wabash Rallway reorgan!za, 
tion for receiving bond indorsements of 
their scheme. The Commiites bave con- 
cluded to extend the period to February 
6, after which a charge of two por cent. 
will be made on bonds not then in, The 
Commitice announce that esuffictent bonds 
are now In to make the scheme a success, 
but It Is good policy of the management 
to obtain such a me jority of each ,of the 
{esues a5 will convince sll factlous oppo 
sition of the futility—this they will, un 


we, therefore, feel perfectly safe in say- 
{ng that the various bonds of the Wabash 
sysiem, 80 scon to be newly classed ip 
first and second mortgages op the entire 
system east of the Misslesfpp! River. 
are absulutely the cheapest bonde. on their 
merits, of any honda on the Exchange 
list, and we would advise our readers thst, 
as investments, the Chicago D vision, the 


of 1879 may be purchaged with security 
of their being worth much more than they 
are seliing at. 

The bank statement is another striking 
iilustration of the cheapness of monty 


and of the easing tendency of funds, Ii 

{3 as follows : 4 — 
Loans, decrease.. .........44+- $1,406 000. 
Specie. increase...........0.+0+ 8.066.100, 
Legal tenders, inerease.......... 2,611,100... ; 


Deposits, increase........ 
Reserve, increase 


soos 41,816,000» ¢ 
5,577,200 
Thie leaves the surplus reserve of city 
banks st the large amount of $20 914 475 
Money on call rules three and one half per 
cent and very easy. WALL STREET, 








SHORT SERMONS FOR BOYS. 


Moat boys and girls do not like sarmone 
—they say that they are too long for their 
highnesses. Perhaps they may like these 
short sermons. They wii] give food to 
think over, and must not be read too 
hastily. 

A Swedish boy feli out of the window 
and was badly hurt, but, with clenched 
lips he kept back the cryof path The 
King, Gustavus Adolphus, who saw bim 
fall, prophesied that that boy would mek: 
aman for an emergency. And so hedid, 
for he became the famous General Bauer. 

A boy used to crush flo vers to get their 
color, and painted the white side of his | 4 
father's cottage in Tyrol with all sorts ‘ot | Wee 
pictures, which the mountaineers gaz:d 
at as wonderful. He was the great artist 
Titian. 

An old painter watched a Ilitle fellow 
who amuced himself making drawings of 
his pot and ‘brushes, ease] and stool, and 
sald, ‘‘ That boy will beat me one day,” 
So be did, for he was Michael Angelo. 





A German boy was reading a blood-and- 


lis wake, are making good returns. S>me). 


time appointed by the Purchasing Com- 


doubtedly. On tho basis of the new plan: 


Wabash convertibles, andthe Wabash 7's]. 


thunder novel. ‘Right in the midat of ft 
he sald to himself ;‘‘ Now, this will never 
do. I get too much. excited over it. . I 
can’t study so. well after it. So here 
gots 1” and he fiung the book out into the. 
river. He was Fichte, the great German 
philosopher, 

Do you know what these Httle sermons 
mean? Why. simply this that im boy 
hood..and «girlhood are shown the traits | k 
for good.or evil that mska the maa. or 
woman good or not.—[Jewlsh Messenger, 








Srare Your Eyes.—The average Néw 
England railroad mansger is a mati Who 
knows most of the stotkholdere personally, |. 
ud is atqtainted with a considerable per- 


of our New Eogland«lines are short;-and 
they make their moncy from people who ride 
to and from their business every day,;, The 
lines terminating in Boston earn their divi- 
dends on their own rails, and to these diyi- 
dends: those “ passengérs -who-live ‘within 
twenty miles of ‘the; Hub are the heaviest 
contributors. So it is natural our managers 
should feel almost a fatherly nearness to 
their. patrons. It was;' perhaps, by reasén 
of this feeling rather than, by.old-fogy un- 
willingness to do anything differently from 
the wey it has, been done that a.Boston 
mavager told a patron that cars ought not 
to contain many lamps. The patron had 
written to him complaining that the lamps 
in the cars were’ ko badly placed and so 
feeble of thetiselvés that was next toim-} 
_| possible to, read. by them. 


“But why do'you want to read by them —X 
asked the manager. ‘ Don’t you ~—— it 
will hurt your eyes to reed fn the cars? It’s 
one of the worst habits. you could get into. 
Don’t do it; break yourself of it, I sha’n’t 
put fn better lamps. for Jf I did more people 
would read in the cars; and thére’d be more 
eye diseases. ‘Din’tread in the cars, Trey 
weren’t made to be read in,’’— (B ooton 
Transcript. 
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LOAN & TRUST C0, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
ESTABLISHED 19:\¥HARS,. 
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PAID-UP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 
. INORBASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


carefully 
See eee eae 
Cortespondenee sobisited, Aue ell Souakbewaenes 





President, 
President. 
STRINGHAM, Seoretary, 
Ne ; 

Bank, New Yor 








ABSOLUTE..SAFETY. . 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
{31 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 


GEO, C MORRILL, Vice-Pres't, © HE BALL, Pres't! 
P. T, BARTLETT, Asst Sec, 8. R, WHEELER, Seo” 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the : 


BOSTON SAFER DRPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST ‘MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 





0 








T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO, Ml. NOBLE, Vice Pies 
Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
70 FIRST: MORTGAGES 6%. 


The Old Reliable. 
_ Erary toan' pt is carefally inspected by 


centege of the patrons’ of the line. ‘Most | 


~ £25. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENTS! 


First Mortgages on Omaha. City Property 
for sale in amounts from Th ee or Four Hoe- 
red to Ten Thousend Dolia:« Bearing * prr 
cent, lot-rest Being constant)y on the market 
I=m enabled to Buy these mer gages from holders 
who need the money 80 af to give my customers 
the full rat» of interest without any deduction for 
pr thus furnishing a first class security 
ng daily taken for 


stantly on band. Write stating. he amount 


Gesire to invest, and 1 will answer giving partlou. 
lars of what can bedone, I buy nothing cannot 


recommend. 
ALBYN P. DYKE, 
Dealer in Mortgages ‘ — “yo for Management of 


182108. Fifteenth St.; Omaha, Neb. 


o} THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO, 





"lo 
150 Nassau Street, NewYork, 
Offer extraordinary inducements. in 
INVESTME NT $EOU RITIAS, 


aa GUARANTEED 


sdets. Oct 1st: 1887, $1 866,896 6%. 
* Send tor fu full information and references. 


8 
Oo 


L 
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THE MINNESOTA 
LOAN AND TRUST 
CO. announces to 
its. patrons that, since a responsible Title Insurance 
Compahy has been organized.in Minneapolis, it will 
hereafterrequire all titles to be insured upon its 
loans in Heune- 


pin AGE v8: 


(em- bracin 


mor ages. 
H 





the city o 
—— and will supply each mortgagee, 
ithout. cost to him, a policy of the * 
—— Titie Ingarance and Trust Comp 
ny. fully insur- ing the 
title. Money loaned 
upon choice im- proved 
city and farm on —— 
ty, to net — fouder 6 to 7 per cent. 
mply —— ins ry hadrons 
V A COM yar 
NY, MINNEAPO- 
LIS, MINNESOTA 
Mention this paper, 
First Mortgage Bonds” to S$ per gent 
Semi-Annual 8 68 tea ‘by W 
CLAR , aS * i upwards 
Prompt {a Prine! Sal 
ade and. Mremitied | te Jen ~ eg min "ue 
DEST TH Lk 2 
years’ experience. Ample 
Re to the ple Cake aes ha 


nections 
Send for form, 
jan > the orm, — and references before you 
W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Bobert { treet, Cor. 5th, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made.. Money lo.red, Interest Cou 
ponscollected. We havea very ‘arge list of prop 
erty in St. Paul and ite environs, Reference: First 
Nationa! Bank, at. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, &, Paul, Minn. Oorrespondence 
solicited. 


THEMIDDLESEX BANKING 60 


c wy stocks Bara 3500.0 
T. “PLRST woheoaa 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


tind Mortgage Notes Guaranteed, Tnterest 
ree at National Bank of the Republic 
Y. Chartered 1872, Under same supervision 
as Savings Banks. The only gortsage Co. 
whose output is Limited b: 
Offices: Boston, 5 Trémont 8t,; ;New oat i Wail 8t.; 
Philadelphia, 512, Walnut St. 
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First Mortgage Bonds 
OF 


THE DULUTH ELEVATOR COMPANY, 


Duluth, Minn. 
Fall particulars by 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


ST.: PAUL AND. DULUTH, MINN., 
AND 
18 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 





in 6x- 

sent from the onties - ‘of, the: 

mpanv, who is pala @ salary and nota 
with the 


sion, rep: papers connected 
with the loag are carefully reviewed by an officer 
of the Company be before — 


(Sithont fos for for bot 5 Litt 00 negotiated 


Savings Banks, Insur- 
Boston officer 


—— Geo. cearns, Mapa 
—— pain ice fis watt Street, Wm B- 


Khe 
—*2* |. & REALTY 00, —* Minuesota. 


etly choice First Loans bear- & 
ing tot pet cent, tere interest, we well be becuredon se~ tf 


Bora — ——————— Minneapolis and ¢ pe rent et| 
ood character, our insartabte require 4 Ia we 








° 0 NET INTEREST; 
Gasranteed by the 
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Ee 
ORTG WanuMinusTeoe 








City, Mo. 
Gadtear Paid-ap.......0....«.4:....81,000 00,00 
MT nine <b bdo encosnash <toes segh sAgte 00,00,0 
Reserve Liabhity or 1,000 690°0 
proved rea real estate held by the —— — Co. 
t or write foun 
SRRVIs-OON if TRUST CO 


18.-CONKLIN MORTO AG 
239 Broadway, New York Oty. 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
‘confer 1 favor upon the Advertiser and 








ollect and remit cf 


to lender. Send oF — —S 
forma, and references * 


Publis er by stating that they saw the 
Advert szement in The Christian Union,’ 
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VEB 
PuBSUSIERS Desk. 


New Tonx. Txurspay, Janvaky 26, 1888 











TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
BE CAREFUL. 
When you send a change of 
address, give OLD as well as 
new address in full. 





TAKE NOTICE. 
We do not send receipts for 
subscription. Your receipt will 
be found in the change of date 


in the label on wrapper. 





CAUTION. 

We often receive money orders 
without letters of advice. Some- 
times money and pestal notes 
are sent without a signed letter. 
Don’t do it. 


OBLIGE THE DESK. 

In sending stamps please give 
us “ones” and “twos” if you 
can. We have little use for 
larger denominations. 





SIFTINGS FROM PUBLISHER’S MAIL. 
OUR FIELD I8 THE WORLD. 
We have this week received new subscrip- 
tions from : 
Lingland, 
Ireland, 
Switser land, 
India, 


? 
and almost every State ‘and Territory in the 
United States. 


“NO LIVING WITHOUT IT.” 
““SendeThe Christian Union to — — 
I think if he gets a Uttle taste of the paper, 
he will feel as I do—there is no living with- 
out it.” 





AN EDUCATOR. 

“Through it I have been led to higher 
attainments and broader views of the Chris- 
tian religion and a more perfect knowledge 
of the spirit of Christ’s mission tothe world.” 





INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN. 
Thursdsy morning’s mail brings, among 
seventy-nine renewals and other néw sub- 
scribers, the following: One from China, 
one from Japan, and one from India. 





WAIT AND SEE. 

A subscriber will be obliged to give up 
reading The Christian Union unless it is 
more distinctly printed. Do give us some 
better type. A Friern. 


My number of The Christian Union this 
week isso misty and nebulous—in type, not 
in matier—that I cannot make out its contents 
even with glasses of a high focus. Will you 
kindly send me another number ? 8. 





To The Christian Union Co.: 

While everybody writes to praise your 
paper, I wish to find fault. And in order to 
show my sincerity I inclore my cheque for a 
renewal from February 24, prox. 

Do you know that your paper is printed 
so badly it seriously detracts from one's sat. 
istaction in reading it—or rather in trying to 
read it? 

Do you know that letters are half printed, 
or not printed at all, and that the pages are 
so blurred and smooched as to be a serious 
offense to eyes as well as eyesight ? 

Do you know that there is no other relig- 
fous paper in the country so offensive in 
apptarance from this cause? 

Even the —, whose theology 1 greatly 
dislike, has always come to me clean and 
readable—and jast now it appears in 
entirely new type. 

l know of no daily secular newspaper that 
would presume to go before its readers in 
such a slovenly shape; but for The Christian 
Union, a high-toned, influential, and every 
way to be commended journal (except in the 

I name), it is really intolerable. 

ItI did not esteem your paper so very 

much, I am sure I should not trouble you 


The Christian Union has made it a 
practice to give as much room to criticism 
as to praise, and it therefore prints the 
foregoing letters in full. And this gives 
the Publisher the opportunity of saying 
that if our critics will be patient for a few 
weeks The Christian Union will be put 
into their hands in as attractive a shape in 
all respects as they can desire. New paper, 
new type, new presswork, will be com- 
bined in the near future to produce the 
best paper typogrephically that can be 
made. It isthe Publisher's intention to 
make The Christian Union inferior in 
external appearance to no paper of its 
class in the country, as {t is now—so our 
correspondents say—tinferfor to none in 
Itterary, practical, and moral qualities ; to 
give it, in a word, a body fit for its 


spirit. 


DIVERS AND SUNDRY FROM AN OLD 
FRIEND. 


The Editor hands this letter over to the 
Publisher. The Publisher hands it over 
to the readers of the Desk, with two com- 
ments : 

1. The Editor has no ides of relinquish. 
ing The Onristian Uaion for aay pulpit. 
His editorial relations to The Caristian 


Union remain unchanged. 

2 General Grant for some time before 
his death turned his glasses down at the 
commencement of dinner, before anything 
went into them. 


Editor Ohristian Union : 

You have doubtless forgotten that my 
acqvaintance with your writings began some 
years ago in Eimira, N. Y., in the days of 
your conpection with tie “ Ijustrated Chris- 
tian Weekly,” but I remember it with pleas- 
ure. I followed you to The Christian 
Union, and have taken and read that paper 
since. My copy goes to two elderly women 
in Brooklyn, whosq, means are somewhat 
limited, but who are intelligent and who 
would greatly miss their weekly visitor. 
From them it goes to a family in Troy, and 
thence toa man in London, England. If I 
were able, each one of these families should 
have a copy, for the material sake of the 
paper, for certainly twenty persons read 
each issue. I think that is doing a little 
better than is suggested in the current 
number in the “ Pablisher’s Desk,’’ under 
the heading “' Useful in Every Way.’’ 

Of course, I read a great many newspapers, 
or at least look over a great many ; but there 
is no other one that I read so closely and 
with so much satisfaction as I do The Chris- 
tian Union. I believe my wife and mother 
read every line in it, advertisements and all. 
Idon’t know what your political leanings 
may be, but I presume you would call your- 
self a Republican, whatever that may mean. 
Now, I am a Democrat, from the marrow of 
my bones out, but I find little in your paper 
with which I can disagree~—that is, concern- 
ing political questions. Onthem you scem 
to be right, every time. I say right because, 
except in an expression now and then, you 
reach the same conclusions I do. Some- 
times by different paths, but you ‘‘get there.’’ 
The same intelligent and catholicspirit seems 
to control the utterances of your paper on all 
topics it touches or discusses. it is the kind 
of literary food upon which I like to bring 
up my children. It is a paper that strength- 
ens me in convictions that I have stood by 
for long years on questions of morals, relig. 
fon, literature, ethics, politics, philosophy, 
education—almost any topic that has arisen 
since the paper was in existence. 

A patagraph, also in the ‘Publisher's 
Desk ’’ of this week, ander the heading ‘‘ So 
the Pablisher Thinks,’ copied from the 
Springfield (Ohio)* Republic,”’ contains what 
I would say, and I would‘add to it: Do you 
intend to give up the paper for the pulpit? 
I know that the Piymouth pulpit is an object 
worthy any Christian man’s ambition, and 
one would think many times before he would 
decline it. But isnot your field in the paper 
as imperatively marked out for you as is Mr. 
Berry’s in Wolverhampton? The success of 
the Union is marked, and its power is in- 
creasing rapidly. Where your words and 
your works in the pulpit reach hundreds, in 
the paper they reach tens of thousands. 

Don’t ! 

My wife has been reading the Union oppo- 
site me as I have written, and has called my 
attention to a sentence that recalls an ex- 








pression in the first part of this letter, that 
once in a while there is a line or a paragraph 


fathe Union with which I cannot agree. 
This instance is amusing rather than other- 
wise. In the communication of Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster on “‘ Taxing Whisky ”’ it occurs. 
The article iteelf is most excellent, contain- 
ing the best of Democratic doctrine. One of 
its paragraphs begins, “‘The drink bill of 
* good society ’ is not as large as it used to 
be. When General Grant turns his glasses 
down,’ etc., etc. This made us all laugh, 
and the thought at once’occurred that he 
never turned his glass down until after he 
had emptied it. ; 

Galatians yi., 11. 

I thought iv;best to close thus with a text, as 
that and the length of this are the only two 
things in which it resembles a sermon. 

Very truly yours, A. T. 





WINTER CARNIVAL AND ICE PAL- 
ACE AT ST. PAUL. 

Arrangements are about completed for the 

great Carnival and Ice Palace at &t. Paul, 


which is to open the 25th of this month and 
continue ten days. The arrangements indi- 


VoL 87, No. 4. 
The cabinet organ was in- 
troduced in its present form 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 
B Other makers followed in 


the manufacture of these 

instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 

—— — their supremacy as the best in 
e world. 








unequaled excellence of their organs, the fact that 
at all of the great World’s Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, In competition wiih best makers of*al} 
countries, they have invariably taken the highest 
honors. IHustrated catalogues free. : 


Mason & Hamlin’s Piano 
Stringer was introduced by 
them in 1882, and has been 

| pronounced by experts the 


greatest improvement in 
pianos in half a century.” 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 
hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
together with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

ianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
algo rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 


154 Tremont St, Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.) N.Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








f — — 


Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the. 


eate that the Carnival will be one of un- 
paralleled grandeur and interest to spec- 
tators and participants. As Montreal has 


the idea of a Carnival ‘ 
{wil undoubledly have a tendency to ox | SALAD DARL OSING 
large the one at St. Paul. The Old Pioneer fAUNEQUALLED FOR ; 


route, the Chieago & Northwestern Rail- 4 
way, was the first to announce the fact that EXGELLENGE———. 


they would sell round trip tickets from [ a © 
Chicago at the one-way rate, namely, $1150, | [ 
peered LU RKEES | 
pany, Mr. E. T. Monett, is forming excur- | = i ——————EEE 
sion parties from this section, and will 

gladly render any information that is in his 


mufmernramnintese| POULTRY 
rT f GH BALSAM SEASONING 


— te bert rem gio for Sous ana Colds | FoR GAME, POULTRY, MEATS, Ete, 
A VALUABLE AND BEAUTIFUL 
GARDENING SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION, 


FINE GARDENING MARKS THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION.—BACON. 


THERE ARE NO SECRETS OF SUCCESS IN GARDENING AND FRUIT CULTURE 


known tosu cessful gardeners, fruit growers, and other specialists which will not be told in 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN FOR 1888, 


an illustrated monthly magazine of the garden, orchard, house, lawn, farm, and nature, 


(THE AMERICAN GARDEN (16th year), 
Combining | THE FLORAL CABINET (17th year), 
THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY (80vth year), 
and HORTICULTURIST (424 year). 

Though difficult to chronicle its rapid advances, some of the features for '88 follow: IN 
ORNAMENTAL GARDENING we will show how to make use of the simple means of 
Nature. WINDOW QAROENINGQ, which so often tries the hearts and nerves of persistent 
flower lovers, will have as much light thrown upon its mysteries as successful amateurs can 
shed from their experience. ORCHIDS AND ROSES will have special departmen‘s, and 
spec'al artieles are in preparation on the Geranium, Carnation, Iris, Trees, etc. CHARLES 
BARNARD, Supt Chau‘auqua Town and Country Club, will describe his work in the eulure of 
a village lot, of special v: la» to professional men, mechanics, and beginners. THE HOUSE 
GARDEN deals with plaut and floral decoration of house and table, floral fashions, proper use 
of orchard and gar ‘en products in cookery, preserving, eto., e’¢,, by * SHIRLEY Dars,” author of 
Anna Maria's Housekeeping. FRUIT CULTURE will have the work of practical growers and 
experimenters in ali sections. Vorleties, diseases, culture, marketing eto.. will be written by Dr, 
T. H. Sosxins, T. V. Munson, Prof. J. L Bupp, Cuas. A. Green, E. Wittiams, L. H Baer, Col, 
F. D Curtis, A. A Crozren, D. B. Wier, and many others PROPAQATION will receive 
special attention by skilled cultivators, and include all classes of plans NEW OR RARE 
PLANTS will be described by W A Manna, of Harvard Botanic Gardens, and other noted 
specialists. YVEQETABLES. An exhaustive series by E S. Gorr, of New York Expsriment 
Station, will describe the cultivated varieties, weeding out duplicates and worthless sorts with- 
ont fear or favor. Vegetable gardening will have extensive and practical treatmeat. QREEN- 
HOUSE construction and management will be discussed at length SCHOOL QARDEN- 
INQ will have continued careful attention. 


DURKEES 





















I cannot begin to tell you how much I have 
enjoyed it, asa rest from professional read 
ing.—[Dr. C. R. Sumner, Rochester, NY: 


My garden of Jess than half an acre occu- 
Pies all the time I have to spare for horticult- 
ural pursuits, but Iam able to make available 
much that I find in your excellent periodical. 
THE AMERICAN GARDEN comes the nearest to 
my idea of what the typical American hortt- 
cultural journal should be of anything that 
has come under my observation. I wish ita 
guccess commensurate with its merits.—[Ep- 
ear H. Woopman, Esq., Concord, N. H. 

A great aid to all who take an interest in 
horticuiture. By truthfully representing the 
value of new plants, fruits, and flowers it saves 
its readers a gocd deal of money and much 
loss of time in the cultivation of worthiess 
thingse.—[Dr. T. K. Homes, Chatham, Ont. 
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Price $1 a year; 10 cts. a copy. 


E. H. LIBBY, Publisher, 751 Broadway, New York, 
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SOME “CATCH QUESTIONS.” 


There exists, floating about the world’s 
verbal form, and cccasionally even ap- 
pearing in print, says ‘‘ Temple Bar,” a 
certain class of propositions or queries, of 
which the object ts to puzzie the wits of 
the unwary listener, or to beguile him 
into giving an absurd reply. Many of 
these are very old, and some are excel- 
lept. Instances will readily occur. Who, 
for example, has not, at some period of 
his existence, been asked the following 
question : ‘‘ If a goose weighs ten pounds 
and a half its own weight, what is the 
weight of the goose 2?” And who has not 
been tempted to reply on the Instant, fifteen 
pounds ?—the correct answer being, of 
course, twenty pounds. Indeed, it is 
astonishing what a very simple query will 
sometime catch a wise man napping ; even 
the following have been known to suc- 
ceed : 

‘** How many days. would it take to cut 
up a plece of cloth fifty yards long, one 
yard being cut off every day ?” 

Or again : 

A snail climbing up a post twenty 
feet high, ascends five feet every day, and 
slips down four feet every night. How 
long will the snail take to reach the top of 
the post ?” 

Or again : 

“A wise man having a window one 
yard high and one yard wide, and requir. 
ing more light, enlarged his window to 
twice its former size; yet the window 
was siill only one yard high and one yard 
wide. How was this done ?’ 

This is a catch questionin geometry, 
as the preceding were catch questions in 
arlthmetic—the window being diamond 
shaped at first, and afterwards made 
square. As to the two former, perhaps it 
is scarcely necessary seriously to polut 
out that the answer to the first fs not fifty 
days, but forty-nine; andto the second, 
not twenty days, but sixteen—since the 
snail who gains one foot each day for 
fifteen days, climbs on the sixteenth day 
to the top of the pole, and there remains, 

Such examples are plentiful, and occa- 
slonally both curious and amusing. But 
the purpose of the following paper is to 
illustrate a class of problems of rather a 
different kind. There are certain prob- 
lems which are in no way catch questions 
(any problem involving a mere verbal 
quibble is of course out of court by its 
own {naate vileness), and which, though 
at first sight extremely simple, often re- 
quire considerable ingenuity to arrive at 
a correct result. Take for example the 
following : 

A man walks round a pole, on the top 
of which is a monkey. As the man 
moves, the monkey turns on the top of 
the pole so as still to keep face to face 
with the man. Query: When the man 
has gone round the pole, has he, or has 
he not, gone round the monkey ?” 

The answer which will occur st first 
sight to most persons is that the man has 
not gone round the monkey, since he has 
never been behind it. The correct answer, 
however, as decided by ‘‘ Knowledge,” 
in the pages of which this momentous 
question has been argued, Is that the man 
has gone round the monkey in going 
round the pole. 


Tke following bas not, so far as the ¥ 


writer is aware, hitherto appeared in 
print: ‘* A train standiog on an incline {is 
just kept stationary by an engine which is 


not sufficiently powerful to draw it up the | say 


incline, A second engine, of the same 
power as the first, is th:n brought up to 
assist by pushing the train from behind, 

and the two engines together take the train 
up the incline. Suppose the carriages to 
be linked together by loose chains, so that 
when the engine in front is acting the 
chains are siretched and the buffers 
between the carriages are separated, then, 
when the train is moving under the action 
of two engines, the buffers must be elther 
together or apart. Which are they? If 
they are apart, the engine benind the train 
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none. But neither engine alone can move 
the train. Why, then, does the train 
move ?”’ 

The following was once asked at a uni- 
versity wine party by a now well-known 
senior wrangler: ‘Suppose three snakes 
each of which is swallowing another by 
the tail, so that the three form a circle— 
then, as the swellow!ng process continues 
the circle evidently grows smaller and 
smaller, Now, if they thus continue to 
swallow each other, what will eventually 
become of the snakes ?” 

Of course, it is clear that either the 
swallowing process must stop somewhere 
or that the snakes will vanish down each 
other’s throats. At what point, then, will 


himself ready on the spot with a clear 
and precise answer to this question he will 
have proved himself of a readier wit than 
the guests of the above-mentioned wine 
party. A little consideration, however, 
will probably be sufficient to clear up the 
mystery, and, like the preceding enigma 
of the railway, the problem may safely be 
left to the examination of the ingenious. 





WORTH THEIR WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


It is no unusual thing to see small vol- 
umes that you can hide almost in a veat- 
pocket go for from tweuty dollars to elghty 
dollars. Some books, ff they are rare 
enough, of the éncunabula and black-letter 
kind, will bring hundreds of dollars. The 
first edition of one of Longfellow’s books, 
‘The Coplas de Manrique,” thin and 
dingy though it be, brings almost always 
near fifteen or twenty ttmes its origina) 
price. Tennyson’s first thin volume, con- 
taining also his brother’s poems, which 
must have been published for not more 
than a dollar and a half, I saw sold the 
other day for only a trifle short of forty 
dollars, ‘‘ First editions” are especially 
stimulative to prices, as there are so many 
collectors who pride themselves on thelr 
posseasions in this line. The editions, 
however, must be of books and authors 
themselves highly esteemed. Taeir value 
rests on the fact that, having long been 
out of print, they are positively unprocur- 
able, except by the rare accident which 
the book auction occasionally «ffords. An 
uncut copy of a first edition or book has 
extra value, for it bears its own evidence 
that no bookbinder has cut down the] fr. 
margin. 

It is surprising to see how dingy and 
apparently worthless some of the rare 
books are that bring high prices. If you 
do not know the special charm that is be 
stowed on the air to the initiated by one of 
these suspicious volumes, of course you 
cannot rate it highly. You would give 
more for a gilt-edge modern boc k that has 
just preceded it, and was sold for twenty. 
five cents. But now the coveted prizs fs 
announced, and, lo! it goes up to, per- 


haps, elghty five or one hundred dollars. 
You must be born a book- fancier to kaow 
wherein that value lies. Paper and print 
and description are powerl+as to commu- 
nicate the information.— [Joel Benton in 
Oosmopolitan. 








ILLS OF CHILDREN. 


Mrs. M.J French, of Ludington, Mich., 
writes of the succ-ssful treatment of her 
child for *‘diphtheria’’ with “‘Compound Ox- 
n ”? Mothers everywhere are finding it an 
aid to them in many ways, and are enthnai- 
astic in their praise of this simple and pleas- 
ant remedy. 

ead mother writing from Italy Hill, N. Y., 


x T believe I never told you that I gave it 
to my two child who had always been 
very s.:ender, and have never had to callina 
doctor forthem since. They are both healthy 
* 


— — of Brooklyn, New York, 
writes of the restoratiun of a son of ten years 
from gastric fever, after having been given 
up by his physician. 

A young gentleman of Roxbury, New 
York, who had from infancy been a great 
sufferer from asthma, writes that by its use 
he has been entirely cured, and wishes he 
could tell every asthma sufferer of the value 
“i —B————— Its Mode of Acti d 

* nm igen— e 0 ion an 
Results,’ Pie the titie of a volume of two hun- 
dred pages, published by Drs. Stark 





is evidently doing no work. If they are 
together, then the engine in front is doing 


Palen, 1,529 Arch Lam 9 22*2 
which will be mailed free to apy Gadrens ¢ 


the swallowing cease ? If the reader finds |- 
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ee The Nervous 
, The Debilitated 
“The Aged. 


acawa scientific skill has at last solved the 
problem of the long needed medicine for the ner. 
vous, debilitated, and the aged, by combining the 
best nerve tonics, Celery and Coca, with other effec. 
tive remedies, which, acting gently but efficiently 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strepgth and renew vitality. This medicineis 


Pines 
elery 


™ Ginpound 


Té fills & place heretofore unoccupied, and marks 
& new era in the treatment of nervous troubles, 





UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 








CHICAGO. Mek BLAND & & PACIFIC R'Y 


Its main ¢ Hove and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
aes in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
hes, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 





Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the fc m of 
nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
Strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 

Recommended by professional and business men, 
Send for circulars, 

Price $1.00. Sold by druggista, \ 
WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Proprietors 
BURLINGTON. VT. 











Move CA AS" mS 


Rubens, sat Raphael, es 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


eversible 





These goods are Be tae! fitting and unex- 
—— tor beauty finish and elegance of 


Unrivaled f. bd as the reversible prin 
miro — ty 14 collars in all desir- 
able sizes and 
Sample collar of cuffs sent on receipt of 
six cents. (Name ) iituetratea'« catalogue 


Rve 
not Solar, oF patrso; Cuffs, sold at stores 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR OO,, 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 





AND PHOSPHATES OF 
‘LIME, SODA, IRONS, 


Cures — he, Colds, Asthma, 

on - nf ail Sclofulous Humocs 

© advantag- of this comp-und 

plain s. that the nauseating teste of — 
entirely removed. and the whele rendered —* 
a. he offensive. taste of the Cil has long acted 
‘eat objection to ita use: but in this form the 
¢ is obviated. A host of certificates might be 
given here to testify to the excellent svocess of 
“Wilbor’s Cod Lirer Oil and Lime ;” but that it is 
regularly, prescribed by the medi-ai faculty is * 
ficient. Sold ny A. B. VIBon. Chemist Bosto 
and all druggists. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER. 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA, 
NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 
Will cure Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Ineiptens 


Bright 8 Dyspepsia, all diseases of Uric Acid 
Diothecten —— Send for pamphlet, 2193 
Broadway. 


———— 








A little higher in price, but of uuriraſled quality. 





1S TO MAKE THEM THE 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM 





man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“Creat Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and 8t. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 

KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacturys. All safety ap- 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8t. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch .raverses tho great 

““WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 

of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
Last Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and citios. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel toand from In 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 
E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 

OHICAGO, ILL. 










AT FREQUENT DATES EACH MONTH 

° FROM RIA Sane 
Burlington — 5— on 

Route rah Oh 

C.B.&Q.R.R. fyb CHOICE OF 

ROUTES 3 VIA 

DENVER, 


LIFOR COUNCIL BLUFFS, 
OMAHA, STJOSEPH, ATCHISON 
on KANSAS CITY. 


For dates, rates, tickets or further information 
apply to Ticket Agents of connecting — 
or address 
Paut Monrron, Gen, Pass, &Tkt, Agt. (Chicago 





THE 


GREATAMERICAN 


co jews 


Ts — nducemen are ot. 


Rose Ch 
Go oss Rose Totlet Set, Watch, 
or Webster’ 's Dietionary. F Fer 
THE GR ER 
P. O. Box 289 81 and 88 
Cusmionzv Ear Drums, 


DEA 
GURE® pro ERE heard see. 


baw ing meg Illustrated book & proo we Address 
or call on F. HISCOX, 863 Broadway, Name 1 papers 


— 
— 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


full particulars addons 
CA A 
esey St., 





ew York, 





by Puck’s Par. Iurnovep 














MENEELY & OOMPANY, 


WEST TROY, N. ¥. BELLE 


for Churches Schools, ete.; ale 
Chimes and Peals. for more thas 
half a century noted for snperiorit: 
over all others 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chur. 
—— Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL: 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 
















CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacture the finest of 
CHURCH, CHIME. AND PEAL BELLS. 


MeShane Bell Foundry 


——— ines Grade of Bells. °* &3. 
Send for Price and more. Address 


ceSHA 
Mention ihis paper. Baltimore, Na 








For Sale Cheap, a new two-manual church 








application, 


FANEST IN THE WORLD.,"* 


- 


— 


organ, sixteen stops every stop complete, 
Dayis, 17 Booream Avenue, Jersey City, 





— 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


2 powder never varies. A marvel of purity 


and wholesomeness. More economical 
than e ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude ef low test, short 
weight alum or phosphete powders. Sold oe 
on a Bazinag PowDER Company, 106 





OP PIGR® OP VHD 


ATLANTIC 
Euinal Insurance Company, 


Naw York, January th, 1887. 
The Trustess,in Conformity to ths Charter of 
Company, submii ths following Statement of 
affairs = — * Sist of December, 1886 
Premiums @ Risks from ist 
— 44 to * sist December, 


— — —— 
— of, THE CONDITION of THE 


ETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN.., 


On the Thirty-First Day of December, 1887, 








Cash Capital, - - - -=- .- $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, R3-Insurance (Fire), . - — 1,856 196.74 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), - -> - - 9 680 08 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), — ets, - 184,081 74 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (inland), - sf - J 66,50 00 
Other Olaims, - : - - * 66 922 87 
Net Surplus, * S 3, 345,058.04 

Total Assets, - +«* $9,523,388.97 





LOSSES PAID ‘IN’ SIXTY-NINE YEARS, 
Sixty-one Million Six Hundred and Thirty Thousand Dollars, 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. WM. B. CLARK, Ass’t See’y. 








J. A, ALEXANDER, Agent, 68 Wall St., New York, 





rremiums marked of from Ist J; 
aary, 1886, to 8ist December, — $3,817,699 8 
Losses paid guring * —ñ—fe 


same vperiod.. — 68 
sy —— pt — 
miums 
— ee 8841873 6 15 
The Company has the ‘follow’ assets, Vit. 
be 7% K Stock, dius Fa a 
or’ ’ 
~batdbtedsheoksdesde dD tet ic $8,282,575 6 
ppame eames tr Shoes and other- — 
Real lntaie and Giaims ‘due’ ‘the ; 
bibhbotdotge 501,647 8) 


Rete n eee Aeeeeereseeee 


AMORNE ......-,ccece-eerees --. «819,444,511 6F 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding oer 
tificates of — will pd paid to the halden 
thereof, or their | —— on an¢ 
after —8 the t = February next. 

‘The outstanding certificates of the issue o/ 
1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holder 
thereof, or their lega! representatives, on an¢ 
after » the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon wil) cease. Th: 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay 
ment, and canceled. 

4 dividend of a per cent. is declared oF 
the net earned miams of the Company fo: 
he — 4, —— Deoembor, 1886, fot whial 








Gert be issued en and after Tnesday 
the Third of M iy next, 
By order oi the Board. 
J. B_S8APMAN, Sooretar; 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. 30: WILLIAM D, MORGAN 
W. B. BH. MOORS, OH4RLES H. MARSHALL 
A. A BAVEN, FREDERICK H. COSSITT 
JAMBE LOW WILLIAM BRYOR, 
WM. STURGIE, HN OTT, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
JOSIAH O. LOW. D. LEVERIOR 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, JOHN L SIKER, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH 
DEG . GEORGE B 

HORACE GRAY ISAAC BLL, 

AME. DODGR, EDWARD FLOYD-JONRS 

[ MACY, ANSON W. HARD 

A. HAND THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN EDGAR AR JOHNGOR, 
WEBB, Y 


HENRY E. HAWLEY, —— FEW LE * 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W. BH. 3. MOORE, Pice-Fresiden: 
A. A. RAWEN, 8d Vics Presiden 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST. 


athorough knowledge of the natural laws 
hie govern tue operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a carefai application of the fine 
— of wel'-selectod Cocoa, Mr Epps has pro 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavored beverage which may save us many hea 
doctors’ bilis it is by the judicious use of suc 
articles of iet that a constitution may be gradu 
ally bulitup until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds vf subtie maladies 
are floating around us ready to attack Ay ay? 
there is a weak point We may esca 
=| ~s by keeplog — — well fortified v with 
re bic and a properly nouris rame. 
Civil service Gazette. 
att simply with botlieg water or milk. Sold 
mly in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus 


JAMES EPPS & Co., — Chemists, 
London, England, 


GRAND GIFT 3s ee ee our Woub- 


Washing Machine we oir ‘ory to an 
timevery cown. Best in the World. No 

oF rubbing. SEND FOR TERMS te the 
ational Oo., 23 Dey &t., N. X. 





RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE, 


The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable. Combines the security of the more 
expensive level premium plan of the old eompanies with the economy and convenience of assessmen! 
companies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Life insuranco for the benefit of mercantile irms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whereb) 
its credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society ot New York, 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 130 Broadway, New York City, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. WM. R STEVENS, Secretary. 
Among all the life insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranks First is 
smallest deeth rate, smallest expense rate, and Largest ratios ef assets and surplus to Habilities. 


» ULL INFORMATION ON APPLIOATION, BY LETTER OR IN PERSON. 











THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FoR Iv-] RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
PROVING THE CONDITION OF EXCURSIONS. 
THE POOR. All Traveling Expenses Included. 
Organized 1848, incorporated 1848, supported by 
voluntary contributions. A W I N TE R 


This Association expends annually ** pase 
gactotows relief after careful inqu 
v its own visitors at the homes of —* ' wine 
the year ending September 90, 1387. over vor 9,850 suc 
visits were made. and more than 16, —— 
aided with groceries, cout, shoes, cloth'ng, | bianke' The Fighth and Ninth Parties of the season will 
medicines, etc. ; 7,060 mea's and lodgings furnish \leave NEW YO! TRURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 
to singe “persons; 585 tenement-houset were in TORRDAY FEBRUARY7 in MAGNIFICENT TRAINS 
spec reed. All cases referred to the | OF PULLMAN N PALACE CARS (with Pullman Pal. 
— — — immediately visited and re one Tiping Cars and Hotel Cars on each — 
po upon and euitanie relief given. Blank forms 
turnished on application, as we ell a- full information californ ja points February 
Contributions earnestly solicited. - Kansas City. Santa Fe, Albuquerque, i and 
J HN PATON, Presiden: san Bernardino. 
‘Howard Potter, — Gallatin, Acam W. & * The Febroary 7th Party arrives at Southern 
— & Soe, oe » R. Fulton Cutting, Galiforaiaipnss # —e going resin, San Ant 
ove. ew Orieans, 
Senry B crempuas te bg Respeang tecrvtarg” © | New O-lenns thebroary 16 co) thay gftiay ths 
en a 
*Y ™ John L. Cadwatader, Counsel to the oy om <opaer ruary 18 to *1253* 


John — — agent. 79 Fourth Avenue. portuntty to enjoy t 





Mardi Gras | — OR ler special escort 
n D, 
over Five Differ rome Rootes. tickeis aleo 


ie 
Tracts of lend, 5 acres and Food on ‘all — u til Ja‘y. Ind 
—— e meh JIE 1OGe 8 * 





ickets, coveri —— — both ways, and 
iving entire ger while in Cal- 
for az 4 Art = Suvven FRU rs, — a. and — in —— the homeward journey. 
nod VEGRTAG LES. Trans: 1 coupons supplied for long or short sojourns 
tclass rail the ‘henging Pacific Coast Resorts. 


beral arms a wil be sold at ow fee and ob D f Ob —8 iferni xca! 

A wn lots v ch wi ex 0 ' 

— sewerage facilities. Address SEVILLE CO., Mereh 8. and 12. se t rations. 
Beailie; Fia. 8 d Ex tte Mexico. March 12. 





ASON YOUNG, President, 8 Wall St, N. Y. 
8 H. MASON, See’y and Treas., Seville, Fia 


LORIDA ‘reted'ovuiia Sook invaluable 
— 








for des-riptive circulars, destin 
grhejner book or California or’ Mexico Ay me vd 











F A T to favendtag ere. tos J. M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, New York. 
cents. 0. CTS.” eae andgnlorad pistes,“ : WINTER SANATORIUM, 
EDu OAT IONAL. AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 








B’ ar gcHi00% g depended ont 
— LB t- ——! 


French, German, Spanish, Nenta |e nen See 
ten etry fore ry “day an¢ bus 

Garat cont — —— BARRETT —— &C0., 

—— —— questions, 4 gorrestion — Staten teland 

cises. Sample copy. Part I., 335 cents. Liberal 

erm CISTLIRCHAFT PUBLISHING CO. Fancy Dyeing SIAC aI 


Heraid Building, Boston, Mass. Sené for Ciroular and Price List. 

















. ‘et: (blishment. * 
Ucn See CORR as | “Site Se 
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EMBROIDERIES. 
CAMBRIC, 


NAINSOO K 
AND SWISS EMBROIDERIES, 


EMBROIDERED ROBES, 


TORCHON, 
Medicis and Cluny Laces, 


SPRING FABRICS. 


“ANDERSON'S ZEPHYRS,” 


A wonderful variety of Plaid, 
Stripe, avd Plain effects in{new col- 
orings of this celebrated fabric, un- 
rivaled for durability and wear, 


Broadway K 108 at. 








R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SAXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 








NEW YORK. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISAMENT. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S 


* MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


and/ ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 





OUR GENTLEMEN'S 


Unlaundried Shirt, 
at 74c,, 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WOREKROOMS, BOSOMS OF CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 
HAND-MADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 860. 
LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
Curtains, Etc, 





BLACK AND COLORED 


|Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 





R.H. MACY & CO. 








